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Preface 


The present study examines selected works by Rembrandt with respect to 
Italian imagery, and concludes with Italians' reception of Rembrandt with re- 
spect to the Ruffo commission. 

Rembrandt's references to other artists’ inventions fall loosely into three cat- 
egories: pragmatic adaptations, critical commentary, and conceptual rivalry. 
These categories are not mutually exclusive, but provide a strategy for discus- 
sion. The focus here is on invention, rather than technique and color. The af- 
finity of Rembrandt's later paintings to those of Titian has often been noted, 
with respect to broken brushstrokes, layered paint application, and muted to- 
nalities, most recently by Jonathan Bikker.! However, Rembrandt's late paint- 
ings are varied in their painterly application, often built-up in pigment, and 
bespeak Rembrandt's independence and experimentation. 

Rembrandt's approach to Italian art varied, from resolving a composition 
by turning to others' imagery, seeking alternative presentations of an estab- 
lished theme, and surpassing the achievements of others. Never imitating 
without commentary, he looked for new solutions for portraying popular sub- 
jects. Often taking cues from several images, he sought to convey more vivac- 
ity than his sources. He grasped how simple appropriation of a motif could 
lead to a greater visual power; he referenced exemplary artists, both living and 
past, in order to demonstrate his superiority; and in the broader arena of 
competition, he emulated illustrious artists and their works to arrive at his 
unique formulations. 

Chapter 1 surveys the Italian experience for some Dutch artists, and how 
they benefited by going. The abundance of paper art that recorded Italian art 
andantiquities in the Netherlands obviated the need for first hand experience, 
should the expense and dangers of travel be unappealing. Some Italian paint- 
ings of stunning quality were in Amsterdam and offered a selection, rather 
than a survey, of what else lay in store in Italy for the traveler. For Rembrandt, 
travel clearly was not imperative, and he prowled the art market, viewed paint- 
ings in private collections, and amassed an extensive collection. 

Chapter 2 discusses how Rembrandt's Dutch contemporaries regarded his 
art with respect to Italy, both as the locus of classicism and as a measure of his 
reputation. According to Jeremias de Decker, Rembrandt's art was famous in 
Italy and surpassed that of the Italians; and according to Wybrand de Geest, 
Rembrandt supplanted Titian. But this wholly positive view was not shared by 


1 Bikkerin London/Amsterdam 2014, 75-93. 
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Joachim von Sandrart, Gerard de Lairesse, Andries Pels and Arnold Houbraken. 
Rembrandt's prints and paintings inspired both awe and puzzled derision from 
Sandrart onward. Rembrandt's underlying knowledge of Italian art was unrec- 
ognized, as his avowed fidelity to observed nature prevailed. 

Chapter 3 concerns Rembrandt's collection and how he used it in his own 
work. From his own storeroom, Rembrandt was familiar with the full range 
of canonical imagery, as well as less well known images. He drew after paper 
art directly in front of him, he varied motifs recalled from memory, and he 
combined life study with recollections of others' art. Occasionally, prints and 
sculpture substituted for life study. 

Chapter 4 discusses pragmatic adaptations, in which Rembrandt appropri- 
ated single and paired figures, and overall compositional organization. For the 
early Supper at Emmaus and Judas, Caravaggio's Madonna of the Rosary pro- 
vided a columnar solution for structuring the space (Figs. 67, 72, and 75). For 
several single and double portraits, Italian precedent provided guidance. In his 
search for vivacity in portraiture, he turned to Italian models that projected 
three-dimensionality, action, and forthrightness. 

Chapter 5 involves appropriations for commentary, often ironic and laden 
with meaning. In his earliest reference to Titian, Rembrandt cast him in the 
role of chief money-changer, as avaricious and without salvation, in his Christ 
Driving the Money Changers from the Temple of 1626 (Fig. 87). In the Hundred 
Guilder Print, references to foremost and canonical imagery by Raphael, 
Michelangelo and Leonardo strengthen Rembrandt's self-conscious creation 
of his own master print and enhance its nuanced associations (Fig. 94). 

Rembrandt proposed alternatives for some of the grandest themes in art, 
the nude and the pastoral, as discussed in Chapter 6. In contrast to ubiqui- 
tous nudes with smoothed skin, Rembrandt's bodies are textured and fleshy. 
In Diana and Actaeon with Callisto and Nymphs, Rembrandt sought novelty in 
narrative and expressiveness (Fig. 100). Subverting Titian's pastoral, Rembrandt 
emphasized the overt erotic nature of the lovers in his etching Flute Player and 
Flower Girl (Fig. 105). For his late Bathsheba Holding David's Letter, Rembrandt 
turned to an antique relief of Psyche, making formal and thematic parallels 
between the two women, both involved in tragically exploitative amorous situ- 
ations (Figs. 119, 120). The prompts for Rembrandt's nudes involved thematic 
kinship which fostered his commentary. 

Finally, Chapter 7 discusses how Italian artists regarded Rembrandt, by 
reputation and from his works available in Italy. Don Antonio Ruffo acquired 
three Rembrandts, and requested companion paintings from Guercino, Mattia 
Preti, Salvator Rosa and Giacinto Brandi. These artists approached this explicit 
competition with attitudes ranging from agreeableness to resentment. 
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The Italian tradition did not shape Rembrandt's aesthetic, but it contributed 
to his imagination and invention. Motivated primarily by claiming fidelity to 
the observed world, Rembrandt plundered art as he found it useful and worth 
his own commentary. By tracing the contribution of the Italian tradition to his 
art, we may further contextualize Rembrandt within the general development 
of European art. 

Rhetoric provides the background and general parallel for the visual arts, as 
the artist may be substituted for the orator in service of persuasion, whether 
visual or verbal. The literature of art from Karel van Mander, Franciscus Junius, 
Philips Angel and Samuel van Hoogstraten supports the close relationship be- 
tween rhetoric and the visual arts. The framework of rhetoric, as put forth in 
Julius Caesar Scaliger and as acquired by Rembrandt at Latin school, may be 
applied to his work. 

Several recent studies examine Rembrandt's art theoretical concerns in 
depth. Through the lens of Van Hoogstraten, Thijs Weststeijn has elucidated 
Rembrandt as a teacher, and clarified how pupils learned in the workshop.” 
Weststeijn has demonstrated that rhetorical terms may be adapted to carry 
nuanced meaning in Van Hoogstraten's treatise, but that persuasion provides 
an overall framework.? However many years Rembrandt attended Latin school, 
he would have been exposed to the basic rules of speech and writing, and these 
applied to painting. 

Eric Jan Sluijter has analyzed how Rembrandt's purpose and practice of the 
visual arts related to rhetoric and art theory, with aemulation and competition 
foremost.^ Sluijter and H. Perry Chapman have demonstrated how Caravaggio 
provided a model for both behavior and art of the renegade artist, with the 
"from life" ideology? Consistently, Rembrandt's goal in art was to achieve a 
powerful effect upon the viewer. Rembrandt's own phrase die meeste ende die 
naetuereelste beweechgelickheijt sums up his aim to depict intense observa- 
tion from life and movement both physical and psychological. Rembrandt's 
concern was to render figural motion and emotion with credibility. Vivid 
likeness, psychological presence, and immediacy of physical action mark his 
works to the Night Watch of 1642 (Fig. 17). Introspection, inner conflict, and 
stillness typify his works from the mid-1640s on. Subtlety and innovation in 
interpreting historical subjects are constants in his oeuvre. As he sought an 


Weststeijn 2008, passim. 

Weststeijn 2008, 20. 

Sluijter 2006, 251-65; Sluijter 2015, passim. 
Sluijter 2006, 195; Chapman 2015. 
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FIGURE 1 
Rembrandt, Self 
Portrait, 1640, oil/ 
canvas, 91 x 75 cm. 
London, National 
Gallery 


FIGURE 2 
Rembrandt, Self 
Portrait, 1639, etching 
with drypoint, 20.6 x 
16.4 cm. Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum 
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FIGURE 3 

Raphael, Portrait of Baldassare 
Castiglione, c. 1515, oil/canvas, 
82 x 67 cm. Paris, Musée du 
Louvre 

PHOTO: SCALA/ART 
RESOURCE, NY 


FIGURE 4 

Titian, Ariosto’: Portrait of 
Gerolamo (?) Barbarigo, c. 1515, 
oil/canvas, 81.2 x 66.3 cm. 
London, National Gallery 
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FIGURE 5 

Rembrandt, Saskia as Glycera 
(Saskia with a Red Flower), 1641, 
oil/oak, 98.5 x 82.5 cm. Dresden, 
Gemäldegalerie Alte Meister 
PHOTO: ERICH LESSING/ART 
RESOURCE, NY 


FIGURE 6 

Titian, Flora, c. 1515, oil/canvas, 
79-7 x 63.5 cm. Florence, Uffizi 
PHOTO: ERICH LESSING/ART 
RESOURCE, NY 
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FIGURE 7 

Rembrandt, Flora, 
1654-55, Oil/canvas. 

100 x 91.8 cm. New York, 
Metropolitan Museum 
of Art 
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expressive communication between image and viewer, his means of doing so 
varied and developed over the decades. Another constant is his intense render- 
ing of the “motions of the mind,” the phrase introduced into the art literature 
by Leonardo da Vinci, and often repeated in the seventeenth century.” 

Eric Jan Sluijter has termed the immediacy in Rembrandt's painting of the 
1630s oogenblikkige beweeging, and demonstrated how it derives from studio 
discussion. The phrase is used by Van Hoogstraten, who entered Rembrandt's 
workshop in 1642.8 Sluijter proposed that Joost van den Vondel's own transi- 
tion from violent Senecan to more introspective Aristotelian theatrical sub- 
jects and their staging may have prompted Rembrandt's shift from extreme 
action to stillness after 1642.9 

Another constant in his work is his interest in and reference to art by oth- 
ers. Artistic training involved the study of canonical ancient sculpture and 
select Renaissance and contemporary art. Rembrandt's visual references are 
broader than those of most artists of his time. His many well-known cop- 
ies after Mughal miniatures are unique for their quantity, although through 


7 Van Mander 1604, u2v; Van Hoogstraten 1678, 109. See further Weststeijn 2008, 177. 
8 Sluijter 2015, 50; Van Hoogstraten 1678, 112. 
9 Sluijter 2010, 295. 
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trade, art and artifacts from Asia were not difficult to acquire in Amsterdam. 
Zirka Filipczak has analyzed these copies to demonstrate how the artist 
studied the static body language and restrained gestures of the originals. He, 
whether through conscious or implicit memory, adapted the Mughal poses 
for postures and lack of movement.!? These qualities in his late paintings em- 
phasize the internalized emotions of the figures, whether portraits or history 
paintings. 

As Gerard de Lairesse noted, Rembrandt's art “is natural and has an emi- 
nent strength."! Rembrandt's emphatic naturalism opposed the idealized fig- 
ures of the academy, whose standards evolved during the century and became 
formulated by De Lairesse and others. Yet Rembrandt's canny use of Italian 
andancient precedent contributed to the inventive and visual power of his art. 
The “eminent strength" could be discussed by the biographers, who recognized 
that a portrait “projected forward and appeared to speak"? 

But, most likely, they might not have noticed if an Italian model contrib- 
uted to that vivacity or strength. The exceptions would be Rembrandt's etched 
1639 and painted 1640 self portraits, whose pose would have been recogniz- 
ably indebted to Titian's ‘Ariosto’ and Raphael's Castiglione, and his Saskia 
as Glycera which responds to Titian's Flora (Figs. 1-6). Because the ‘Ariosto, 
Castiglione, and Flora were in Amsterdam and published in print by Sandrart, 
they have been considered lynchpins of Rembrandt' attention to the Italian 
Renaissance. Similarities have generally been emphasized; but in each case, 
the differences are more significant, and have been well analyzed by Eddy de 
Jongh, Stephanie Dickey, and others? As direct responses to the ‘Ariosto’ and 
Castiglione, the etched and painted self portraits are each supremely distinct, 
with subtle adjustments in pose throughout and commandingly self-assured 
expressions. The etching shows Rembrandt as alert, taut, and sharp, in contrast 
to the Italian portraits which exude relaxed confidence and poise. The painted 
self portrait portrays Rembrandt as confidently appraising the viewer with a 
superior air. Saskia as Glycera, a direct response to Titian's own self-contained 
and discreet Flora, offers an outgoing and immediate appeal to the viewer. The 
later Flora reprises Titian's Flora, in gesture and self-contained reverie (Fig. 7). 
In its planar pose and stillness, this is among Rembrandt's most serene paint- 
ings, and invokes the dignity associated with classical authority. 


10  Filipczak 2007-2008. 

11 De Lairesse/De Vries 2011, 325. 

12 . Houbraken/Ford 2007, 87. 

13 De Jongh 1969; Dickey 2004, 103; Dickey 20n. 
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Rembrandt's allusions similarly would most likely have eluded his audi- 
ence, who, if we judge reception by contemporary authors discussed in the 
second chapter, were most taken with his inimitable and independent man- 
ner. Rembrandt's contemporaries admired the Hundred Guilder Print, recog- 
nizing it as the narrative of Christ’s healing and salvation, but there is little 
evidence they noticed the allusions to Raphael, Leonardo, and Michelangelo. 
And his least altered appropriations are taken from northern artists, as he ap- 
propriated from Albrecht Diirer in his 1635 etching Christ Driving the Money 
Changers from the Temple and repeatedly lifted the angel from Maarten van 
Heemskerck's Angel taking Leave from Tobias and his Family (Figs. 92, 93).!4 In 
Peter Paul Rubens and Antony van Dyck, Rembrandt found contemporary in- 
ternational standards against which to measure his own achievements, espe- 
cially in portraiture and histories in his early career. Identifying emphatically 
with his northern heritage, Rembrandt exploited southern Mediterranean im- 
agery when it suited him. 


14 For Heemskerck’s woodcut in Rembrandt's art and in his studio, see Golahny 2007. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Prologue: Setting the Stage 


This introductory material is intended to demonstrate the range of responses 
to the Italian sojourn, and the variety of Italian art available in Amsterdam, as 
background to Rembrandt's experience. Readers familiar with Dutch artists in 
Italy and the art market in Amsterdam may wish to proceed to Chapter 2. 


1 Who Did, or Did Not, Travel to Italy 


Artistic exchanges between the Low Countries and Italy occur from the fif- 
teenth century, often fostered by patrons, and sometimes, but not necessarily, 
involving travel by the artists themselves. For northern artists, travel may have 
served as the final component of training. For some, the Italian sojourn be- 
came permanent or long term when patronage provided steady employment. 
For example, the Medici were hosts to many for extended periods; a few of 
these are Justus Sustermans, Willem van Aelst and Livius Mehus. In Rome, 
northern artists are well documented, but archival documents reveal that 
many more artisans from the Low Countries were working in Rome around 
1600 than are otherwise traced; evidently, the grand building and decorative 
programs attracted craftsmen of all levels.! 

In the 16th century, the Italian experience crucially affected the artistic de- 
velopments of Albrecht Dürer, Jan Gossart, Maarten van Heemskerck, Hendrick 
Goltzius and Lambert Lombard, as they incorporated antiquity, Italian mo- 
tifs, and painting methods into their own production. Around 1600, Francois 
Badens spent four years in Venice; he so thoroughly assimilated painterly tech- 
nique and thematic inventiveness from the north Italians that his works could 
be attributed to Guido Reni.? 

But for others, such as Pieter Bruegel, the Italian trip did not inspire emula- 
tion of the art and antiquity of the south, but rather, irony. Bruegel resolutely 
maintained a vocabulary that opposed Italianate staged spaces and elegantly 
proportioned figures, even as he was fascinated with the alpine terrain. As he 
placed stocky peasants in rugged landscapes or filled town scenes with un- 
ruly revelers, Bruegel organized them in balanced groups with contrapposto 


1 Cavazzini 2008, 13-48. 
2 Van Mander 1604, 298 v; for Badens' Ganymede attributed to Reni, see Bok 2005. 
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postures. Bruegel subverted the orderly Italian ideals for his own goals in pro- 
moting humor and moral interpretation to scenes of everyday life. 

Utrecht artists seem to have had a special affinity for Italy, perhaps because 
the city's Catholic character conditioned their sympathy to the Roman church. 
Statistics for the Utrecht painters reveal that over a quarter of all document- 
ed artists in that city went to Italy, a higher percentage than elsewhere.? One 
Utrecht artist who did not travel nonetheless studied Italian art and encour- 
aged his pupils to journey south. Abraham Bloemaert adapted single figures 
from Sebastiano del Piombo and the Bassano into his paintings. One son, 
Cornelis, went to Paris around 1630 and then Rome, where he remained, work- 
ing under Joachim von Sandrart on the Galleria Giustiniani publication and 
other projects. Another son, Frederik, published a model book that included 
Italianate motifs.^ After training with Bloemaert, Gerard van Honthorst went 
to Rome around 1610; his Roman years and contacts propelled his early success 
and courtly commissions. 

The example of Cornelis Cornelisz van Haarlem (1562-1638) demonstrates 
not only how northern artists appropriated Italian motifs but also how they 
shared resources. Perhaps en route to Italy, Cornelis travelled to France in 1579. 
At Rouen, he turned back to avoid an outbreak of the plague, and then spent a 
year in the workshop of Gilles Coignet in Antwerp. Back in Haarlem, Cornelis 
studied Italian art from prints and drawings. His Massacre of the Innocents 
refers to other artists' versions of the same subject that were known in print 
(Figs. 8, 9). At the center is a direct quotation from Raphael in the soldier pursu- 
ing a mother. To achieve a more balanced and forceful attack, Cornelis placed 
the soldier's hand on the mother's shoulder, rather on the baby's foot. His mus- 
cle men are foregrounded, and one is attacked by three mothers who resist 
more violently than in Raphael's precedent. Cornelis not only proclaimed his 
knowledge of Italian art without travel, but also relegated the Raphael motif to 
the distance. 

Cornelis owned an extensive collection of paper art by Italian and northern 
masters, paintings by Haarlem artists, and over a hundred sculptures, includ- 
ing several by Michelangelo, many after the antique, and some cast from life. 
The Italian sketchbook of Maarten van Heemskerck provided him with various 


3 London 2002,12. 
4 Bolten 1979, 26. 
5 Van Thiel 1999, 253-274, Appendix 11. 
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FIGURE 8 Cornelis van Haarlem, Massacre of the Innocents, 1590, oil/canvas, 245 x 348 cm. 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


FIGURE 9 Marcantonio Raimondi after Raphael, Massacre of the Innocents, c. 1515, 


engraving, 27.7 x 42.2 cm. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 
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motifs.® This sketchbook must have been one of his most prized possessions, 
and he shared it with other artists. Pieter Saenredam (1599-1667) consulted 
it, and then acquired it from Cornelis' estate. His luminous painting of the 
Roman church Santa Maria delle Febbre, signed and dated 1629, was based 
on one of the Heemskerck drawings (Washington, National Gallery of Art).” 
Without viewing some famed Roman monuments, Saenredam convincingly 
depicted them. 


2 Dutch Artists Who Painted Italy at Second Hand 


Dutch Italianate painters form a distinct category, and specialized in arranging 
ruins, peasants and animals in luminous landscapes that evoke a Mediterranean 
setting. Of the thirty or so of the best known among this group, at least seven 
did not travel south, and relied on the drawings, prints, and paintings by those 
artists who had made the journey. These included Nicolaes Berchem, Adriaan 
van de Velde, Aelbert Cuyp and Jan Wynants. Philips Wouwerman (16191668) 
also belongs to this group. He apparently had led his patrons to believe that 
he had painted the Mediterranean sun from his own experience. According 
to Arnold Houbraken, Wouwerman, aware of his impending death, destroyed 
the cache of drawings by Pieter van Laer that he had been using during his 
career. Wishing to protect his reputation, he did not wish Van Laer's drawings 
to betray him.? 

Another artist with an ambiguous relationship to firsthand experience is 
Karel Dujardin (1626-1678). His landscapes of the 1650s include generalized 
Italianate buildings, ruins, cattle and figures. Dujardin had visited France early 
in his career, but there is no sure evidence that he went to Italy until 1675, 
when he is documented in Rome and Venice, where he died in 1678. He could 
have made the trip before 1650 when he married, or around 1653, just after he 
and his wife drew up their wills in Amsterdam, and before 1655, when he is 
again documented there. The gap in documents is suggestive of travel, but not 
necessarily supported by his art.? When Dujardin certainly came to Rome in 


6 ForCornelis' second version of the Massacre (1591; Haarlem, Prinsenhof-Frans Hals Museum), 
which incorporated a torso from the Heemskerck Italian sketchbook, see Amsterdam 1993, 
336, and Bok and Schwartz 1991, 185. 

7 BokandSchwartz 1991, 185; Saenredam painted three other Roman buildings and scenes that 
he dated 1631, 1633 and 1643, using others' drawings. 

8 Houbraken 1718, 11, 71; London 2002, 186. 

9 One drawing signed and dated 1653 by Dujardin of the Piazza Santa Maria Maggiore is the 
only document for an early Italian trip; London 2002, 60. 
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1675, he declared his arrival by inscribing his paintings, Rome. Most tellingly, 
the 1675 Roman landscapes differ from his earlier paintings in their enhanced 
luminosity of sunset and expansive plains and mountains. The inventory of 
Dujardin's widow, made in 1678 in Amsterdam, includes over 30 portfolios of 
paper art. Although the subjects are not specified, they may well have included 
a variety of sources for Dujardin's Italianate motifs. 


3 Jacob van Swanenburg and Pieter Lastman in Italy 


Jacob van Swanenburg (1571-1638) and Pieter Lastman (1583-1633) surely 
communicated their Italian experiences to their pupils, and most certainly 
to Rembrandt. Both must have brought back work that served as a studio re- 
source. As Rembrandt studied it in their workshops, he may have felt no need 
to travel. Yet Swanenburg and Lastman had vastly different experiences in 
Italy. Swanenburg left Leiden around 1591 for Venice and Rome, and settled by 
1605 in Naples where he married a Neapolitan woman, raised his family, and 
converted to Catholicism, without informing his father. He returned to Leiden 
only after his father's death, first briefly in 1615, and permanently in 1617 with 
his wife and three children. In his hellish scenes, he depicted ruins and the 
sulfur clouds of Solfatara.!° However, his versatility is evident in works made 
after his return, two views of St. Pieter's square of 1628 and 1632, the Siege of 
Bethulia, and documented, but lost, portraits." In Naples, he must have had 
some income, but little is known of his activity. 

Lastman spent the years 1602/3—07 in Italy, probably passing through Venice, 
Padua, Verona, Bologna, and Florence, before settling in Rome; he may have 
visited Naples before returning to Amsterdam. Trained with Gerrit Pietersz. 
Sweelinck, Lastman was receptive to the regularized proportions of antiquity 
before his travels. According to Houbraken, he went drawing in the campagna 
with Hans Thomann, Jan Pynas, and Adam Elsheimer.?? An elaborate study of 
the Forum of Nerva, dated 1606, reveals his disciplined approach to record- 
ing ruins as they stood among dwellings (Fig. 10). Lastman's paintings consis- 
tently acknowledge antiquity and art seen in Italy; in particular, his 1619 David 
Giving the Letter to Uriah (New York, The Leiden Collection) makes reference 


10 Jacob van Swanenburg, Aeneas in the Underworld (Gdansk, Museum Narodowe); Aeneas 
in the Underworld (Rome, Galleria Doria Pamphilij). 

11 The views of St. Peter's Square may have been made using print sources (Copenhagen, 
Staten Museum for Kunst; Augsburg, Stádtische Kunstsammlungen). The Siege of Bethulia 
is a complex array of figures in action (Leiden, Lakenhal). 

12 Houbraken 1718, 1, 132. 
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FIGURE 10 Pieter Lastman, Forum of Nerva, 1606, pen and brush drawing, 18.3 x 23.1 cm. 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


to Michelangelo's dome of St. Peter's for the temple of Jerusalem and Giuliano 
de'Medici (Florence, San Lorenzo) for the twisting pose of David.!? 


In Rome, Lastman studied the paintings of Caravaggio in the churches of 


San Luigi de'Francesi and Sant'Agostino, and probably also the Seven Works 
of Mercy altarpiece in Naples.!^ Years after his return to Amsterdam, Lastman 


13 
14 


Golahny 2008; Golahny 2009. 

Appropriations from Caravaggio in Lastman's work include, but are not limited to, these. 
From the St. Matthew cycle (1601-02; Rome, Contarelli Chapel, San Luigi de'Francesi), 
Lastman borrowed the angel from the second St. Matthew for his Sacrifice of Abraham 
(1612; Amsterdam, Rembrandthuis) and other paintings. He adapted the foreshortened 
St. Paul from the Conversion of St. Paul (1601; Rome, Cerasi Chapel, Santa Maria del Popolo) 
for the terrified soldier lying on the ground in his two paintings of the Resurrection of 
1610 and 1612 (Budapest, Museum of Fine Arts; Los Angeles, J. Paul Getty Museum) and 
Battle of Constantine (1613; Bremen, Kunsthalle). He reversed Caravaggio's angel from The 
Seven Acts of Mercy (1607; Naples, Chiesa del Monte della Misericordia) for his Sacrifice of 
Abraham (1616; Paris, Louvre) and Hagar and the Angel in the Wilderness (1621; Jerusalem, 
The Israel Museum); as Caravaggio painted the commission for the Seven Acts in Naples 
in 1607, it would seem Lastman either visited Naples before returning to Amsterdam 
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had renewed encounters with Caravaggio's paintings in the possession of Louis 
Finson and Abraham Vinck, as he was called upon to appraise them. The grand 
Madonna of the Rosary decisively affected his arrangements of figures from 
planar to multi-leveled in his paintings after about 1616. 

Swanenburg and Lastman, who exploited their Italian experiences very 
differently in their art, undoubtedly told tales of their years in Italy in their 
workshops. Rembrandt, who gained familiarity with Italian art in Leiden and 
Amsterdam with ease and lack of expense, had no need to travel. 


4 Advice about Travel 


In 1604, Karel van Mander recommended traveling to Italy, but also warned of 
its dangers. He had gone to Italy in the 1570s, and may have written from per- 
sonal experience when advising the artist to travel, but with caution: 


I would strongly urge you to travel, 

had I not the fear that you would go astray, 

for Rome is the city, which above other places, 

could make an artist's journey fruitful, 

being the capital of the schools of Pictura, 

but also the one place where spendthrifts 

and prodigal sons squander their possessions. 

Be reluctant to permit a youth to make the journey.!® 


March 1607, or knew the picture through an intermediary. And finally and pertinently, 
again from the Contarelli Chapel, this time from the Martyrdom of St. Matthew, he adapt- 
ed the screaming, fleeing youth for Nausicaa's maid at the very center of the 1609 Meeting 
of Ulysses and Nausicaa (Braunschweig, Herzog Anton Ulrich-Museum) and used the 
same figure, in reverse, for the bare-chested maid standing in the chariot in the 1619 ver- 
sion (Munich, Alte Pinakothek). See further Golahny 2008. 

15 Seifert 2011, 46. 

16 Van Mander, 1604, 6v (Den Grondt, Book 1, stanza 66): 
"Doch ick soud' u gantsch tot reysen verwecken 
Vreesd' ick niet of ghy mocht comen in dolen 
Want Room is de Stadt, daer voor ander plecken 
Der Schilders reyse haer veel toe wil strecken 
Wesende het hooft der Picturae Scholen 
Maer de rechte plaetse, daer quistecolen 
En verloren Sonen haer goedt doorbrenghen 
T'is schromich zijn Jeucht die reyse ghehenghen." 
English translation by L. Harwood in London 2002, 15. 
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The benefits as well as the risks of the journey were significant. The art- 
ist's journey could be educational, but it would expose young men to the 
temptations of an indolent and dissolute life style. Van Mander may have had 
Caravaggio in mind, as one example of an artist whose behavior was repre- 
hensible. Praising Caravaggio's paintings, Van Mander criticized his difficult 
character, which, he stated, was incompatible with the art of painting!” Van 
Mander continued with a dire warning of Rome as “a treacherous nest, in 
which all evils are bred, and spread throughout the world.” Yet Van Mander 
acknowledged that there was much to gain, as long as the young artist avoided 
hustlers, thieves and loose women. 

Corroboration of the potential evils of Italian travel came from the 
Amsterdam merchant and collector Nicolaes Sohier (1588-1642) who explic- 
itly forbade his son to go to Italy. In his 1641 will, Sohier stipulated that his son 
"should make no trip to Italy, for reasons I have made known to my friends"? 
We may speculate that this had more to do with social distractions than the 
hazards of travel. Sohier belonged to the Amsterdam merchant families who 
collected art and conducted trade in the Mediterranean. Between 1590-1620, 
there was considerable shipping trade between Amsterdam and Italy; of the 
39 Dutch merchants doing business in Italy during that period, at least five, 
including Sohier, belonged to families that demonstrated significant interest in 
the arts: Jonas Witsen, Jan Nicquet, Hans van Uffel, and Gerard Reynst. Later 
in the 17th century, the Deutz and Coymans family managed extensive interna- 
tional shipping networks from Amsterdam, and among the varied goods they 
handled were paintings and marble statues from Italy?! 

Sohier's son did not need travel to further his interest in art. Sohier had a 
choice collection of Italian paintings, of which 24 were bequeathed to his son.?? 
Among the more impressive were two half-lengths. One is the suggestive Triple 
Portrait of two women and a man, considered to be by three Venetian paint- 
ers, Giorgione, Titian and Sebastiano del Piombo (Detroit, Detroit Institute of 
Arts). The other is Guido Reni's Allegory of Painting and Drawing, an example 


17 Van Mander 1604, 191. 

18 X Van Mander 1604, 6v (Den Grondt, Book 1, stanza 67): “Jae een verradich nest, daer 
men in broedet Al t'quaet heden verspreyt de Weerelt over …” English translation from 
Thompson 1997, 80. 

19 For Sohier’s prohibition for his son to visit Italy, see The Hague 1995, 92. 

20 . Hart1978. 

21 Bikker 1998. 

22 Among Sohier's 24 paintings were also a Courtesan by Palma Vecchio; St. Paul by Paris 
Bordone; Madonna with Child and St. John by Veronese; St. John Preaching, attributed to 
Parmigianino; Madonna and Child by Titian; and Courtesan by Angelo Caroselli; Meijer 
2000, 380-81. 
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of brilliant color and brushwork (Paris, Musée du Louvre). These and other 
works provided a sampling of Italian painting from the previous century to 
the present. 

Popular literature supports Sohier's misgivings, as articulated by Jacob Cats 
and Justus Lipsius, among others, and analyzed by Anna Frank-van Westrienen 
in her account of Dutch travelers during the 17th century? As much as hu- 
manist advice about travel was positive, it was countered by the pitfalls await- 
ing the unwary. Indeed, travel was fraught with various dangers: bandits, severe 
weather, illness, financial cost, exploitative guides, prostitutes, and presum- 
ably also miscommunication due to cultural and language differences. Italy 
was regarded as a place of particularly seductive temptations from women 
and raucous jolly company. Such experiences were recounted by one young 
Dutchman, Matthijs van de Merwede (1613-1664), who spent three years there, 
1647-1650. Upon returning to the Netherlands, he lost no time in publishing 
his amorous adventures, whether actual or imagined, in his 1651 collection of 
poetry titled Uyt-heemsen oorlog, ofte Roomse min-triomfen. His account was 
sufficiently full of amorous adventures to serve either as a lure to the south or 
a sobering tale. 

Gerard ter Borch 1 (1582/3-1662), was in Italy c. 1604-161, and reflected on 
his experience with thankfulness for divine protection: 


God was with me: he gave me life: 

In growing up: he always stayed with me ... 
Guided me on my way: journeyed to Italy. 
Stayed with me there ... 

Safe from harm: nothing befell me, 

[I was] Generously provided for....?* 


Ter Borch returned to The Netherlands not only with gratitude for a safe jour- 
ney, but also with drawings, many of Roman ruins, which would prove useful in 
the training of three of his children who became artists, Mozes, Gerard r1, and 
Gesina. Copying paper art belonged to their education. Mozes made over ten 
copies after Rembrandt, and at least five after Italian artists. Such an empha- 
sis on Dutch in contrast to Italian models seems typical of artistic practice in 
the Netherlands throughout the century. Despite his artistic training, Ter Borch 
pursued a more lucrative career as licentiemeester. 


23 For examples, see Frank-van Westrienen 1983, 58-61 and 88-91 for temptations and 
robbery. 
24 Cited from Amsterdam 2001, 51. 
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In the subsequent decades, those who dispensed advice intended for the 
young artist were ambivalent about travel to Italy. Jacques de Ville wrote a brief 
treatise inthe form of a dialogue between Architecture and Painting, published 
in 1628. His opinion of the Italian art of his time was rather low, but he none- 
theless believed that the Dutch artists could benefit from study of the foremost 
Italian Renaissance painters; however, he did not consider travel necessary in 
order to do this.2° Cornelis Biens, whose 1636 De Teecken-Const derives from 
Van Mander's Schilder-Boeck, similarly did not regard an Italian trip essential; 
he advised the young artist to study the best examples that he could find, with- 
out specifying their geographical origin.?6 Biens’ Calvinist orientation may 
have contributed to his ambivalence about travel to the seat of Catholicism. 

Samuel van Hoogstraten (1627—1678) traveled early in his career, between 1651 
and 1654. Despite working at the Viennese court and joining the Bentveughels 
in Rome, he did not consider his travels formative. In his Inleyding (1678) he 
did not explicitly recommend travel to view art at first hand. Although he 
acknowledged that the Italians were better at large-scale works and that the 
Netherlanders were better at detailed, small pieces, he did not pursue rigor- 
ous comparison of northern and southern artists. His orientation, fostered in 
Rembrandt's studio, was to further the character of Dutch art, and to provide a 
working vocabulary and theoretical framework independent of dialogue with 
the Italians. His many references to Italian art demonstrate his expertise, but 
in recounting his own journeys, he also admitted that travel is a diversion.?" 

Such ambivalence is echoed by Gerard de Lairesse (1647-171), who 
lived in Liége, Utrecht, and Amsterdam. In his first treatise of 1707, Het 
Groote Schilderboek, he gave no advice about travel. However, in his second, 
Grondlegginge ter Teekenkonst of 1713, he recommended an Italian trip of sev- 
eral years.?? The lengthy dialogue between the Old Artist and Young Painter 
concerned artistic training. After the pupil has studied well the basics of art, 
he is advised to take an Italian trip of two to three years, according to the Old 
Artist. But, the Old Artist continued, the student does not need to go to Rome 
to distinguish the beautiful and good from the ugly and unskilled, for such 
good judgment can be just as easily learned from books, plasters, and prints. 
For De Lairesse, fully immersed in humanist culture, travel was not essential, 
and his advice reflects his own experience. 


25 De Ville 1628, 7. 

26 De Klerk 1982, 24. 

27 Van Hoogstraten 1678, 201. 
28 De Lairesse 1713, 40-44. 
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The 1642 treatise of Philips Angel sets forth the eight areas of expertise for 
artists: sound judgment, good drawing, ability to compose, decorative rich- 
ness, light and shadow, keen observation in order to portray convincingly the 
natural world, perspective and histories. Relying on printed sources, especially 
Van Mander, Franciscus Junius and Pliny, Angel compiled examples to bolster 
his general elevation of the art of painting. He advised the artist to be educated 
in those skills that would serve his art, which he summarized in his description 
of the perfect artist: 


He has sound judgment, a sure and reliable hand for drawing, a rich 
talent in the natural arrangement of objects, an ingenious invention of 
pleasing abundance, the proper arrangement of the lights and shades, 
with a good observation of distinctive natural things, a well-versed un- 
derstanding of perspective, and equal experience in the knowledge of 
histories accompanied by profound and essential reflections based upon 
wide reading and study. He would also have some grasp of mathematical 
principles ... [and] a thorough understanding of anatomy, seek to imitate 
nature rather than another master's manner, know how to mix paint in 
fleshy colors, distinguish between all woolen fabrics, linen and silk, and 
have a nimble ... brush.?? 


This level of perfection might not actually exist, Angel admitted, and quoted 
Jacob Cats, stating that “he who comes nearest [this model] has done the best.” 

Angel did not state how the artist was to gain his training, but nowhere did 
he recommend travel. The living artists for whom he has the highest praise did 
not journey south. He singled out Jan Lievens, Rembrandt, Jacob Backer and 
Dirck Blecker for their knowledge of histories and ability to paint them with 
perceptive inventiveness. But he had the highest praise for Gerrit Dou, who 
achieved “a meticulous looseness that he guides with a sure and certain draw- 
ing hand."?? Dou’s ability to capture the glowing appearance of the natural 
world demonstrated the mastery of illusion. For all Angel's references to artists 
and writers of antiquity and the Italian Renaissance, the firsthand experience 
of other lands did not belong to artistic achievement. 


29 Angel 1642, 34; Angel/Hoyle 1996, 242. 
30 Angel 1642, 56; Angel/Hoyle 1996, 248. 
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5 On the Road in Italy: Nicholas Stone Jr. 


Had Rembrandt gone to Italy, his experience would have been similar to that of 
Nicholas Stone Junior (1618—1647), a young artist of Dutch-English background 
who described his journey at length. Young men travelling on tour in France, 
Italy, and Germany often kept diaries, but few artists did. Presumably, they 
made drawings which served their purposes better. 

Nicholas Stone trained as a sculptor under his father, who became master 
mason to the Crown in London; his elder brother Henry (1616-1653) appren- 
ticed to their uncle Thomas de Keyser in Amsterdam around 1635 for several 
years and is best known as a copyist of others' paintings. The brothers spent 
four years in Italy, and Nicholas scrupulously recorded their activities and ex- 
penses. In the spring 1638, Nicholas sailed from England to meet Henry in Paris; 
they wentoverland from Paris to Marseille, then by boat to Leghorn; they stayed 
in Florence for three months (June-September 1638), then remained in Rome 
between October 1638 and May 1642, with a month in Naples (March 1639). At 
the end of their stay, they spent a month touring central and northern Italy. 
They traveled east through Umbria to Ancona, by boat to Venice (June 1642), 
and primarily by horse through Padua, Ferrara, Bologna, Firenzuola, Florence, 
Pisa, Leghorn and Genoa. From that port city, they sailed back to England. 
Their itinerary represents a well-established route with emphasis on Florence, 
Rome, and Naples, and brief visits to Venice, Padua, and Bologna, and small 
cities in between. 

In the Uffizi, Nicholas drew after sculptures and Henry painted copies 
of Correggio; they marveled at the Tribuna, the octagonal gallery with the 
Medici Venus. They found that special permission and fees were not needed 
in the Boboli Gardens and the New Sacristy, San Lorenzo, where they drew 
Michelangelo's sculpture. In Rome, they found entrance to major sites more 
difficult. Perhaps because fees were required, they visited the Belvedere only 
once, on October 24, 1639. After failing to gain access to the Ludovisi Garden in 
Rome on August 4, 1639, they succeeded on September 10, through the inter- 
vention of Sir William Hamilton, the English Ambassador. 

The brothers found themselves in situations requiring the graciousness of 
courtly life. In the Uffizi, the brothers were greeted by Ferdinand rr, Duke of 
Tuscany, who seemed quite interested in chatting with them; he asked whether 
the kings of England and Lord Arundel had many “rare things" as if he were 
informing himself of others' treasures and confirming the value of his own.?! 
The brothers had meetings with two famous artists, Gianlorenzo Bernini 


31 Spiers 1918, 163. 
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in Rome and Guido Reni in Bologna. As Nicholas informed Bernini that his 
marble portrait of Charles 1 was much admired not only for the “exquisit- 
nesse of the worke but the likenesse and nere resemblance" to the king, he 
was warmly welcomed by the sculptor, who talked at length and invited him 
to call again. Nicholas' account of the meeting with Guido, on Saturday morn- 
ing 28 July 1642, was just one sentence: "I spoke with Sr. Guido Reni and se his 
worke.” The brothers may have learned to communicate well enough in Italian, 
although when Nicholas visited Bernini he was accompanied by an unnamed 
young artist who spoke Italian. 

The brothers carried out business for their father. They ordered the escutch- 
eons for a tomb then in progress, and in September 1639, en route to Naples 
from Rome, they shipped a box to their father in England. This box includ- 
ed "the schuchions for my Lady Barkleys monument, with 21 desines of my 
brothers, 46 of mine, with the modell of the Satyre Martyns, fiue bookes of 
archytecture, diuers other prints, 14 peeces of plaister..."?? In 1640, Nicholas 
recorded that he purchased “113 small pieces of seuerall sorts of marble" to 
send to his father in England.?? Preparing to return to England in May 1642, 
Nicholas recorded the expenses of packing boxes for sculptures, prints, and 
books; he included some last-minute purchases of bound volumes of prints, 
including two books of Perrier (presumably two copies of the 1638 Segmenta 
nobelium signorum et statuarum), the Galleria Giustiniani volumes, and "prints 
of the roofe in the Popes Chapple in the Vatican." The unusual items are a wax 
Apollo by Francois Duquesnoy, and “Cupid & Psyche of Raphael," “given me by 
Sr. Francisco Fiammingo,” both gifts indicating a friendship with Duquesnoy 
that is otherwise little noted in the diary.?^ Raphael's Cupid and Psyche could 
be the print series by the Master of the Die, which was highly valued in several 
Amsterdam collections and consulted extensively by artists, or a single sheet 
engraving of one of the episodes from the cycle. The brothers also purchased 
books, prints, and plasters, presumably for their own future use. 

Ultimately, the Stone brothers enjoyed the monuments and scenery, and 
were as well informed about Italian art as a general visitor, with no surprises 
among those artists mentioned: Michelangelo, Giambologna, Andrea del Sarto, 
Correggio and Raphael in Florence; Titian, Veronese, Giorgione, Tintoretto, 
Pordenone and Palma Giovane in Venice; Donatello in Padua; and Carracci, 
Reni, Raphael and Domenichino in Bologna. Nicholas gave an extensive list of 


32 Spiers 1918, 171. 
33 Spiers 1918, 197. 
34 Spiers 1918, 193-195. 
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art works in Florence, a lengthy description of ancient monuments, churches, 
and sculpture in Rome, and short accounts of the main attractions elsewhere. 

What Nicholas omitted in his journal is also significant. In Rome, at the 
church of Santa Maria del Popolo, he noted the Porta del Popolo, designed 
by Michelangelo but unfinished on the inside, and the obelisk in the piazza.?5 
But he made no mention of the interior of the church, which contained works 
by Caravaggio and Carracci in the Cerasi Chapel and by Raphael in the Chigi 
Chapel. He listed the main statues in the Vatican Belvedere and studied care- 
fully the plan of St. Peter's, but did not write about the Sistine Chapel frescoes 
or tapestries, although he purchased prints after the vault frescoes. Dutiful but 
not inquisitive, Nicholas did what was expected of him. 

Aspects of the Stone brothers' travels are reinforced by documentation con- 
cerning the Italian sojourns of young Dutch men. Among the wealthy educated 
elite who traveled to Italy are included Jan Six (1641-43), Constantijn Huygens 
Jr. (1649-50), Joan Huydecoper 11 (1648), Jan Six van Chandelier (1650), and 
the Deutz brothers (late 1640s). Several of these young men kept expense ac- 
counts, undoubtedly for their families who paid for their travels. For example, 
Joan Huydecoper 11 spent 2400 guilders for a year of travel in 1648.36 Three of 
the five Deutz brothers undertook the grand tour in preparation for them to 
assume responsibility for the family importing business; they were to learn lan- 
guages and build up their contacts to benefit the business. Jeronimus, Joseph 
and Jean set out together, but Jean returned home earlier than the others who 
were still abroad during 1649-1650. Jean's trip of three years and three months 
cost 15,662 guilders. The two others spent 10,000 each during their four years 
of travel.?? These sums indicate the high end, and would be prohibitive for a 
young artist of modest means. 

Aernout Hellemans Hooft (1629-1680), son of Pieter Cornelis Hooft, made 
the journey August 1649 to November 1651. His trip was well-organized, and he 
often traveled with a group of Dutchmen. He was prepared with preliminary 
readings, as his education was carefully overseen by his father, who himself 
had made the trip to France, Italy and the Holy Roman Empire in 1598-1601. 
Aernout made the journey after his father's death, supervised from a distance 
by his mother, Leonora Hellemans, who was from an Antwerp family and first 
married to the rich merchant Jan Battista Bartolotti van den Heuvel. Aernout's 
diary records his activities, but reveals few personal observations. In Rome 
from December 1649- February 1650, and again in March 1650 for a month 


35 Spiers 1918, 174. 
36 Hooft 2001, 8. 
37 Bikker 1998, 287. 
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following his Naples trip, Aernout duly visited villas, palaces and churches, 
and was particularly impressed by his papal visit on January 2, 1650. Aernout's 
notations about art are cryptic and unenthusiastic. His most engaged record 
of any art collection is reserved for the Villa Borghese, where he visited on 
December 27, 1649: 


A naked figure on a marble mattress, very beautiful. Apollo and Daphne 
transforming into a laurel tree. Aeneas and Achilles, and still other things 
by the Cavalier Bernini. The Farnese Bull in [a] small [version] and many 
other sculptures and paintings.°® 


He was intrigued by the “naked figure on a marble mattress" but avoided nam- 
ing it as the hermaphrodite; by calling it "very beautiful" he gave it his highest 
appreciation. As much as ever, here he was moved to wonder, at the hermaph- 
rodite, at Bernini, and other marvelous pieces. When he visited Santa Maria 
del Popolo, he made no reference to any artist or the Cerasi and Chigi chapels. 
When he visited the Pantheon, he noted Raphael's grave.?? He, like the Stone 
brothers, was particularly fascinated with the Armory in Venice. 

Aernout and the Stone brothers had advice from acquaintances and at 
times, a hired guide. In Naples, a city well known to be exploitative of foreign- 
ers, a guide was especially desired. Nicholas hired guides by the day or for a 
specific site, and spent 11 iulios for a personal guide in Pozzuoli." Aernout's 
visit to Naples was in a group organized by a chaperone hired by his mother, as 
well as a full time guide. 

In their journals, Nicholas and Aernout reveal a sense of obligation to dem- 
onstrate that they had spent their time wisely and benefitted from these trav- 
els. Probably both expected their families to read about their activities, not 
only to experience them vicariously but also to ensure that they had done what 
was expected of them. 

Guidebooks tended to repeat one another in their lists of main attractions 
and itineraries. Francois Schott's Itinerarii Italiae, first published 1590, was in- 
tended for an international audience and often reprinted; Aernout had studied 
this book before commencing his travels. From around 1592, there was a grow- 
ing number of Dutch guidebooks that gave useful information concerning 


38 Hooft 2001, ui2: “… een naekt beeldt op een marmore matras seer schoon. Apollo en 
Daphne in een lauriertak veranderende. Aeneas en Achilles, en noch enige andere din- 
gen van de Cavaljer Bernini. De Stier van Farnese in't kleijn, en veel andere beelden en 
schilderijen." 

39 Hooft 2001, 107-8. 

40 Spiers 1918, 193. 
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travel routes and main attractions." The Stone brothers followed one, by 
an unspecified author; Aernout mentioned a popular one, Roma antiqua et 
moderna that appeared in numerous editions.4? The most complete of these 
is by Lambert van den Bos, first published in 1657 and expanded in 1661.43 Van 
den Bos provided a day-by-day itinerary by city, with full lists of the main 
attractions of art, buildings, and natural attractions. 

As artists, the Stone brothers' goals were not only to view the main attrac- 
tions but also to draw them. Consequently, what is unique to Nicholas' jour- 
nal is his study of some monuments, such as the villa at Poggio Imperiale, 
Florence, and the Pantheon, Rome; these were on the tourist agenda, but an 
artist or aspiring architect devoted more attention than a casual viewer to 
these buildings. Rarely did Nicholas show amazement, as he did in his account 
of the steep and narrow pass across the Appenines at Firenzuola, which of- 
fered breathtaking views. He was in awe at San Marco, Venice, but admitted it 
"did not much please him.” His notations pertain precisely to his activities, and 
reveal little interpretation. 

Contrasting with the travels of the Stone brothers and Aernout Hooft were 
the extended sojourns of Jan Brueghel the Elder (1568-1625), Peter Paul Rubens 
(1577-1640) and Antony van Dyck (1599-1641). Brueghel was in Italy from 1589- 
1596, Rubens from 1599-1608, and Van Dyck from 1621-27. Their activities are 
well known from their letters, commissions, and acquaintances; Rubens, a dip- 
lomat as well as painter, and Van Dyck were attached to courts and aristocratic 
patrons. Coming from Antwerp, rather than the Dutch Republic, their patron- 
age and Catholic affiliation placed them in the wealthiest and most cultivated 
circles. They were treated as aristocracy, a highly unusual circumstance for 
painters. 

If Rembrandt had made the journey, he would have embarked around 1625. 
He may have been ambitious to gain the attention and patronage that was lav- 
ished on Rubens and Van Dyck. Realistically, however, such aristocratic con- 
tacts were out of reach for a young Dutch artist without powerful connections, 
even one so gifted as Rembrandt. Without arranged commissions and intro- 
ductions, Rembrandt would have followed an itinerary similar to Lastman and 
the Stone brothers. One purpose of the tour was to acquire paper art and sculp- 
ture for use in the artist's studio. Rembrandt acquired these in Amsterdam. 


41  Frank-van Westrienen 1983, 75. Pompilio Totti's guide to Rome, first Italian edition 1637, 
was translated into Dutch; later editions mentioned art work in churches. 

42 Aernout probably used the guidebook to Rome by Federico Franzini, which appeared in 
various editions from around 1600 on. 

43  Inhisfour-day itinerary of Rome, Van den Bos included churches and palazzi, but few de- 
tails of their furnishings, and no names of artists; Van den Bos 1661, 379—405. For example, 
in San Pietro in Vincoli, he mentioned the Moses, but omitted Michelangelo's name. 
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Given the pattern that emerges in later decades of his difficulties with patrons, 
Rembrandt may have found the social aspects of travel tedious. Entrance to 
collections required politeness, as permissions might be granted only at the 
good will of the proprietors or upon a recommendation from an official. Other 
obstacles may have been the dangers and expenses of travel, and the often 
arduous physical demands of getting from one place to another. So Rembrandt 
opted out of the grand tour. 


6 The Material Evidence: Collecting Italian Art in Holland 


In the commercial center of Amsterdam, the broad patterns of collecting, buy- 
ing, and selling art have been set forth by Marten Jan Bok, Friso Lammertse, 
Bert W. Meijer, J. Michael Montias and Jaap van der Veen, among others. My 
remarks here draw on their excellent analyses of the collectors, dealers and art 
works in the north Netherlands in the 17th century, with particular relevance to 
Rembrandt.^^ In the first half of the 17th century, Italian art generally belonged 
to a "special group of collectors all of whom had lived in Italy for some time, or 
had trading relations with that country”*° Very likely, these had business ties to 
Italy, and if familiar with the Italian language, they even read Giorgio Vasari on 
art. After the publication of Van Mander's Schilder-Boeck in 1604, the language 
impediment for information about Italian art was removed; the Dutch had an 
easy reference for Italian artists up to that year. 

Even in Leiden, there were a few noteworthy Italian paintings and at least 
one extraordinary collection of paper art. Daniel van der Meulen, a merchant 
from Antwerp, owned a Palma Vecchio Courtesan by 1600, and the advocate 
Jeronimus de Backere owned a Titian portrait by 1622. These must have been 
exceptional, as the Palma was highly praised by Van Mander, and the Titian 
noted by Arent van Buchell.^9 Cornelis Boissens, a calligrapher, painter and 
engraver himself, had an extensive collection of prints and drawings, includ- 
ing prints after Raphael, chiaroscuro woodcuts by Francesco Vanni, and draw- 
ings by Polidoro da Caravaggio, Veronese, Rosso, and Parmigianino.*" As a 
young man of recognized talent, Rembrandt may have been granted access to 
these collections. 


44 Bok in Amsterdam 1993, 136-66; Van der Veen in The Hague 1997, 91-96.; Lammertse and 
Van der Veen in London/Amsterdam 2006, passim; Meijer 2000 gives earlier bibliogra- 
phy; Lugt 1936; Delft 2002. 

45 Bokin Amsterdam 1993, 136-151. 

46 Van Mander 1604, 187v; Leiden 1976, 12. 

47 For Boissens’ collection and Van Buchell’s visit to it, see Amsterdam 1999, 62; Van Gelder 
and Jost 1985, 199. 
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7 Van Mander's Account of Remarkable Italian Paintings in 
Dutch Collections 


By Van Mander's tally, there were 36 collectors in Amsterdam, about 12 each 
in Leiden and Haarlem, and a sprinkling in other cities, for a total of 76 
liefhebbers. In the later decades, art collectors flourished, with some in 
Rotterdam, Delft, The Hague, and Utrecht.^? Italian paintings in the Dutch 
Republic by 1604 tended to stay in the area. Among the notable Italian paint- 
ings mentioned by Van Mander are a Guido Reni Judith belonging to Michiel 
Wyntgis (?-after 1626), who had a collection of over 160 paintings in his 
Middelburgh home. The Reni Judith was known to several Dutch artists later in 
the century, and it was reproduced in mezzotint by Wallerant Vaillant (Fig. 11).49 


FIGURE 11 
Wallerant Vaillant after Guido Reni, 
Judith, c. 1672, mezzotint, 40.3 x 

25 cm. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


48 Van der Veen in The Hague 1997, 91. 

49 For Wyntgis, see Bok in Amsterdam 1993, 147 and 162; Meijer 2000, 177. By around 1630, Jan 
van Bijlert, inspired by Reni's example, painted his own Judith (Brussels, Musée Royeaux 
des Beaux-Arts). 
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Van Mander praised a Bassano Annunciation to the Shepherds, in the collec- 


tion of Jan Nicquet (1539-1608): 


There is by him [Bassano] to be seen in Amsterdam, with the Art-loving 
Jan Nicquet, a canvas of oil colors, being the story of the Angel's annun- 
ciation to the Shepherds; it is wonderfully made, in drawing and type of 
painting, among other things that are to be seen at other Art Lovers in 
Amsterdam. This piece, and various others, are in print, very well done, 
by Jan Sadeler and his two brothers.°° 


Among the many versions of Bassano's Annunciation to the Shepherds are 


several close to the engravings by Jan and Egidius Sadeler (Fig. 12).5! 


50 


51 


FIGURE 12 

Jacopo Bassano, Annunciation 
to the Shepherds, c. 1555-60, 
oil/canvas, 106.1 x 82.6 cm. 
Washington, National Gallery 
of Art 


Van Mander 1604, 180v: “Van hem is te sien tot Amsterdam, by den Constlievenden Ioan 
Ycket, eenen doeck van Olyverwe, wesende d'Historie van d'Engelsche boodtschap aen 
den Herderen: den welcken wonderlycken uytsteeckt, in teyckeninghe en aerdt van schil- 
deren, buyten ander dingen, die daer en by ander Constbeminders t'Amsterda[m] te sien 
zijn. Dit stuck, en verscheyden ander, comen seer wel ghedaen in Print door Ioan Sadler, 
en zijn twee Broeders.” 

See also Meijer 2000, 377, for other versions. 
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Hendrick van Os (1555/56—1615/21), a trader with Russia and Asia, was one 
of the founders of the Dutch East India Company.?? He owned Venus, Juno, 
and Pallas by Palma Giovane, which provoked an extensive description from 
Van Mander: 


A large piece … at the [house of the] art-loving Heer Hendrijck van Os, 
in which Venus, Juno, and Pallas sit together at a table, and the envious 
Discord, after having thrown the apple of conflict to them, flies away. Here 
there are still more characters, as a half-naked Pourer, little children, and 
other things. But especially exceptional is the gracefulness of Venus, who 
sits half from behind, and turns herself very beautifully toward Cupid, 
who appears to whisper secretly in her ear; the head of Venus, [her] but- 
tock, knee, and all [are made] very well and in a skillful manner of work- 
ing. In sum, it is a piece highly prized, as it truly deserves.5? 


Palma's painting represents a Marriage of Peleus and Thetis, in which Discord 
has already thrown the portentously inscribed fruit, and flies away. A drawing, 
representing an earlier moment, reflects the lost painting (Fig. 13).5+ Venus, 
Juno, Pallas are seated at a table, while Cupid and a servant are in the corners, 
and Discord enters with the apple, which is yet to be tossed.55 


52 See Bok in Amsterdam 1993, 141, for an account of Van Os’ art collecting and business 
interests. 

53 Van Mander 1604, 187: “… een groot stuck ... tot den constliefdighen Heer Hendrijck van 
Os, wesende daer Venus, Iuno, en Pallas by een sitten aen Tafel, en de nijdighe Tweedracht 
den twist-appel hen toegeworpen heeft, en henen vlieght. Hier by zijn noch meer person- 
agien, als eenen half naeckten Schencker, Kinderkens, en ander dinghen. Maer bysonder 
is seer gracelijck de Venus, die half wat van achter sit, en keert haer seer aerdich nae haren 
Cupido, die haer yet schijnt heymelijck in d'oor te seggen, de tronie der Venus, bille, knie, 
en alles zijn seer wel, en op een hervaren manier van wercken ghedaen: Summa, is een 
stuck dat seer ghepresen wort, ghelijck het wel weerdich is.” See also Noé 1954, 270 and 
272, notes 2 and 3, where the painting is identified as the Marriage of Peleus and Thetis, 
and other paintings by Palma in Amsterdam collections are mentioned. 

54  Cohen-Willner 1999, 175, related this drawing to the painting owned by Van Os, and fur- 
ther analyzed his collection. The “half-naked pourer" loosely derives from a similar figure 
in Tintoretto's Last Supper, made for the Refectory of the Crociferi, Venice. Van Mander 
recognized that a “pourer” was a Venetian trademark; a man pouring wine also appears in 
Titian's Bacchanal of the Andrians (Madrid, Prado). 

55 The drawing indicates a moment earlier than the apple-throwing at the marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis. Although this episode is the cause of the Trojan war, it is not recounted 
by Homer in the Iliad because it occurred earlier. Palma's invention, a variation in which 
Eris enters, before the three goddesses are aware of its inscription “to the fairest,’ would 
have appealed to erudite viewers. See further Sluijter 1990, 198-209. 
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FIGURE 13 Palma Giovane, Feast of the Gods, c. 1590, drawing, 10.2 x 13.8 cm. Munich, 
Staatliche Graphische Sammlung 


Van Mander was especially intrigued by Venus sitting “half from behind.” 
Twisting her body to display both buttocks and breasts, Venus holds an im- 
possible posture. This pose may be reflected in Werner van den Valckert's 
Amphitrite Seated on Dolphins; the nude twists, so that both back and front are 
displayed.56 The many feasts of the gods painted and engraved around 1600 by 
Goltzius, Bloemaert, Joachim Wtewael and Cornelis van Haarlem, laden with 
elaborate and luxurious details, may also reflect Palma's painting. 

Artists who went to Italy certainly brought back souvenirs of their travels 
that were useful for their own production, as did the Stone brothers. Pieter 
Lastman evidently owned a Raphael drawing of high quality, as may be inferred 
from its description in an Amsterdam sale catalogue of 1778. One of four draw- 
ings related to Raphael's Transfiguration in Antonie Rutgers' collection, this 
particular piece had belonged to Lastman, who, according to the catalogue, 
brought it from Italy (Fig. 14). The four drawings are listed at the beginning of 
the catalogue, indicating they must have been among the most prized pieces 


56 For Van den Valckert's Amphitrite Seated on Dolphins of 1619 (Skoyen, Oslo, Collection 
E. W. Sissener), see Sluijter 2006, 209. 
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FIGURE 14 

Raphael, Transfiguration, 
1520, oil/panel, 410 x 

279 cm. Vatican State, 
Pinacoteca Vaticana 
PHOTO: SCALA/ART 
RESOURCE, NY 


in the collection. Lastman's drawing, in pen, wash and white heightening, for 
Raphael Transfiguration is more extensively described than any other work in 
the catalogue: 


In this Drawing is Jesus, speaking with Moses and Elijah, in the Clouds on 
the Mountain Tabor; one sees two Disciples sleeping in the foreground, 
and Peter kneeling, all full of expression, [it] is beautifully drawn with the 
pen, then the shadows [are]washed, and [it] is heightened with white. 
This Drawing was brought here to [this] Land from Italy by the Artist 
Lastman, 1605.57 


57 Rutgers 1778, 3, for the Raphael drawing owned by Lastman in the sale catalogue of 
Antonie Rutgers: "In deeze Teekening word Jesus, spreekende met Mozes en Elias, in de 
Wolken op den Berg Thabor; twee Discipelen ziet men op de voorgrond slapende, en 
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If we may discount the slight error in the date for Lastman's return to 
Amsterdam (in fact, he returned in 1607), we may not so easily dismiss the spe- 
cific information that it was he who acquired this drawing in Italy. This reveals 
not only that Lastman brought paper art from Italy with him on his return from 
the grand tour, but also that the lore associated with his art persisted in collec- 
tors' minds and conferred prestige. If Lastman had one such grand drawing, he 
likely acquired similar works. 

From Van Mander’s Schilder-Boeck, the Dutch reader knew that Caravaggio 
was a sensation, for he challenged decorum and convention in both his wild 
personality and his paintings. Original paintings by Caravaggio were accessi- 
ble. When Louis Finson (c. 1580-1617) settled in Amsterdam in 1616 after years 
in Italy and France, he brought four of Caravaggio's original paintings and sev- 
eral of his own copies after them. He lived with the painter Abraham Vinck 
(c. 1580-1619), with whom he had shared a house in Rome and Naples, and 
to whom he bequeathed his paintings. These were Caravaggio's Crucifixion of 
St. Andrew, Judith Beheading Holofernes, Madonna of the Rosary, and a Dying 
Magdalene, as well as Finson's copies of some Caravaggio paintings.°® 

After Vinck's death, these paintings were appraised. On November 25, 
1619, five artists were called in to evaluate the genuineness of Caravaggio's 
St. Andrew; these were Lastman, Barent van Someren, Willem van den 
Bundel, Adriaen van Nieuwelandt and Louis de Pret5? When Finson's 
copy of the Madonna of the Rosary was being sold in 1630, it was evaluat- 
ed by three artists, again Lastman and Van Nieuwelandt, and then Francois 
Venant; the purchaser, Jacob van Nieuwelandt desired a statement to the ef- 
fect that the copy was painted by Finson himself.6° The famed Madonna of 
the Rosary, brought by Vinck's son-in-law to Antwerp shortly after the art- 
ist’s death, was sold there to a group of artists who included Jan Brueghel 
and Rubens, and installed in the Dominican Church, Antwerp, before 
1625.9! The St. Andrew, Judith, and Dying Magdalene may be identified with 
known versions.9? The Judith may have prompted Rembrandt to seek an 


Petrus geknield, alles vol expressién, is fray geteekend met de pen, vervolgens de schaduw 
gewassen en met wit gehoogt. Deeze Teekening is door den Kunstschilder Lastman, 1605, 
uit Italién hier te Landen gebragt” Although the drawing might be workshop, a copy after 
the painting, or a copy after a print, it was given exceptional notice. 

58 See Manuth in Amsterdam 2006, 182-185. 

59 Amsterdam 2006, 191, for the document of November 25, 1619, and further references. 

60 Amsterdam 2006, 191, for the document of February 27, 1630, and further references. 

61 There it remained until 1786, when it was sold to the Vienna Kunsthistorisches Museum 
and replaced with a copy. 

62 The St. Andrew may be approximated by the version in Cleveland, Cleveland Museum of 
Art; the Judith may be the version in Naples, Banco Intesa San Paolo or the recently found 
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even more violent effect in his 1636 Blinding of Samson as analyzed by 
Sluijter.® 


8 A Sampling of Amsterdam Collections: 1630-1660 


A brief mention of foremost collectors indicates that a quantity of art was in 
private houses. Balthasar Coymans, Samuel Godijn and Nicolas Sohier formed 
their collections before 1630, probably acquiring their Italian pieces abroad; 
they owned works by 16th century and current artists, collectively present- 
ing an array of works by, or attributed to, Titian, Veronese, the Bassano, Palma 
Giovane, Carracci, Bartolommeo Manfredi and Reni.** Coymans’ grandsons, 
the five Deutz brothers, continued to collect and imported a quantity of Italian 
art and goods during the years 1649-1654. Their uncle Joan Huydecoper 1 
owned a Veronese Europa by 1622, and possibly other Italian paintings.® From 
1625, Hendrick Uylenburgh and later Gerrit developed an international art 
dealing network that imported and sold art, and employed artists to copy se- 
lected paintings. Grand collections were assembled elsewhere and imported to 
the Dutch Republic by Gerard Reynst, Lucas van Uffel, Alfonso Lopez, Joachim 
von Sandrart and Aletheia Talbot, Countess of Arundel. By the mid-1630's, the 
Swedish ambassador Pieter Spiering Silvercroon and the art dealer and diplo- 
mat Michiel Le Blon had established themselves in The Hague and Amsterdam, 
respectively, with their extensive collections. 

The situation radically changed by mid-century. The art market was flour- 
ishing by 1640, so much that it was saturated. In 1644, when the Antwerp art 
dealer Matthijs Musson considered bringing art to Amsterdam for sale, he was 
advised that it would be a waste of effort.96 By this time, it was possible to 
acquire significant Italian art within Amsterdam. Among those who did were 
the Amsterdam merchants Filips de Flines and Johannes de Renialme, and 
the Rotterdam tile factory proprietor Reinier van der Wolff. Around 1680, De 
Flines owned at least two dozen Italian 16th and 17th century paintings, includ- 
ing Veronese's St. Helena (London, National Gallery) and Alessandro Turchi's 
Omnia Vincit Amor (Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum), as well as representative 


version in Toulouse, Private Collection; the Dying Magdalene is in a private collection; see 
also Meijer 2000, 378. 

63 Sluijter 2015, 46-49. 

64 For Coymans, see Bikker 1998; for Godijn, see Golahny 2013; for Sohier, see Meijer 2002, 
380-381. 

65 Schwartz 1983. 

66 Amsterdam 1999, 41. 
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Dutch art. Jan and Pieter Six had comprehensive holdings of past and current 
paintings and sculpture, both Italian and Netherlandish. 

How well Rembrandt may have known these collectors or their cabinets var- 
ies. He lived in the house of the Uylenburghs, 1631-1635, and would become 
related by marriage to Saskia. Hendrick Uylenburgh fostered the young artist's 
career as a portraitist in Amsterdam during those years, especially within the 
Mennonite community. Rembrandt surely knew and visited Jan Six, and they 
were on cordial terms until Jan wished to collect a loan he had made to the art- 
ist. Jan Six owned Rembrandt paintings which reflect his exceptional personal 
choice.®’ Visual evidence in his art indicates Rembrandt was familiar with the 
Reynst and Van Uffel collections early in the 1630s; Rembrandt painted the por- 
trait of Van Uffel's niece Maria and her husband, probably around 1639 (now 
lost).68 Rembrandt's contact with the elite society in which Silvercroon and Le 
Blon belonged would have been minimal, but he would have had more famil- 
iarity with Sandrart, a contemporary whose collection is discussed below. 

Collectors with major Italian paintings also owned work by Rembrandt, 
possibly acquired from the artist himself: Joan Huydecoper 1 purchased a head 
in 1628; Lopez (Balaam, Paris, Musée Cognac-Jay); Joseph Deutz (Self Portrait 
and Tribute Money);8? Aletheia Talbot (four paintings);”° Van der Wolff (a lost 
Paracelsus); and De Renialme (12 paintings).7? However, it may not be clear 
when an owner may have acquired his Rembrandts, as in the cases of De Flines 
(Hanna and Samuel);? and Pieter Six (Venus and Cupid)."^ And, although we 
may presume that Rembrandt had access to these collections, we may not be 
certain how well he became familiar with them. 

Visitors were welcomed by the major collectors. Sandrart mentioned paint- 
ings owned by Van Uffel, and described his collection as a “weitberühmten 
Kunstcabinet" Among those who wrote about their visits to the Reynst house 
are Aernout van Buchell in 1639, Barthold Neuhauser about 1650, and Knorr 
von Rosenroth in 1663.75 In 1662, Melchior Fokkens described it as “one of the 


67 Jan Six owned his portrait (Amsterdam, Collectie Six), the grisaille John the Baptist 
Preaching (Berlin, Gemäldegalerie, Staatliche Museen), Portrait of Saskia (Kassel, 
Gemäldegalerie Alte Meister), and an unidentified Abraham and the Three Angels; Six 
1702, nrs. 38, 39, and 40. 

68 _ Van der Veen 1998. 

69 Bikker 1998, 291. 

70  Custign, 283 lists a small head of a man, a St. John, woman with goat and small boy, and a 
portrait of a praying man. 

71 NRD53. 

72 For De Renialme’s Rembrandts, see Strauss 1657/2. 

73 De Flines 1700, 3, nr. 30. 

74 Hoet 1752, I, 74, nr. 50. 

75 Logan 1979, 55-67. 
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most renowned houses of Amsterdam, with highly valued paintings and other 
exotic and valuable objects from afar" and stated that it was worth three tons 
of gold or more, rather than less." Philip von Zesen noted in 1664 that it had 
unusual ancient sculptures, as he had visited the house and taken note of its 
treasures.” In 1668, Cosimo 111 de'Medici wrote that Reynst lived in “un gran 
gabbinetto" and that much of his paintings, medals and antiquities had been 
acquired from Andrea Vendramin. Gerrit Uylenburgh, in the 1729 sale catalogue 
of his books, wrote that Reynst brought the antique sculptures from Italy.”® 

Auction records show that Rembrandt brushed elbows repeatedly with 
many of these and other collectors, as has been well analyzed by Paul Crenshaw, 
Montias, Gary Schwartz and Sluijter.7? At the top, the art market was competi- 
tive, and viewing private galleries was a refined social custom. Rembrandt's 
welcome early in his career may be assumed, but as he became increasingly 
indebted and abrasive, he would have become less so.8° 


9 Rembrandt at the Art Market 


As a young man in Leiden and Amsterdam, Rembrandt would have browsed 
the print shops and auctions, and become familiar with paper art, paintings, 
and antiquities. The Amsterdam publisher Cornelis Claesz advertised in 1609 
that he had "in abundance ... much varied art and engravings after the most 
famous and skillful masters of the whole of Europe.” The inscription on Claes 
Jansz. Visscher's 161 view of Amsterdam stated that the city offered: 


… all sorts of art prints after the most famous masters, including Albrecht 
Dürer, Aldegrever, Lucas van Leyden, Cornelis Cort, Hendrick Goltzius, 
Jan Saenredam and Jan Muller, and a wide range of beautiful Italian art 
by the best masters ... to the great benefit of all painters (italics added).®! 


Visscher advertised prized and popular material, from the foremost northern 
printmakers Dürer and Lucas, to the Italians. Goltzius and Muller, both still 
living, represented technical and inventive excellence; Jan Saenredam had 
been their close associate. The “best masters" in Italian prints indicated a wide 
range, most likely from prints after Raphael and Michelangelo to the Carracci, 


76 | Fokkens1662, I, 71. 

77 Von Zesen 1664, 361. 

78 Logan 1979, 57. 

79 Montias 2002, 61-62; Crenshaw 2006, 913109; Schwartz 1985, 132-166; Sluijter 2015, 71-78. 
80 Dickey 2004, 108; Crenshaw 2006, 119. 

81 Amsterdam 1999, 24-27; Waals 1988, 17. 
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and up to the present. As Visscher advertised Cornelis Cort's work, he likely 
also handled the next generations of northern engravers, notably the Sadeler 
dynasty. Jan 1, Aegidius 1 and Rafael 1 engraved after Goltzius as well as Italians, 
including Tintoretto, Bassano, and Federico Barocci. Browsing the shops of 
Claesz and Visscher yielded a survey of printed art by or after the artists Vasari 
and Van Mander had written about. And Visscher stated that such material 
would be of special benefit to "all painters." 

At the very least, Rembrandt attended the frequent art auctions in 
Amsterdam between 1635 and 1650. During the mid-1630s, he is documented at 
five of the Orphans Chamber auctions; he probably continued to attend these 
auctions, but the records after 1638 have not survived. The Orphans Chamber 
handled the estates of bankruptcies, and included all sorts of goods, with re- 
cords of the buyers and prices. These auctions generally featured works by 
Dutch artists at fairly low prices. Montias analyzed the purchasers, who were 
art dealers, artists, and craftsmen; most were connected by family, business, 
guild, or neighborhood. Participating in these auctions was a highly social ac- 
tivity, involving artists, collectors, and dealers.8? As a regular, Rembrandt be- 
longed to this milieu. 

Rembrandt's documented purchases at four Orphans Chamber auctions 
range from one to many lots at a time. At the Nicolaes Bas sale in 1637, he 
bought only one item, a painting by the landscape artist Govert Jansz, whose 
paintings must have appealed to him.® At other sales, he purchased sever- 
al or more lots. At the auction of Barent van Someren in 1635, he purchased 
drawings and prints, including two lots of “teeckeningen van Brouwer” and 
^; houtkintgen.” Drawings by Adriaen Brouwer represented current produc- 
tion, presumably of tavern scenes. The ^wooden sculpture of a child" could be 
a Christ child, a putto, or a generic small figure.?^ In 1637 at the Jan Basse sale, 
Rembrandt purchased 52 assorted lots, a large quantity of prints, drawings, and 
shells, and a few plasters.#5 Rembrandt acquired a print by Raphael for 12 guil- 
ders andan art book by Lucas van Leyden for 637 guilders; for a single print and 
for an art book, these are the most expensive items in any Orphan Chamber 
sale until the Van Uffel 1639 auction.96 In 1638 at the Gommer Spranger sale, he 


82 Montias 2002, 44 and 108. 

83 Strauss 1637/3. 

84 Barent van Someren, 1635: drawings and prints, artists unspecified except two lots of 
"teeckeningen van Brouwer” for 2.14 guilders; “1 houtkintgen" for 2.4 guilders; Strauss 
1635/1. 

85 Jan Basse, March 1637; see Strauss 1637/2; Amsterdam 1999, 38; Montias 2002, 171. 

86 Montias 2002, 91; Rembrandt's pupil Leendert Cornelisz van Beyeren evidently acted on 
Rembrandt's behalf at the auction. 
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purchased prints and drawings, including works by Lucas van Leyden, Polidoro 
da Caravaggio, Dürer, and Goltzius.87 

Rembrandt's purchases reflect both his particular interests and his art 
dealing activities. His interest in Adriaen Brouwer is evident from over eight 
items in the 1656 inventory. At the Spranger sale, Rembrandt purchased nine 
sets of Dürer's Life of the Virgin and other prints by Dürer, some in multiple 
impressions, evidently intended for resale. What Rembrandt did not acquire 
at these sales would have been of interest to him. Jan Basse, for example, 
owned prints by Elsheimer, Heemskerck, Lucas van Leyden, Barthel Beham, 
and Albrecht Altdorfer, whose works appear in Rembrandt's 1656 inventory. 
Basse also owned some prints by Rembrandt, and the two were more than 
casually acquainted.88 Although the Nicolaes Bas sale featured four works by 
Govert Jansz, Rembrandt purchased only one of them; he either had competi- 
tion or was selective. If this artist is little known today, his works appeared 
in Amsterdam inventories regularly and may have appealed to Rembrandt for 
their rustic grandeur, as two landscapes by this artist are listed in his 1656 in- 
ventory (Items 44 and 107). Rembrandt attended auctions without necessar- 
ily making purchases, as in the case of the spectacular Lucas van Uffel sale of 
1639. His recorded purchases are an incomplete record of his involvement, as 
attendee or as buyer. 

In 1646, Rembrandt was among 26 purchasers of Le Blon's load of ancient 
sculpture imported from Antwerp. The entire consignment was valued at 
6,400 guilders; the buyers included Thomas de Keyser, Joan Huydecoper 1, 
and the Deutz family.$? Rembrandt paid 186 guilders for “marmore statuen,” 
not otherwise described. How many pieces he acquired is difficult to estimate; 
some sculptures, such as heads of emperors, cost 15 guilders or more, but a 
large marble figure could be 200 guilders.9° 

On17 December1650 Rembrandt paid the Deutz family another sum of 189:17 
guilders, presumably for sculpture.?! This purchase was probably for pieces 


87 Gommer Spranger, February 1638; see Strauss 1638/2; Amsterdam 1999, 38; Montias 2002, 
171; named artists include Lucas, Polidoro, Dürer, and Goltzius. 

88 Jan Basse was a painter, as was his son Jan Basse 11; Jan's brother Willem Basse etched 
17 illustrations for Elias Herckmans' Lof der Scheepvaart, 1633, to which Rembrandt 
contributed. 

89 See Bikker 1998, 290 for further bibliography; Strauss 1646/5; Van Gelder and Jost 1985, 1, 
40; Van Gelder 1971, 220; other buyers include Cornelis Bicker, Reinier de Pauw, Hendrik 
Scholten, Nicolaes Trip, and three members of the Coymans family. 

go For example, a single statue could be 200 guilders, as “Een witte Marmere Apollo, 200,” as 
in the Joseph Deutz 1686 inventory; Bikker 1998, 310; NRD 26. 

91  Bikker1998, 280; NRD 26. 
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that Jean Deutz had acquired at the Heerelogement sale of 25 October 1650.92 
Rembrandt's purchases from the Le Blon cargo and Jean Deutz brought him 
again into the commercial intersection with some of the major buyers in 
Amsterdam. In 1658, Rembrandt sold a of plaster statues to Elector Karl Ludwig 
Palatine; this group cost 172 guilders, and transportation and group packing 
cost at least an additional 158 guilders.?? These pieces may have been part of 
the 1646 and 1650 purchases, and among the 70 big and many other small plas- 
ters in Rembrandt's 1656 inventory. 

Rembrandt's art acquisitions, combined with his heavy mortgage on his 
house and his financial obligations to Geertje Dircx, contributed to his finan- 
cial troubles of the 1650s. During that decade, he scrambled to raise money 
from wealthy acquaintances and to sell select pieces from his collection to gain 
funds.?^ After the reorganization of his finances and move to smaller quarters 
on the Rozengracht in 1658, he continued to possess precious and expensive 
art. In 1663, he owned a Carracci drawing, “with water and bathing figures,” 
about which Hendrick Uylenburgh told Constantijn Huygens Jr.°5 In 1666, he 
offered a thousand guilders for a Hans Holbein portrait of a man.?6 In 1668, 
he offered a book of Lucas van Leyden's complete prints and some drawings 
as collateral for a loan of 600 guilders.?7 Such works by the Carracci, Holbein, 
and Lucas stand out as exceptional, both sought after and highly valued, with- 
in the Amsterdam collections and art market. 

These incidents hint at Rembrandt's manifold activities.®® His docu- 
mented purchases cannot account for the quantity or quality in the 1656 in- 
ventory. His rival Sandrart noted that he had a great collection of paintings, 
drawings, prints, and curiosities, for which he was highly regarded.?? Filippo 
Baldinucci and Roger de Piles also mentioned that Rembrandt had a great print 
collection.°° Edmé-Frangois Gersaint, after noting Rembrandt's extensive 


92 This lot consisted of 45 paintings, 30 sculptures; see further Bikker 1998, 282, 287 and 
308; Bikker speculates that the “1 kints Tronie van Michiel Angelo" in this purchase may 
reappear in Rembrandt's inventory as “een kindeken van Michael Angelo Bonalotti;" see 
Strauss 1656/12, Item 345. 

93 Strauss 1658/31. 

94 Montias 1996; Montias 2002, 180; Crenshaw 2006, 107. 

95 Strauss 1663/9; London/Amsterdam 2006, 257. 

96 Strauss 1666/3. 

97 Strauss 1668/5. 

98 X Additional records of his presence at auction include a 1637 payment to Rembrandt from 
Jan den Uyl, presumably for bidding on his behalf; Montias 2002, 26; Strauss 1637/5; and 
other purchases of art, Strauss 1640/15 and Strauss 1642/10. 

99 Von Sandrart 1675-1679, Part 11, Book 111, Chapter 22, 326; Slive 1953, 209, Appendix D. 

100 Baldinucci1728, 477; Slive 1953, 113, n. 2; Roger de Piles 1699, 433; Slive 1953, 216, Appendix G. 
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collection of prints and drawings by the great Italian masters, stated that 
“it was dispersed after his death to various Cabinets"?! Auctioned 1655-58, 
Rembrandt's collection must have indeed enriched other collectors. Yet, living 
in straitened circumstances, Rembrandt continued to acquire extraordinarily 
expensive art. At his death, there were three locked rooms whose contents 
were kept out of the inventory of Rembrandt's possessions.!?? The art, armor 
and other artifacts in these rooms were claimed by Magdalena van Loo, and 
remained undocumented.!0? 

In his daily routine, we may imagine that Rembrandt was in contact with 
the various levels of the art market: print shops, Orphan's Chamber auctions, 
and privately arranged purchases and sales. A compulsive collector, he began 
early to acquire paper art, and later, to aim for one of the most costly paintings 
in Amsterdam, a portrait by Holbein. 


10 A Contrast in Collecting: Joachim von Sandrart in Amsterdam 
and Bavaria 


When Joachim von Sandrart (1606-1688) came to Amsterdam in 1637, he settled 
into Keizersgracht nr. 236, purchased by his cousin, Michiel Le Blon, a diplomat 
and art dealer, whose own mansion was nearby, and with whom Rembrandt 
would later share art purchases.!04 By 1645 he returned to Germany. Preparing 
for this move, he sold his collection at auction. This sale netted 14,566 guilders 
for paintings, and 4,555 guilders for paper art; additionally, he sold his Italian 
drawings to Silvercroon for 3500 guilders.!95 Sandrart collected on a grand 
scale, as he had the means to do so from inheritance, marriage and income; 
after he returned to Germany, he formed a second collection and described it 
in detail in his Teutsche Academie.106 

This second collection enumerated 56 paintings, listed by subject and often 
artist, and a group of many small pieces by various masters; 16 statues, listed 


101 Gersaint 1751, xxx. 

102 Strauss 1669/5. On his visit to Rembrandt's house in October 1669, shortly before the art- 
ist died, Pieter van Brederode listed the antiquities and items of interest to him; Strauss 
1669/4. 

103 See Amsterdam 1999, 56, for the possibility that it was sold so that a sum of 3150 guilders 
could be set aside in 1671 for Titia, the surviving daughter of Titus. 

104 Montias 2002, 115. 

105 Von Sandrart, Lebens-Lauf, in Von Sandrart 1675-1679, vol. 1, 13. The value of Rembrandt's 
collection according to the 1656 inventory may be estimated at 17,000 guilders, even 
though it would not realize that sum when sold; see Amsterdam 1999, 56; Strauss 1659/14. 

106 Von Sandrart 1675-1679, Part 11, 87-91; Von Sandrart/Peltzer 1925, 328. 
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by subject and a group of various reliefs, heads, animals and curiosities; and 
six enormous folios, mostly of drawings, and 3 smaller art books. Many of the 
paintings are life-size, and few artists are represented by more than one; these 
include three by Correggio, two each by Raphael, Titian and Van Dyck, four by 
Rubens, and two after Cornelis van Poelenburgh. A group of European ruler 
portraits represents Sandrart's wide-ranging acquaintances and patrons. The 
grandest paintings are of subjects from the bible and mythology, but land- 
scapes, genre scenes, still-life, and seascapes are also featured. 

Contemporary sculptures that are identified are by Duquesnoy (four naked 
children, the Susanna in plaster, Susanna's head in bronze and St. Andrew from 
St. Peter's Basilica), and Georg Petel (a large silver Crucifixion). These would 
have been acquired in friendship, or as gifts. Also listed are five plaster casts 
after canonical antique sculptures (Antinuous, Farnese Hercules, Medici Venus, 
Borghese Gladiator and Flora, and a Mercury), and two copies of the Laocoon, 
one in plaster and one in bronze. A group of reliefs and smaller pieces, not 
described, complete the list. 

The paper art is well organized in the art books. The first large folio contains 
Italian drawings by Perugino, Correggio, Raphael, Michelangelo, Veronese, 
Carracci, Barocci, and Francesco Salviati; the second is almost entirely Dürer 
drawings; the third is entirely Holbein drawings; and the fourth, drawings by 
Israel van Meckelen, Martin Schongauer, Adam Krafft, Altdorfer, Hans von 
Kalmbach, Bruegel, and Beham. Sandrart's drawings after ancient statues, 
made during his Roman years, fill the fifth folio. The sixth contains prints by or 
after major 16th and 17th Italian and German artists, as well recent mezzotints. 
Three small art books contained the complete woodcuts and engravings by 
Dürer and Lucas van Leyden, as well as German printmakers. 

Sandrart's collection surveyed the major Renaissance and Baroque artists, 
with heavy emphasis on German artists and contacts made during his travels. 
It served his writing, but it also made a display worthy of his aristocratic sta- 
tus. He had a record of the major Roman fresco cycles in both drawings and 
prints, and paintings and prints by artists he knew in Italy, England, and the 
Netherlands. 

In Amsterdam, the quality of choice pieces from his collection may be in- 
ferred from Joost van den Vondel's poems about works there, and from his own 
account in his Teutsche Akademie. Vondel's six poems advertised the collec- 
tion, both enhanced its value and commemorated the friendship of the poet 
and painter. Sandrart surely encouraged, and even guided, Vondel’s interest in 
the visual arts, as his earliest ekphrastic poem was about Sandrart's Company 
of Captain Cornelis Bicker of 1639 (Fig. 21). In 1643, the poet and painter col- 
laborated on a series of Twelve Months with Night and Day. Vondel’s "Klaghte 
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Aen Joachime Sandrart, Staende op syn vertreck na Bajere" laments Sandrart's 
imminent departure from Amsterdam, and celebrates the artist as Apelles to 
Maximilian, the Duke of Bavaria.!07 

With the sale in mind, Sandrart selected the subjects for Vondel's verse. 
The poems were published in 1644 under the heading “Op Schilderkunst, 
Tekeningen en marmerbeelden ten huize Sandrart." The order of the poems 
indicates a hierarchy of value: Raphael's painting of Aeneas leaving Troy, 
Giulio Romano's drawing of the giants, Veronese's Baptism of Christ, and three 
paired marble figures. 

Raphael's The Burning of Troy was a painted variant of the fresco Fire in the 
Borgo that concerned an actual fire miraculously extinguished by Pope Leo 1v 
(Fig. 15). Vondel described two groups of figures: a mother handing a child over 
a wall to safety; and an old man carried by a younger man and accompanied by 
a boy. The old man on the shoulders of a younger man was adapted for the sub- 
ject of Aeneas, Anchises and Ascanius fleeing Troy by several Italian artists.108 
Evoking the emotional tenor of the event, Vondel wrote: 


From the mossy wall the frightened mother passes the beloved little one 
to her husband who has already jumped down … 

By the gate, Aeneas sneaks away, doing his best to support on his 
shoulders Anchises, weak and weary of life.109 


The narrative details are pertinent to the chaotic fall of Troy and the heroic 
Aeneas taking his family out of the city. 

Giulio Romano's drawing is related to the fresco cycle on the fall of the gi- 
ants. Vondel's Op den Val der Reuzen elevates the artist as it portrays the giants' 
fall and the violent fires and upheaval of the earth (Fig. 16): 


Although your [giants'] power comes out too weak, too small, at least a 
good Romano, placed at the top pick of the painters, will raise his name 
through your fal].!!9 


107 Vondel/Verwey 1937, 938. 

108 See for examples, Agostino Carracci after Barocci (1586 painting now lost), etching, 
Aeneas’ Flight from Troy, 1595; and Bernini, Aeneas, Anchises and Ascanius, marble, 1619 
(Rome, Galleria Borghese). 

109 Vondel/Verwey 1937, 938-939: "De moeder, van den groenen muur, Reikt haren afgespron- 
gen man, Met angst, het lieve kleentje toe.... Bij de poort ontsluipt Aeneas, al zijn best, Die 
met zijn schoudren onderschoort Anchises, krank en levenzat …” 

110 Vondel/Verwey 1937, 939: “Al valt uw kracht te krank, te klein; Ten minst zal een braaf 
Romain, Gesteld in't schilders puikgetal, Zijn naam verheffen door uw val.” 
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FIGURE 15 Raphael, Fire in the Borgo, 151417, fresco, Vatican State, Vatican, Stanze di 
Raffaello 
PHOTO: SCALA/ART RESOURCE, NY 


FIGURE 16 Giulio Romano, Fall of the Giants, 1527—34, fresco, Mantua, Palazzo del Té 
PHOTO: SCALA/ART RESOURCE, NY 
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The third painting is a Baptism of Christ by Veronese. Vondel wrote that the 
dove shone from the clouds and that Christ held his arms crossed to cover his 
chest, as an intimation of the crucifixion: 


How he crosses his arms one over the other, and covers his breast ...1 


The three marbles described by Vondel are pairs of characters: from myth, 
as Leda and the Swan; philosophy, as Plato and Aristotle; and history, Marcus 
Aurelius and Faustina. Of the Leda, Vondel wrote that Leda is “moedernaakte” 
and that "art gives form to adultery" He emphasized the eroticism of the mar- 
ble Leda who inspires Zeus' behavior. Anonymous, it is not certainly identifi- 
able. However, it could be a version of the ancient standing Leda and the Swan 
(Florence, Uffizi), or perhaps a version of Bartolomeo Ammannati's Leda, de- 
rived from Michelangelo's design." If so, then one of the most sensual sculp- 
tures from the Renaissance would have been in Amsterdam. 

The marble heads of Plato and Aristotle have been identified by Frits 
Scholten as those now in the Rijksmuseum.!!? Vondel wrote that Plato's wis- 
dom instructs the first schoolmistress, presumably Minerva, and that Aristotle 
instructs Alexander, and he concluded, “Their wisdom shines in stone” Vondel 
used Aurelius and Faustina as worthy lovers, perhaps implying that these 
figures are more than heads, perhaps similar to the embracing couple group 
etched by Francois Perrier and Wybrand de Geest.!^ Vondel wrote of Faustina, 
“your beauty burns his stone breast,” and concluded “Who does not learn to 
love from this pair is himself turned into marble stone." 

More than a record of art in Sandrart's Amsterdam house, Vondel's verses 
reflect the custom of writing about artworks, and of honoring a friend through 
poetry. Indeed, Vondel's phrase "twee susters soet van aert" from his poem on 
Sandrart's departure refers not only to the friendship of poet and painter, but 
also the mutually enhancing nature of poetry and painting. 

In his description of his Kunstkammer, Sandrart commenced with the 
Raphael panel of Troy and listed four large drawings by Giulio Romano of the 
Fall of the Giants for the Palazzo del Té in the first large folio.!5 These pieces, 


111 Vondel/Verwey 1937, 939: “… Hoe hij zijn armen kruiswijs slat ineen, en zijne borst be- 
dekt ..." Such a composition exists in several versions, including London, The Courtauld 
Institute of Art, and Braunschweig, Herzog Anton Ulrich-Museum. 

112 Ammannati’s Leda (Florence, Bargello) circulated in replicas. 

113 Scholten 2009. 

114 Thenude man and robed woman have been called Coriolanus and Volumnia; Perrier 1638, 
plate 21; and Wybrand de Geest 1702a, 24, as in the Galleria Borghese. 

115 Von Sandrart 1675-1679, 11, part 2, 87-91; Von Sandrart-Peltzer 1925, 328 f. 
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as well as several others, apparently had been sold in the 1645 Amsterdam 
auction. Presumably he wished to have a complete record of his collection. 
Claiming that Raphael's Troy had no equal among the ducal or imperial collec- 
tions in Germany, he wrote that it was “… a correct Academy of portrayal of the 
Affects and beautiful Invention of the Art of Drawing."!!6 

Sandrart owned pieces that reflected aristocratic taste throughout Europe, 
and that contributed to the general discourse of the visual arts. In his account 
are three paintings by Correggio, which he may have owned in copies: Venus, 
Mercury and Cupid with a Book, known as the Education of Cupid (London, 
National Gallery), Aurora with Jupiter in the form of a Cloud, known as Jupiter 
and Io (Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum); and Cupid cutting his Bow (un- 
traced). The first was drawn by Jan de Bisschop (Oxford, Ashmolean), an indi- 
cation that a version was known in Holland around 166o. 

Among those who purchased from the Amsterdam sale were the Pau broth- 
ers, Adriaen and Reiner. For 500 guilders, Adriaen acquired a Claude Lorraine 
Early Morning Landscape, which the artist had given to Sandrart, when the two 
had shared a house in Rome in the late 1620s. Reiner purchased two paintings 
by Veronese: the Baptism and a portrait of Andrea Vesalius." As at least one 
Claude morning landscape appears in his Kunstkammer, Sandrart may have 
had several, or included it for the record. 

As befits an author who saw himself as inheriting and continuing the legacy 
of Vasari and Van Mander, he organized his paintings and paper art as refer- 
ence material, by geography and chronology. His own personal preferences 
also guided his collecting, as he favored German artists, such as Dürer, and 
those who were friends, as Duquesnoy and Petel. His account of his collec- 
tion is a survey of his most prized art serving as didactic exemplars in paint- 
ing, sculpture and the graphic arts. And it upholds the heritage of Raphael as 
the ideal. 

For Rembrandt, Sandrart was not only a rival artist, but also a competing 
collector. They may not have bid against one another in Amsterdam, but they 
at least attended the Lucas van Uffel 1639 auction. Sandrart, offering 3400 
guilders for Raphael's Castiglione, lost that prize to Lopez, who offered 3500. 
Rembrandt, noting this sum on his sketch, paid close attention to these extraor- 
dinarily high sums, which he could not approach. He did acquire Rubens' Hero 
and Leander in 1637 for 424 guilders, and sold it to Lodewijcke van Ludick in 
1644 for 530 guilders, but this, as well as other purchases, are on a more modest 


116 Von Sandrart 1675-1679, 11, part 2, 87: “eine rechte Kunstschul von Ausbildung der Affecten 
und schoene Invention der Zeichen-Kunst.” 
117 Meijer 2000, 383. 
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scale than Sandrart's.!3 The Rubens Hero and Leander was familiar to Sandrart, 
as it is reflected in his own painting of about 1640, known from Reinier van 
Persijn's engraving. This suggests that he may even have visited Rembrandt's 
house to view Rubens' Hero and Leander. However, no evidence suggests they 
were on cordial terms; in fact, circumstance suggests the opposite.!!? 

Over the years, each amassed an impressive art collection, but Sandrart's 
collecting was sharply different from that of Rembrandt. Sandrart, document- 
ing his collection for publication, was energetically promoting both his exper- 
tise and his ownership. The 1656 inventory of Rembrandt's possessions, made 
on the occasion of bankruptcy proceedings, is a record of his ownership at that 
time, and does not include art that he auctioned in 1655 or later, nor owned at 
his death. Taking into account these qualities of these records, and using addi- 
tional evidence for Rembrandt's dealing in art, the collections of Sandrart and 
Rembrandt may be compared. 

Rembrandt's paper art was unrivalled in Amsterdam collections for its full 
representation of drawings and prints, often in multiple impressions, by in- 
dividual masters, including Raphael, Michelangelo and Antonio Tempesta 
among the Italians, and Lucas van Leyden, Bruegel and Rubens, among the 
northerners. Rembrandt' nearly 70 albums of paper art were kept in the Kunst 
Caemer. Most of the paper art was kept in kunstboeken, albums which were 
bound books of blank paper, upon which prints or drawings could be mount- 
ed. The rest of it was kept in a basket, in boxes, or in parcels [Items 235, 237, 275, 
277]. Some of the kunstboeken are designated “large.” One is “very large," con- 
taining "almost all the works of Titian" [Item 216]. Among the highly unusual 
paper art were a portfolio of Mughal miniatures and an album of Mantegna 
[Item 200].120 

Both Sandrart and Rembrandt favored Lucas van Leyden and Holbein, and 
both owned all the prints of Raphael, Titian, Barocci, the Carracci, Dürer, 
the early northern printmakers, Rubens, Van Dyck and others. Sandrart had 
grand drawings for specific projects, as Giulio's for the Palazzo del Té and 
Michelangelo's for the Sistine Chapel. Rembrandt owned some drawings by 
artists other than himself, in three books containing various artists, of which 
one contains "leading masters of the entire world" [Items 199, 201, 202], a book 
of Alpine landscapes by Roeland Savery [Item 270], and two albums of draw- 
ings by Lastman [Items 263, 264]. In his first and fourth folio, he had a survey 


118 Strauss 1637/6 and 1659/20. 

119 Golahny 1990; Sluijter 2015, 81. 

120 The Mughal series is often linked to Item 203 in the 1656 inventory, but the description is 
not specific enough to make a secure connection; London 1992, 142. 
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of Italian and northern drawings. Rembrandt also had “various masters,” not 
otherwise detailed. Overall, Sandrart had representative examples of artists, 
while Rembrandt tended to have multiple and comprehensive examples of 
major printmakers. 

Rembrandt made qualitative judgements about the prints in his collection. 
He had four albums of Raphael prints, one very beautiful and one precious 
[Items 196, 205, 206, 214]. He had an album of proofs after Jacob Jordaens and 
Rubens [Item 245]. He owned multiple impressions of Dürer in particular, and 
four books of Antonio Tempesta, which may have included duplicates. 

Rembrandt owned paintings that reflected the earlier generation of Dutch 
artists, as eight landscapes by Hercules Seghers, Govert Jansz and Jan Porcellis. 
A Jan van Eyck head must have been extraordinary in Rembrandt's collec- 
tion, as very few Van Eycks are known in private Dutch collections [Item 85]. 
Rembrandt's two pieces by Raphael, a head and a Madonna [Items 67, 4] can- 
not compare to the two grand paintings by that artist in Sandrart's collection, 
the Troy and a life size St. Cecilia. The potentially grand Italian paintings are a 
Rich Man by Palma Vecchio and Christ and the Samaritan Woman by Giorgione, 
both half-owned by Pieter dela Tombe [Items 34, 109]. Additionally, Rembrandt 
owned a Burning Army by the old Bassano, two copies after Annibale Carracci, 
and a Crucifixion by Lelio Orsi [Items 54, 81, 83, 17]. This is hardly the survey of 
Dutch or Italian painting that Sandrart cultivated. 

That Rembrandt owned a painting by Lelio Orsi (1511-1587) is highly unusu- 
al. Orsi was a prolific draftsman but produced few paintings. His name occurs 
in no other Dutch inventory or publication of the 17th century, and no other 
paintings by him are recorded outside Italy until much later. The specificity of 
this entry implies a knowledgeable informant, undoubtedly Rembrandt him- 
self: "d'Cruyssinge Cristi van Lelij de Novellaene" [Item 117]. Such a Crucifixion as 
Rembrandt owned has not yet been traced. Orsi was born in Reggio (Emilia), 
travelled to Venice and Rome, and settled in the small town of Novellara. 
Despite his proximity to Parma, Modena, and Bologna, he was omitted from 
the published biographies of Italian artists. He was neither mentioned by 
Vasari, nor included in the anonymous Naem-Lyst of 1671, a compilation of art- 
ists based on Vasari and other authors. Knowledge of this artist would have 
come from oral communication, rather than written documents. Rembrandt 
may have been interested in Orsi's paintings, which favored dramatic night 
skies in religious scenes, as in the Walk to Emmaus (London, National Gallery). 

Sandrart focused on a survey of the most notable artists of his own time, 
including Giovanni Lanfranco, Giovanni Benedetto Castiglione, and Claude, 
while Rembrandt focused on full representation of individual masters in graph- 
ics, often in duplicate. The grandest of these artists overlap with Sandrart's 
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selection, but Rembrandt also sought lesser known artists whose works could 
serve as examples in the studio. In sculpture, Sandrart had the canonical range 
of antiquities and works by friends, but Rembrandt had quantities of plas- 
ters and the full range of emperors and other ancient figures, many of which 
would be useful in his art. Generally, Sandrart aimed for the impressive survey, 
as would suit his role as chronicler, as well as the recognizable highlights of 
the 16th and 17th centuries, while Rembrandt demonstrated interest in both 
the highlights and the less obvious and idiosyncratic artists of Italy and the 
Netherlands. 
Noticeably absent in their collections were works by the other. 


CHAPTER 2 


Attitudes: Critical, Admiring, and Curious 
toward Rembrandt 


In his own century, Rembrandt was considered unsympathetic toward Italian 
art and culture. His contemporaries generally regarded his art as antithetical 
to the values associated with antiquity and the Renaissance. Yet Rembrandt's 
first-hand expertise of both was wide and deep, as his collection and his art 
demonstrate. Placing him and his art in a known context was difficult for his 
audiences, who regarded him as extraordinary and anomalous. In his earlier 
paintings he aimed at eliciting the viewer's response as a visual shock, and 
in his later work, as mute contemplation. These goals set him apart from his 
contemporaries who could variously approach his imagery with distaste, ad- 
miration, or curiosity. 


1 Rembrandt's Acquaintances Condemn His Disregard for Italian 
Values: Huygens, Sandrart and De Lairesse 


Three authors who knew Rembrandt personally noted his apparent inatten- 
tiveness to the values of Italian art and antiquity: predictable figural propor- 
tions, idealized features and textures, contrapposto and grace, clarity of line, 
recognizable references to classical sculptural models, and literary erudi- 
tion. Constantijn Huygens (15961687), Joachim von Sandrart, and Gerard de 
Lairesse (1641-1711) knew Rembrandt at the beginning, middle, and end of his 
career, respectively, and each approached Rembrandt with his own combina- 
tion of praise and censure. 

Huygens was the Secretary to the Stadholder and keenly appreciative of 
the arts as diplomatic currency; his travels in Italy and England brought him 
in contact with significant art collectors and their holdings. Sandrart, born in 
Nuremberg, worked as an artist throughout Europe, formed a grand art collec- 
tion, and wrote extensively on ancient and current art. De Lairesse, a native of 
Liége, foremost painter in Amsterdam and author of two treatises on drawing 
and painting, did not venture beyond the Netherlands. 

Huygens effusively praised the young Rembrandt, and particularly his abil- 
ity to render the remorseful Judas, in the Judas Returning the 30 Pieces of Silver 
of 1629. Yet Huygens thought that if only he would see the art of Michelangelo 
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and Raphael in situ, he would give the Italians good reason to come to Holland. 
Huygens wrote: 


.. I do however censure one fault of these celebrated young men 
[Rembrandt and Jan Lievens], from whom I can scarcely tear myself away 
in this account ... hitherto, neither has found it necessary to spend a few 
months travelling through Italy. This is naturally a touch of folly in figures 
otherwise so brilliant. If only someone could drive it out of their young 
heads, he would truly contribute the sole element still needed to perfect 
their artistic powers. How I would welcome their acquaintance with 
Raphael and Michelangelo, the feasting of their eyes on the creations of 
such gigantic spirits! How quickly they would surpass them all, giving 
the Italians due cause to come to Holland.... Let me describe the pre- 
text with which they justify their lack of mobility. They claim to be in the 
bloom of youth and wish to profit from it; they have no time to waste on 
foreign travel.! 


For Huygens, it was the first-hand travel experience that proved the value of 
familiarity with Italian art. Rembrandt responded that there was plenty of 
Italian art to be seen with ease locally, “of the sort most appreciated and col- 
lected ... north of the Alps..." Thus he indicated that he had already studied 
it. This statement implies that there was current as well as earlier art readily 
accessible. For Rembrandt, travel was not necessary, as the prints, drawings, 
paintings, and plasters were available; literary accounts of Italian and ancient 
art provided commentary. 

Huygens' perception of Rembrandt as stubborn and unwilling to take advice 
is prescient for the artist's later conduct, as he became increasingly difficult 
with patrons and independent in his art. Huygens's early regard for Rembrandt 
apparently cooled. This may have been due to the artist's delay in complet- 
ing and delivering the Passion series for Frederik Hendrik, a commission ar- 
ranged by Huygens, and to the artist's difficult dealings with his patrons; it may 
also have been due to the artist's messy financial and personal circumstances 
after Saskia's death in 1642. Huygens' sons Christiaan and Constantijn Jr. had 
contact with Rembrandt in 1663 concerning a Carracci drawing, so it would 
seem that their father followed Rembrandt's later production. Huygens fol- 
lowed the fashion for elegant precision in having Caspar Netscher paint his 
portrait in 1672 (Voorburg, Huygens Museum Hofwijck). Huygens' appraisal of 


1 Kassel/Amsterdam 2001, 398; Strauss 1630/5. 
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Rembrandt's youthful promise and brilliance would find parallels in later writ- 
ers, who would articulate their own judgment of the artist on both his accom- 
plishments and personal conduct. 

Sandrart marveled that Rembrandt "reached so high a summit of art" but 
echoed Huygens' regret that Rembrandt had not traveled to Italy; he extended 
that lapse to point out other deficiencies in his art. Sandrart began by assessing 
the artist's talents: 


… thanks to his inherent gifts, unsparing industry and continuous prac- 
tice, he lacked for nothing — except that he had not visited Italy and other 
places where he might have studied the Antique and the theory of art. 
This was a defect all the more serious since he only read Netherlandish 
poorly, and therefore gained little from reading. Consequently he stuck 
with his own manner of painting, and did not hesitate to oppose and con- 
tradict our rules of art such as anatomy and the proportions of the human 
body, perspective and the usefulness of classical statues, Raphael's draw- 
ing and well-judged composition, and the academies which are so par- 
ticularly necessary for our profession.? 


Yet, in fact Rembrandt had studied all those topics which Sandrart denied him. 
Without going to Italy, he was an expert on antiquity and Italian art. He owned 
classical statues, and consulted them as suitable. 

Even in the staged street chaos of the Night Watch, Rembrandt had an- 
cient sculpture in his mind. The Apollo Belvedere provided the ideal of grace- 
ful masculine beauty, extending one arm and stepping fully onto the forward 
foot while resting the other on its toe (Figs. 17, 18). Known to Rembrandt in 
print and replica, it conditioned the confident postures of Captain Cocq and 
Lieutenant Ruytenbach, both putting their forward feet flat on the pavement, 
with their rear boots on tiptoe.? The lithe Apollo, with divine gaze and grace, 
has become the stocky captain and lieutenant, whose fixed eyes and bulky 
clothes seem to deny such lineage. As Müller has demonstrated, Rembrandt's 
transformation of the Apollo into Cocq and Ruytenbach is motivated by his 
ironical approach to this model, and a humor that subverts the ideal into the 


2 Von Sandrart/Ford 2007, 29; Von Sandrart 1675-1679, Part 11, Book 111, Chapter 22, 326; see 
Slive 1953, 87 and 208. 

3 Forthe similarities between Captain Cocq in the Night Watch and the Apollo Belvedere, see 
Campbell 1971, 129. 
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FIGURE 17 Rembrandt, Night Watch, 1642, oil/canvas, 379.5 x 453.5 cm. Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum 


actual and present.^ Furthermore, referencing the archer god for the militia 
leaders, who were after all gentlemen and guardsmen, may give another layer 
of irony to this allusion. Sandrart was all too familiar with the Night Watch, 
but focusing upon the appearance of Rembrandt's figures in general, he would 
have been unable to relate the balanced poses of the ceremoniously clad cap- 
tain and lieutenant to classical statuary. He would have seen the Night Watch as 
justifying his judgement that Rembrandt was ignorant of the Italian tradition 
of beauty and grace. 

Rembrandt studied Raphael, and made both direct references and loose 
variations on his inventions. Among the earliest examples is the 1625 Stoning 
of St. Stephen, which adapts several fighters from Marcantonio Raimondi's 
engraving after Raphael’s David Slaying Goliath for the stone-throwers 


4 Müller 2015, 271; Corpus 111, A 146. 
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FIGURE 18 

After Leochares (attributed), Copy of 
the Apollo Belvedere, late 19th century, 
bronze, 153 cm. Christie's South 
Kensington, 13 July 2016, Lot 21 


(Figs. 19, 20).5 Raphael's Philistine wielding a spear has become Rembrandt's 
soldier poised to throw a rock; the clinging tunic of Raphael's figure has be- 
come a garment of thick fabric in Rembrandt's, and the legs have shifted for 
greater leverage. Rembrandt placed the attackers and presiding officials around 
the spot-lit kneeling saint with consideration of scale, color, and shadow, to 
achieve depth and unify the composition. Such organization and figures are 
evidence that Rembrandt studied ancient and Renaissance sources, as advised 
by academic practice, which advised artists to adapt yet disguise their sources. 
However, in most of these references, the differences are greater than the simi- 
larities, and so Sandrart, astute connoisseur that he was, did not perceive them. 

Rembrandt read classical history and literature, primarily in the vernacular 
but on occasion in Latin; indeed, he profited greatly from books. At the very 
least, he closely read Plutarch, Livy, Tacitus, Cicero, Valerius Maximus, Homer, 


5 For Rembrandt's stone-thrower and its source in the soldier throwing a spear in Raimondi's 
engraving after Raphael, see Bruyn 1970, 30, n. 4; Müller 2015, 276. 
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FIGURE 19 Rembrandt, Stoning of St. Stephen, 1625, oil/panel, 89.5 x 123.6 cm. Lyons, Musée 
des Beaux-Arts 


FIGURE 20 Marcantonio Raimondi after Raphael, David Beheading Goliath, c. 1515, engraving, 
26.4 x 39.2 cm. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 
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and Ovid in Dutch, and was familiar with select passages from Claudian and 
Aulus Gellius in Latin. Rembrandt read Van Mander for ancient and modern 
artists, and later authors, such as Johann Ludwig Gottfried, Franciscus Junius, 
Philips Angel, and Petrus Lauremberg. For Old Testament subjects, Rembrandt 
read Josephus as well as the Bible. In sum, he was well versed in the humanist 
tradition. 

He studied anatomy and human proportion, above all from Dürer, whose 
book he owned. As Ernst van de Wetering has pointed out, consistently he 
followed the ratio of one body to 7% heads.® Rembrandt studied the nude in 
academic postures, as in the 1646 etching Seated Male Nude with Leg Extended 
(Fig. 109). This print and seven other nudes form an unbound model book, 
most recently analyzed by Judith Noorman.” He constructed interior spaces 
with linear perspective. For example, the 1633 Shipbuilder and his Wife fea- 
tures two main figures in the corner of a room with window, door, desk and 
chair, as a box-like stage (Fig. 77). Under his tutelage, students learned life 
drawing, history painting and portraiture, the essential skills advocated by the 
academicians. 

Sandrart then praised Rembrandt for achieving a “universal harmony,’ 
knowing how to depict the simplicity of nature accurately, and embellishing it 
with “natural vigor in painting.’® Sandrart admitted: 


It redounds to his praise that he knew how to mix and imitate colours 
more intelligently and artistically and in conformity with their individ- 
ual character, and how to apply them naturally, vividly and well on the 
picture.? 


Nearing the end of his biography, Sandrart noted that “he has mostly painted 
ordinary subjects, subjects without special significance....” He was not consid- 
ering the full range of Rembrandt's oeuvre, but singled out heads and genre 
subjects, which would have circulated as typical of his style, and especially 


6 See Van de Wetering in Corpus v, 3-140. This ratio is also illustrated in De Lairesse/De Vries 
2011, 22-24. 

7 Taken together, these eight etchings are: Seated Male Nude in a Chair, 1646 (B. 193); Seated 
Male Nude with Leg Extended, 1646 (B. 196); Standing Male Nude, Seated Male Nude, child 
in walker with nurse, 1646 (B. 194); A seated Woman with Hat on Chair, 1658 (B. 199); A seat- 
ed Woman with feet in Brook, 1658 (B. 200); A Woman Seated before a Stove, 1658 (B. 197); A 
Woman Seated, from the back, holding an arrow, 1661 (B. 202); A Woman Lying down, seen from 
the back, 1658 (B. 205). For a discussion of the academic nude see Noorman in Amsterdam 
2016, 11-43. 

8 Von Sandrart/Ford 2007, 30. 

9 Von Sandrart/Ford 2007, 32. 
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in prints. He praised Rembrandt for his use of light, reflection, and color, and 
“he showed consummate judgment in everything to do with paint."? However 
negatively Sandrart focused his biography, he began and concluded with high 
praise. 

Sandrart knew Rembrandt in Amsterdam 1637-1645, when both were col- 
lecting art and attending auctions, as discussed above. Each painted a militia 
company for the doelen. Rembrandt's Night Watch is a crowded and noisy gath- 
ering of the guards, who are poised to march energetically toward a bridge at 
the left side, now cut off. As Van Hoogstraten stated, all the other militia pieces 
in the hall looked like playing cards next to it." Among the stiffest of these was 
Sandrart's Bicker Company, in which men gather staidly around a marble head 
of Marie de'Medici, in whose honor the company marched in her 1639 entry 
into Amsterdam (Fig. 21). The Night Watch and the Bicker Company contrast 
sharply in organization, action, and complexity. Rembrandt cultivated the va- 
riety of movement in a crowd preparing to march forth, while Sandrart aspired 
to static orderliness, which may have been somewhat less oppressive in its orig- 
inallarger format. Sandrart's homage to Marie de'Medici recalls Roman ances- 
tor veneration; the sculpted effigy creates distance between the human figures 
and the queen's effigy. Such depiction of the marble head among living persons 
indicates the opposing approaches of the two painters. When Rembrandt ren- 
dered a portrait in marble, he fostered intimacy between the stone presence 
and a human figure, as in the thoughtful Aristotle, who touches the head of 
Homer and the gold chain of Alexander; the human personage engages here 
thoroughly with those characters portrayed in effigy (Fig. 81). Sandrart surely 
would not have made the connection between the bulky clothed Captain Cocq 
and the lean nude Apollo Belvedere. 

Consistently, Sandrart avoided what Rembrandt strove for: vivid likeness, 
psychological engagement, immediacy and multiplicity of action, and subtlety 
in interpreting historical subjects. Rembrandt's verisimilitude contradicted 
Sandrart's inflexible understanding of antiquity, literature and Italian art.” In 
particular, Sandrart could not separate the theory of art from the locations of 
Rome and Florence, with their ancient and contemporary sculpture as evi- 
dence, and long established traditions of the discourse on art. Unable to per- 
ceive the underlying erudition and goals of Rembrandt's art, Sandrart denied 


10  VonSandrart/Ford 2007, 34. 

11 Van Hoogstraten 1678, 176; Slive 1953, 98; Taylor 2013, 97—113; for the left portion, now cut 
off, see the copy by Gerrit Lundens (London, National Gallery). 

12 See Sluijter 2015, 90-95 for the competitiveness between Rembrandt and Sandrart, and 
for the original format of the Bicker Company. 
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FIGURE 21 

Joachim von Sandrart, 
Company of Captain 
Cornelis Bicker, 1640, oil/ 
canvas, 343 x 453.5 cm. 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


Rembrandt's knowledge of art theory and Italian art. He thus proclaimed 
Rembrandt ignorant of all art training and classical education. His justification 
may have been on the one hand, his competition with Rembrandt during his 
Amsterdam years, and on the other, his own private academy in Nuremberg 
and Augsburg from 1662, where he put into practice the systematic training 
of artists. 

Nonetheless, Sandrart knew of Rembrandt's art collection, and stated “he 
was a great lover of art in its various forms, such as paintings, drawings, engrav- 
ings, and all sorts of foreign curiosities, of which he possessed a great number, 
displaying a great keenness about such matters. This was the reason why many 
people thought very highly of him and praised him"? Rembrandt's love and 
knowledge of art gained him respect and praise, but were not evident from his 
own production. Sandrart recognized Rembrandt's singular “manner of work- 
ing" but perceived his works as portraying unmediated nature. 


13 X VonSandrart/Ford 2007, 32-33. 
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De Lairesse, who sat for his portrait by Rembrandt in 1665, admitted that he 
regarded Rembrandt highly at that time, but decades later, after gaining under- 
standing of the “rules of art," he perceived how Rembrandt's art could not be 
quantified. Echoing Sandrart, De Lairesse considered Rembrandt to have great 
talent but erred by following nature: 


Rembrandt … whose manner is not to be completely rejected, because 
it is natural and has an eminent strength. It should be noticed, however, 
that he had only a few imitators who perished eventually with their lead- 
er. All the same, some people maintain, still nowadays, that he remains 
unsurpassed among the celebrities of his time because he mastered ev- 
erything in the realm of art and brush. There never was any other painter, 
they claim, who imitated nature so closely through the strength of his 
colouring, his beautiful lighting, lovely harmony, his rare and excep- 
tional ideas, et cetera. What, then, could be lacking in a man of so many 
eminent talents? Would this not have been enough to seduce the whole 
world, if he had not been taken with a manner that had been around in 
the world already for a long time?!* 


De Lairesse acknowledged Rembrandt's greatness in all that painting entailed, 
but his approach could not be taught, and therefore was not a model for con- 
sistent results. Rembrandt's manner was antiquated, as it had been practiced 
for quite some time. His phrasing, the “manner that had been around,” might 
be an oblique reference not only to the chiaroscuro and half-lengths associ- 
ated with Caravaggio, but also to the tronies by Rembrandt which circulated in 
paintings and prints since the 1630s and may have seemed overly familiar. De 
Lairesse continued: 


People speaking thus should know that my opinion is completely differ- 
ent, although I must admit that once I felt strongly inclined to follow his 
manner. As soon, however, as I began to understand the infallible rules of 
our art, I felt obliged to recant my error and to reject his manner, because 
it is based solely on uncertain and ephemeral ideas that, unprecedented 
as they were, lacked a solid foundation.!5 


14 De Lairesse/De Vries 2011, 325. 
15 De Lairesse/De Vries 2011, 325. 
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De Lairesse himself admitted that he would have practiced in Rembrandt's 
manner except for its old-fashioned qualities which were replaced by the 
“infallible rules" of painting. Against this *ephemeral" art of Rembrandt, De 
Lairesse placed Nicolas Poussin, whose methods continued the tradition of 
Raphaelesque grace and disegno, and could be articulated systematically. 

De Lairesse admitted that Rembrandt “imitated nature so closely through 
the strength of his colouring, his beautiful lighting, lovely harmony, his rare 
and exceptional ideas.” Yet this could not be explained by formulas and so it 
could not be taught, as in an academy. De Lairesse, as had Sandrart, found 
Rembrandt's relentless naturalism inimitable. 

Huygens, Sandrart and De Lairesse recognized Rembrandt's genius, but it did 
not conform to their expectations; these were conditioned by standards that 
could be formulated recognizably through antiquity, the Italian Renaissance, 
and select seventeenth-century artists, notably Poussin. With the growing in- 
clination for quantifying those qualities praiseworthy in art, Rembrandt was 
met with consternation. 


2 Pels, De Decker, and De Geest: Polarizing Attitudes 


Although the opposition of Rembrandt and the art of Italy begins with 
Huygens, Sandrart and De Lairesse, it is codified by Andries Pels (1631-1681), 
and contradicted by Jeremias de Decker (1610-1666) and Wybrand de Geest 
(c. 1660-1710). Pels, who may have had the opportunity to meet Rembrandt, is 
not regarded as an acquaintance of the artist. De Decker was certainly a friend. 
De Geest belonged to a prominent Leeuwarden family with ties to Rembrandt; 
his grandfather and namesake married Hendrickje van Uylenburgh, cousin 
to Saskia. These three authors specifically compared Rembrandt and Italian 
artists. 

Writing in 1681, Pels indicated that Rembrandt acquired material useful 
in his art, but criticized him for his female nudes. Pels evoked the scene of 
Rembrandt searching persistently throughout the city of Amsterdam for para- 
phernalia and costumes to be used in his painting, and which appear in his 
1656 inventory: 


[Rembrandt] searched most diligently through the entire city 
on bridges, and on corners, on the Nieuw-and Noordermarkt 
for armour, morions, Japanese daggers, fur, 

and frayed ruffs, which he found worth painting, 
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and often fit to a Scipio's Roman body, 
or ornately decorated the noble limbs of a Cyrus.!6 


Pels asserted implicitly that Rembrandt looked at old garments to imagine 
them on the limbs of a Scipio or Cyrus — historical figures who were present in 
Rembrandt's mind as he roamed the city. By specifying Scipio and Cyrus, Pels 
mentioned personages rendered by Rembrandt or his studio. Pels' reasoning 
suggests that Rembrandt regarded his fellow Amsterdammers on the street as 
characters with narrative potential. In this way, Rembrandt blended the imme- 
diate reality with the imagined past; he combined his present Amsterdam with 
settings for history paintings. Pels saw no contradiction between Rembrandt's 
collecting habits and these historical characters. 

On the other hand, Pels was outraged by Rembrandt's female nudes. 
Presumably he referred to the early etching Woman Seated on a Mound 
(Courtesan on an Earthen Throne), which clearly shows creases in the muscled 
legs, caused by stockings (Fig. 112). Pels stated that Rembrandt portrayed “no 
classical Venus,” but a peasant. However, the earring, chemise, and jeweled hair- 
band indicate she is a courtesan, rendered with heft and textures of wrinkling 
skin. Her smiling open lips and coy gaze tease the viewer. Other Rembrandt 
nudes also qualified for Pels' derision, notably the 1643 Bathsheba which shows 
a pronounced belly and a crease in the leg. Yet beneath Bathsheba's fleshy skin, 
her pose derives from Raphael's exemplary Roxane, which was engraved by 
Jacopo Caraglio (Figs. 22, 23). In that image, Rembrandt found a young woman 
framed by two cupids, one crowning her with a wreath, the other taking off her 
sandal. Raphael's Roxane exemplified feminine modesty and grace. Keeping 
the contours of her legs, Rembrandt switched the gestures of Roxane's arms, 
raised her head, substituted modesty for a knowing smile and seductive gaze, 
and transformed the cupids into attendants. 

Had Pels known the 1643 Bathsheba, he would not have recognized that its 
nude transforms the Raphaelesque ideal into puckered flesh. Rembrandt's at- 
tention to skin in his nudes renders them tactile and irregular, in radical oppo- 
sition to the smooth surface of a marble Venus. As Eric Jan Sluijter has noted, 
Rembrandt sought verisimilitude in his female nudes, even if he imagined 
their appearance under clothing, and his "from life" ideology provided consis- 
tent direction." 


16 Pels 1681, 35-36: "Die door de gansche Stad op bruggen, en op hoeken, Op Nieuwe, en 
Noordermarkt zeer yv'rig op ging zoeken Harnassen, Moriljons, Japonsche Ponjerts, bont, 
En rafelkraagen, die hij Schilderachtig vond, En vaak een Scipio aan 't Roomsche lichaam 
paste, Of de e'd'le leden van een Cyrus mee vermaste.” Translation from Ton Broos (cor- 
respondence March 2013). See further De Winkel 2006, 197. 

17 Sluijter 2006, 270. 
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FIGURE 22 Rembrandt, Bathsheba, 1643, oil/panel, 57.2 x 76.2 cm. New York, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Bequest of Benjamin Altman, 1913 
CREATIVE COMMONS 


FIGURE 23 Jacopo Caraglio after Raphael, Alexander and Roxane, c. 1520, engraving, 22.5 x 
31.3 cm. London, The British Museum (Trustees of the British Museum) 
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Nonetheless, Pels still placed Rembrandt at the highest rank. He invoked 
Titian, Michelangelo, Raphael and Van Dyck as most esteemed along with 
Rembrandt. Such comparison might seem merely rhetorical, except for its ex- 
plicit acknowledgement of Rembrandt's position among these masters. Pels 
stated that if Rembrandt could not better these artists, he chose another path, 
and surpassed them in his own composition, invention and coloring: 


The great Rembrandt could not manage to hold sway 
O'er Titian, Michelangelo, Raphael, Van Dyck, 

So he preferred, illustriously, to stray 

to be the first heretic in painting 


By none of those great masters would he ever be surpassed, 
His houding [composition and invention] and his coloring have never 
been outclassed.!? 


Calling Rembrandt the “first heretic,” Pels recognized how his figures deviat- 
ed from the predictable and elegant forms of other artists. At the same time, 
Pels' own familiarity with Titian, Michelangelo, Raphael and Van Dyck, may 
have been conditioned by conversations with Amsterdam connoisseurs. Pels' 
Rembrandt roamed the city to find old clothes for historical figures and por- 
trayed unbeautiful nudes. Nonetheless, he belonged among the most exalted 
artists, as Pels understood that he forged his own path of greatness. Pels con- 
cluded rhetorically, Who surpassed him in Painting? 

Jeremias de Decker's 1667 homage to Rembrandt often is quoted merely as 
evidence that the artist's fame reached Italy. De Decker, however, indicates 
much more. As an acquaintance, even a good friend, De Decker had Rembrandt 
paint his portrait first by 1660 (now lost) and again in 1666 (St. Petersburg, 
The Hermitage). The likeness follows the chiaroscuro template of several 
Rembrandt self portraits, with strong light falling on one side of the face and 
shaded eyes, indicating both physical presence and intangible thought. 

De Decker wished to repay Rembrandt in poetic form for his portrait. After 
comparing Rembrandt to Apelles, De Decker admitted his own shortcomings 
in composing a full account of the artist in verse, for he claimed he was not as 


18 Pels 1681, 35: “De groote Rembrand, die ‘t bij Titiaan, van Dijk, Noch Michiel Angelo, noch 
Rafel zag te haalen, En daarom liever koos doorluchtiglijk te dwaalen, Om de eerste ketter 
in de Schilderkunst te zijn, … Die, schoon hij voor niet één van all’ die meesters week In 
houding, noch in kracht van koloryt bezweek...” English from Sluijter 2006, 219. 
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knowledgeable about the visual arts as the historians, Van Mander and Vasari. 
De Decker's modesty evaporated when he declared Rembrandt's greatness. 
Rembrandt's brush needs no one's praise, as it is known wherever the Dutch 
sail, implicitly the entire world. After exclaiming that the fame of Rembrandt's 
art has "flown over the Alps" to astound and amaze the Italians, along the Tiber 
in Rome, De Decker continued: 


There his strokes may freely be compared with those of Raphael and 
Michelangelo, 
Yes, indeed, surpass them both....19 


De Decker emphasized that it is in Rome, not the Dutch Republic, where 
Rembrandt may be compared with the two great Italian artists. Poetically the 
Tiber was a pendant to the Rhine, and the geography of Italy elided into the 
Eternal City. By 1663 Don Antonio Ruffo had received three paintings from 
Rembrandt in Messina, and at precisely this time, June 1666, Francesco Maria 
Sauli attempted to commission Rembrandt for two grand paintings for his 
family church near Genoa. Patronage from Italian nobility would be sufficient 
to indicate that, indeed, Rembrandt was renowned in Italy. De Decker would 
have been impressed with the high prices Rembrandt demanded from these 
patrons, and their extreme persistence in acquiring the artist’s canvases. Prints 
and paintings by Rembrandt were circulating in Italy even earlier, and De 
Decker may have discussed this with the artist himself.2° 


19 A Author's translation with emendation from Ton Broos (correspondence March 2013). De 
Decker's poem Danck-Bewys/ Aen den uitnemenden en wijt-beroemden Rembrandt van Rijn 
was published posthumously in his Lof der Geldsucht; see De Decker 1667, vol. 2, 34-36: 
“Daer mat ‘t zijn streken vrij, By die van Raphaël en Angelo verlijken, Ja streeftse bei verby.” 
For De Decker's appreciation of Rembrandt, see further Slive 1953, 47 and Appendix B, 
205-06. Rutgers 2008, 11, notes the collectors of prints and paintings who would support 
De Decker's assertion that Rembrandt was renowned in Italy. 

20  Inaddition to the Ruffo and Sauli commissions, at the very least six collectors are known 
to have owned or acquired Rembrandt works in Italy; these cases indicate the minimum, 
and it is likely that other works circulated. By 1648, Camillo Pamphilij (1622-1666) had a 
large St. Anthony in his Roman palazzo; NRD 31; he acquired later a head of a man with 
turban, according to Baldinucci 1728, 476. In Venice, Nicoló Sagredo (1606-1676) acquired 
the Concord of the State by 1663 (Rotterdam, Museum Boijmans Van Beuningen; Corpus 
111, A 135); he also owned Rembrandt etchings; Rome 2002, 340; Rutgers 2008, 69. In 
Rome, 1659-1660, Cardinal Jules Mazarin (1602-1661) purchased the Turbaned Man with 
Beard (Chatsworth, Collection of the Duke of Devonshire; Corpus 111, A 128); NRD 54. 
In 1662-1663, Ferdinand Albrecht 1, Duke of Braunschweig-Bevern (1635-1687) toured 
Italy and noted in the Giustiniani collection "an exceptionally beautiful night piece by 
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Well aware of the significance of making illustrious comparisons, De 
Decker selected the most obvious names. Presumably he was familiar with 
Rembrandt's self-portraits of the 1660s, in which the artist took on the iden- 
tities of Zeuxis, majestically dressed in gold, and Apelles, standing before a 
canvas demonstrating a fine circular line.?! However rhetorically he invoked 
these names, De Decker was specific about Rome as a measure of Rembrandt's 
fame. Although the writings of Pels and De Decker are well known, the re- 
spective passages concerning Rembrandt as equal or superior to Raphael and 
Michelangelo have generally been overlooked until recently, until analyzed by 
Jaco Rutgers and Sluijter.22 

The equation of Rembrandt with Titian was made explicit by Wybrand 
de Geest in his revision of Van Mander's Den Grondt, published in 1702. Van 
Mander had provided a corrective for Vasari's rigid privileging of line, empha- 
sized in Tuscany and Rome, over the looser brushwork and evocative blending 
of pigment of the Venetians. He accepted equally the two painterly directions 
of disegno and colore: “In Rome one learns to draw, in Venice, to paint.’23 De 
Geest wished to provide northern references to these two directions, long as- 
sociated with Italy. 

If De Geest was reductive in his consideration of the disegno/colorito oppo- 
sition, his replacement of Titian with Rembrandt would stem from his famil- 
iarity with Rembrandt's later works. The opposition of crisp (net) and rough 
(ruwe) runs through Dutch seventeenth century art writing as a fine thread. It 


Rembrandt with the face of Christ with Nicodemus"; Rutgers 2008, 18. Gaspar de Haro 
y Guzman Carpio (16291687), Spanish ambassador to Rome (16771682) and Viceroy of 
Naples (1682-1687) owned two paintings by Rembrandt in 1682 while in Rome: St. Peter 
Warming Himself and Satyr, Getty Provenance Database, Inventory 1-2626, nrs. 555 and 
611; in 1689 in Madrid, his collection had a third painting, Head of a Man with Hat, Necklace 
and Earring; Getty Provenance Database, Inventory E-54, nr. 57 (accessed 30 August 2015). 
Cosimo 111 de'Medici (1642-1723) was unsuccessful in acquiring works from Rembrandt 
during his Amsterdam visit on 29 December 1667; however two self portraits (Br. 60 and 
45) and Old Man with Folded Hands (Br. 285) by Rembrandt entered the Medici collection 
during his lifetime (all now Florence, Uffizi); Rutgers 2008, 21; Meijer 1983, 16. These col- 
lectors represent a range of generations, from Mazarin and Sagredo, contemporary with 
Rembrandt, to younger men, and document the presence of the artist's paintings from 
mid-century on. If Rembrandt's popularity was waning in Amsterdam, it still held force in 
the south with these collectors. 

21 Self Portrait, 1658, New York, Frick Art Museum; Self Portrait, c. 1663, Kenwood, Iveagh 
Bequest. For Rembrandt's role-playing as these illustrious artists, see Chapman 1990, 
99-101. 

22 Rutgers 2008, 1; Sluijter 2006, 219 and 262. 

23 Van Mander 1604, 7v: "Te Roome leertmen teeckenen, ende te Venetien schilderen.” 
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appears in Samuel van Hoogstraten who echoed Van Mander's passage about 
Titian's painting style.2* 

De Geest described the crisp style with examples of Dürer, Bruegel, Lucas 
van Leyden, Jan van Eyck and the early Titian; however, he then went on to dis- 
cuss the rough manner. Instead of following Van Mander's example of Titian, 
De Geest inserted Rembrandt: 


But now one may also see a rough style of painting, as that of Rembrandt, 
and others like him.25 


De Geest's alignment of Rembrandt with the rough style may have proceeded 
from both his first-hand experience of Rembrandt's work and his interest in 
substituting northern names for Italian ones. Titian's art was identified with 
a viscous texture and tonal subtlety, application of paint directly to canvas 
without preparatory drawings, and distinct bold, often unblended strokes 
which harmonized when viewed at a distance. These qualities, in varying de- 
grees, would also be perceived in the works of other Venetian artists, includ- 
ing Giorgione, the Bassano, Palma Giovane and Tintoretto. According to Vasari 
and then Van Mander, Titian's painterly development was significant, as his 
early work differed greatly from his later work: 


... he first made his works completely crisply, so that one could look at 
them from nearby as well as from far away; and in his latest [years] he 
worked with brush strokes that were bold and uneven, and patchy, so 
that there was no perfection when viewed from nearby, but when viewed 
from afar, there was good harmony.2$ 


This late style was inimitable, and achieved only after long practice, study and 
experience. Titian's art represented in its mature phase and in its critical repu- 
tation an expert, yet rough, painterly style. Van Mander placed Titian's early 
style and his late one in opposition in order to demonstrate an acceptance of 


24 Van Hoogstraten 1678, 233; Weststeijn 2008, 229. For further consideration of the painted 
surface, see Sluijter 1993, 58-71. 

25 De Geest 1702b, 92: “Maar nu mag men ook wel een ruw Schildery zien, als van Rembrand, 
en diergelijk zoort." 

26 Van Mander 1604, 177; derived from Vasari/Milanesi 1973, VII, 478: “… want eerst maeckte 
hy zijn dingen heel net, datment soo geern van by als van verre sagh; en ten lesten wrocht 
hy zijn dingen met cloeck pinceel-streken henen, en ghevleckt, soo dat het van by geen 
perfectie, maer van verre te sien, goeden welstandt hadde." 
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both styles. He amplified this discussion in Den Grondt, in order to emphasize 
that the young artist needed training in precision before he could deviate from 
that style toward a looser handling of the brush.?" 

De Geest recognized that the rough manner of bold visible brushwork and 
implicitly a naturalism that was identified with Titian could now be applied 
to Rembrandt. The comparison may be made on several levels, but neither 
Rembrandt's working method nor his goal in art stems from Titian's example. 
Rather for the arc of Rembrandt's development, in very general terms, Titian 
provided excellent validation. Titian's early, tightly controlled brushwork war- 
ranted close looking, and his later evolution toward a looser and bolder brush- 
work indicated viewing at a distance, His early work involved bright, intense 
color, with solidly modelled figures in spatial surrounds; his later paintings 
were made with tonal subtleties in subdued blends, and porous forms and 
vague backgrounds that denied depth. And finally, the visible and loose late 
brushwork was the fruit of much labor, although it appeared to be done with- 
out effort. Whether De Geest understood how Rembrandt's art paralleled that 
of Titian from early to late is unclear, but he made explicit the equation with 
the later works. 


3 Rembrandt's Singular Manner: Houbraken 


In his lengthy biography of Rembrandt, Arnold Houbraken (1660-1719) not 
only praised Rembrandt's expressiveness, figures, and inventiveness, but also 
harshly criticized his whimsical character, his love of money, and his stubborn- 
ness. Houbraken noted Rembrandt's tenacity to render what was in front of 
him, as he spent an entire day arranging a turban, or obscured a Cleopatra to 
paint a single pearl.?? Nonetheless, he concluded: 


Had he painted in a manner which followed that of anyone else, or laid 
his brush at the foot of any celebrated Italian, ..., the world would recog- 
nize his borrowings by comparing the one with the other. By doing the 
very opposite he anticipated any unfavorable comparison.?? 


As Houbraken understood it, Rembrandt avoided any comparison of his art 
with that of Italy by denying it altogether; he meant the precedent of Raphael, 


27 | Van Mander 1604, 48-48v. 
28 . Houbraken/Ford 2007, 67. 
29  J Houbraken/Ford 2007, 94. 
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Titian and Michelangelo, and its continuation through Poussin and others. In 
this, Houbraken echoed Pels, who observed that Rembrandt could not “hold 
sway with Titian, Michelangelo, Raphael and van Dyck,’ so he chose another 
path that was wholly his own, and that, bearing no similarities to the art of 
these four, could not be compared with them. 

Explaining this direction, Houbraken invoked Caravaggio: 


… nor would [the reader] mind were Ito compare the manner of working 
of two great luminaries in the art of painting.... Van Mander tells us that 
Caravaggio said that "all painting ... was nothing but child's play ... unless 
everything was painted from life; and that there is nothing as good as, or 
better than, following nature; and that he did not paint one stroke unless 
it was to copy the object in front of him." Rembrandt also believed this, 
maintaining as his basic rule: “only copy nature."30 


Thus linking Rembrandt with Caravaggio, as the Italian follower of nature, 
Houbraken rationalized the misshapen nudes, intensely expressive figures, 
and meticulous observation. However, Houbraken went on to say that fol- 
lowing nature is not a fault in itself, as long as one selects the beautiful from 
among the most beautiful, and proceeded to explain how that was to be done 
by following the precept that one should follow models in art for the emotions, 
as set forth by Charles Le Brun and the Royal Academy in Paris. The painter 
should study the canonical models in art, and then turn to nature with a pre- 
conceived goal. Unable to perceive such an underlying system in Rembrandt's 
art, Houbraken considered him a rule-breaker. Nonetheless, he admired a self 
portrait (belonging to Jan van Beuningen, now unidentified) "that outdoes the 
most powerful brushwork of Rubens and Van Dyck. Indeed, the head appears 
to project and speak to the spectators"?! Fidelity to nature fostered the speak- 
ing likeness, one paramount aim of portraiture. 

Recognizing Rembrandt's persistent adherence to observation, Houbraken 
found an excuse and a precedent in Caravaggio, whose dubious character was 
well known. Combined with his "from life ideology" are his rivalry with other 
artists and interest in immediate effect, as Sluijter has articulated the guid- 
ing principles throughout Rembrandt's work.?? H. Perry Chapman has argued 
that Caravaggio and Rembrandt each fashioned himself as a “breaker of rules,” 
both social and artistic, and that “it was the idea of Caravaggio — with that 


30 ~=— Houbraken/Ford 2007, 71. 
31 . Houbraken/Ford 2007, 87. 
32 Sluijter 2006, 195-219. 
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idea encompassing Caravaggio's distinctive lighting, dramatic immediacy, 
and notorious fidelity to nature as well as his fame and impressive impact 
on a wide following — that was important to Rembrandt."5? Rembrandt held 
a creative dialogue with many artists, but Caravaggio was unusual in provid- 
ing an illustrious precedent for renegade behavior, in contrast to the relatively 
or wholly respectable conduct of Raphael, Michelangelo, Lastman, Van Dyck 
and Rubens. 

Huygens, Sandrart and De Lairesse considered Rembrandt diametrically op- 
posed to Italian art and its values. De Decker placed him in the rank of Raphael, 
Titian and Michelangelo, and Pels added Van Dyck to this short list, while De 
Geest considered him as a replacement for Titian. It fell to Houbraken to com- 
pare Rembrandt and Caravaggio explicitly, acknowledging both as following 
nature as well as behaving unconventionally, if not outright rudely or boor- 
ishly. Significantly, Raphael, Titian and Michelangelo were born long before 
Rembrandt, whose lifetime overlapped slightly with Caravaggio and more with 
Van Dyck. Evidently, Rembrandt's singular manner invited no contemporary 
comparison, with the exception of some who passed through his workshop. Yet 
at the peak of his career, around 1640, Rembrandt's style was indeed regarded 
as an exemplar of its kind, one which emphasized the distinct individuality of 
a head, in opposition to the smoothed and anonymous features of generalized 
figures. And more significantly, such recognition came not from the writers 
about art, but Houbraken, a practicing artist who collaborated with publishers. 


4 Rembrandt’s Naturalism in Stefano della Bella's Model Books 


During his Parisian sojourn of u years, 1639—1650, Stefano della Bella (1610-1664) 
produced series for the publishers and print dealers Pierre Mariette 11, Frangois 
Langlois, Israel Henriet and Francois Collignon. He also looked at Rembrandt 
prints in their shops and purchased some.?^ His references to Rembrandt's 
etching manner and tronies attest to an acceptance on an international stage 
of Rembrandt's “from life" approach, as they offered an alternative to academic 
models. Validation and appreciation for Rembrandt's particularized heads ap- 
peared soon after Rembrandt's etchings were printed, as some were copied by 
Jan Gillisz. van Vliet and Wenceslaus Hollar. By including Rembrandtesque 


33 Chapman 2014, 289 and 282. 
34 Rutgers 2008, 40-45, discusses Della Bella's acquaintances in Paris, including the fore- 
most print dealers and Dutch artists, and also the prints by Rembrandt in Paris. 
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SDB in etie hae prega Rey 0 ED 
FIGURE 24 Stefano della Bella, Young Man in Plumed Cap and Gorget, in Profile Facing Left, 


c. 1641, etching. 11.8 x 15.2 cm. I Principi del Disegno, plate 14, London, The British 
Museum (Trustees of the British Museum) 


heads in his series, Della Bella recognized that they were useful and interesting 
to artists and collectors. 

In each of his seven model books, he inserted one or more heads with fancy 
headgear and faces that adapt Rembrandt's etchings of the 1630s. The earliest 
of these, published around 1641 in I Principii del Disegno, includes a young man 
with feathered cap, gorget and scarf, in profile facing left (Fig. 24). The head is 
considered a variation of the so-called Fourth Oriental Head which Rembrandt 
copied from Lievens, but itis equally possible that Della looked at the Lievens.?5 
Indeed, Lievens' series of tronies, small etchings that form a loose set of various 
physiognomic types, could certainly have been familiar to Della Bella, although 
only Rembrandt is named as an artist among his print purchases in Paris. At 
any rate, Della Bella's deviations from the Fourth Oriental Head indicate he had 
in mind features derived from several self portraits by Rembrandt, similar to 
the 1629 Self Portrait. Taking that or a similar image, Della Bella shifted the 
head into full profile, decorated the beret with several feathers in front and 
back, substituted the gorget for a shirt, added a scarf around the shoulders, 


35 Rembrandts print is B. 289; Lievens’ print is Hollstein 44. 
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FIGURE 25 

Stefano della Bella, Four 
Heads, c. 1647, etching, 
8.2 x 7.6 cm. Recueil de 
Diverses Piéces servant 

à l'art de Portraiture, 

Plate 11, London, The 
British Museum (Trustees 
of the British Museum) 


and made the face clean-shaven. He smoothed the surfaces of skin, cloth, and 
hair with his swelling parallel strokes, to attain a consistent fluidity of line, thus 
critiquing his models. 

In other prints, Della Bella presented Rembrandt as a paradigm of the indi- 
vidual and expressive, in opposition to the schematic and passive. The Diverse 
Testes et Figures (1650) presents a range of physiognomic types; among the tur- 
baned or armored men and coiffed women is a close variant of Rembrandt's 
Self Portrait in a Fur Hat.?9 Another series, Recueil de Diverses Pièces servant 
à l'art de Portraiture, includes a plate with four heads (Fig. 25). The man with 
gorget and scarf and the old woman are derived from Rembrandt, and placed 
above the aquiline profiles of a youth and young woman. The man derives from 
various Rembrandt self portraits, and the woman, from several prints of the so- 
called Rembrandt's mother.?? The placement of the heads and lower profiles 
contrasts the irregular and aged features with youthful ones. The lower profiles 


36 Massar and De Vesme 1971, cat. 309; the Rembrandt Self Portrait in a Fur Hat is B. 24. 

37 Massar and De Vesme 1971, cat. 341, from Recueil de Diverses Pièces servant à l'art de por- 
traiture. The man's head resembles Rembrandt, especially B. 5; the old woman resembles 
the so-called Rembrandt's Mother, B. 351. See further Rutgers 2008, 41 for the critical recep- 
tion of Della Bella's model books. 
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are rendered in spare but elegant outlines, while the upper heads are described 
in short irregular strokes. The location of the older heads above the young pro- 
files suggests that, with time, the youthful pair would develop into the mature 
wrinkled visages; such an interpretation implicitly places responsibility on 
the viewer to read semiotically the contrast of youth and age as a passage of 
young to old, or beautiful to worn and weathered. Within this and other series, 
the Rembrandtesque heads are alternatives to the heads of soldiers, turbaned 
men, and elegant women. Rembrandt is the paradigm for intense expressive- 
ness of particular individuals. 

Della Bella's model books featured body parts and fancy heads, but each 
included at least one character recognizable as a Rembrandt. Once circulating, 
these series made ubiquitous and recognizable Rembrandt's fancily dressed 
men and wrinkled old women. As Jaco Rutgers has indicated, Rembrandt's 
own tronie etchings would have been considered good workshop examples for 
the aspiring artist; as such examples of expressive heads from various angles, 
they would be included by Della Bella alongside other characters?8 

Della Bella visited Amsterdam in 1647. An encounter between Rembrandt 
and Della Bella is speculative, but not impossible. Had such a meeting occurred, 
we may imagine that topics of discussion included etching techniques, art in 
Paris and Florence, and perhaps antiquities. Della Bella experimented with ap- 
plying an acid wash to several of his copper plates, anticipating aquatint. He 
was informed about the art market in Paris, which included Rembrandt paint- 
ings and prints. And he drew antiquities in Rome.?? If Della Bella's most obvious 
fascination with Rembrandt was during his Parisian years, when he produced 
his series of heads, his interest in a broken etching stroke, derived from his 
study of Rembrandt, continued throughout his work.*? Rembrandt's interest 
in Della Bella is less apparent, but the print series of the Polish Ambassador's 


38 Rutgers 2008, 43. 

39 Della Bella's interest in ancient reliefs was selective, and includes his undated etching 
after the Psyche relief then in the Della Valle collection (Rome, Palazzo Altemps Museo 
Nazionale Romano); Massar and DeVesme 1971, cat. 205. Perrier's 1645 print of this relief 
was not Della Bella's source, as Della Bella included the frame and varied the drapery 
(Fig. 120). This raises the tentative possibility that Rembrandt may have known the Psyche 
relief through both the Perrier print and the intermediary of Della Bella. The hand of the 
veiled woman in the Della Bella print is splayed, with the fingers separated, much as in 
Rembrandt's 1654 Bathsheba (Fig. 119). Given that Rembrandt seems often to have been 
familiar with several renderings of the same composition, he may well have been familiar 
with both the Della Bella and the Perrier prints of the Psyche relief. 

40 See Rutgers 2008, 45, for the view that Della Bella's interest in Rembrandt was limited to 
his years in Paris, 1639—50. 
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1633 entry in Rome and his plates of Poles and Turks in armor may have been 
of interest for the costumes.*! 

Della Bella's inclusion of Rembrandtesque heads establishes that the art- 
ist had become acceptable within this academic and useful template as a 
naturalistic alternative to the predictably classicizing and smooth, during the 
late 1640s. Later Dutch authors rejected any kinship of Rembrandt with the 
Italian ideal, yet one Florentine printmaker glorified the differences between 
Rembrandt's naturalism and academic templates. 


5 Rembrandt’s Goal in Art 


Della Bella acknowledged Rembrandt's naturalism as a legitimate direction 
in contrast to the smoothed ideal during the 1640s. But during that decade, 
Rembrandt's approach to imagery underwent a shift, following the Night 
Watch, leading to the Hundred Guilder Print and later works. My remarks here 
are a summary of recent scholarship, with a few modest observations. 

In his earliest works, as St. Stephen and Judas, Rembrandt sought a volu- 
metric illusion, with fine and discernible brushstrokes for outlines, highlights, 
and shadows. In his earliest painted self portrait, he followed the format of 
Giorgione's own portrait as David, as Stephanie Dickey has pointed out, to 
achieve an immediacy and graduated shadow (Figs. 26, 27).*? By the 1630s, he 
applied paint in visible fluid brushwork, with kinship to the portraits of Frans 
Hals, as has been discussed by Christopher Atkins and Anna Tummers.*? Hals’ 
brilliantly visible broken strokes denoted his virtuosity and suggested a whole 
personality with extraordinary economy. For Hals and Rembrandt, such visible 
brushwork is not in imitation of Titian or other Venetian painters, but critically 
supported by the discourse on that artist and Venetian art. 

One example of Rembrandt's bold brushwork and figures in sudden and 
gruesome action is The Blinding of Samson (Fig. 28). Sluijter discussed how 
Rembrandt conceived this painting to compete with other paintings of espe- 
cially violent scenes by Rubens, Ribera, Caravaggio and Van Dyck in Amsterdam 
and The Hague. In contrast to the paintings by these artists, Rembrandt differ- 
entiated the textures of fabrics, hair, armor and flesh by brushwork and impas- 
to, and created a luminous space out of a light falling on the figures of Samson 


41 The Polish Rider (1657; Br. 279; New York, The Frick Collection) includes authentically 
Polish weaponry; Held 1991, 81. 

42 Dickey 2006, 52. 

43 Atkins and Tummers in Haarlem 2013, 64-67. 
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FIGURE 26 

Rembrandt, Self Portrait, 1629, 
oil/panel, 44.4 x 34.3 cm. 
Indianapolis, Indianapolis 
Museum of Art, Courtesy of the 
Clowes Fund 


FIGURE 27 

Giorgione, Self Portrait as David, 
C. 1506, oil/canvas, 52 x 43 cm. 
Braunschweig, Herzog Anton 
Ulrich-Museum 
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FIGURE 28 Rembrandt, The Blinding of Samson, 1636, oil/canvas, 206 x 276 cm. Frankfurt, 
Stádel Museum 
PHOTO: STÄDEL MUSEUM/ARTOTHEK 


and Delilah, Specifically, Sluijter discussed Rembrandt's Blinding of Samson in 
relation to Caravaggio's Judith Beheading Holofernes, of which a particularly 
brutal version was in Amsterdam.^^ The simultaneous downfall of Samson 
and triumph of Delilah provide extreme opposing movements, both physical 
and psychological. To underscore his mastery of the immediate, according to 
Sluijter, Rembrandt chose a subject that allowed for a sudden reversal of the 
situation, choosing a scene of the tortured man and the victorious woman that 
resonated with current theatrical productions of horrific acts. 

After the Night Watch, Rembrandt sought less physical movement in favor of 
more psychological thoughtfulness and subtle activity. Among other paintings, 
Saskia as Glycera and Aristotle signal this shift, in which he sought a subtle lu- 
minosity, with heavier layers of paint in a narrower range of tones, and station- 
ary figures with contemplative heads, as in the later Flora. The restored Portrait 
of a Man with Arms Akimbo dated 1658 is one of a number of late paintings that 


44 Sluijter 2015, 43-47. 
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FIGURE 29 Rembrandt, Oath of Civilis, 1662, oil/canvas, 196 x 309 cm. Stockholm, National 
Museum 


have been associated with Venetian color choices, long loose brushwork and 
forthright, nearly frontal postures.^* 

Rembrandt considered how his paintings should be viewed, as in the case of 
the Oath of Civilis, intended for a location high on the wall of the Amsterdam 
Town Hall (Fig. 29). The painting was briefly installed in the Town Hall, but 
returned to Rembrandt for revision, which he apparently did not undertake, 
but cut up the canvas, leaving the central portion intact. Although specific rea- 
sons for the refusal of the canvas remain unclear, several may be proposed. 
Rembrandt violated convention by showing Civilis nearly frontally, to empha- 
size his lost eye; and he followed the Tacitus text to emphasize the night scene 
in a wood, the sword oath, and the rowdiness of the group. The heavily and 
broadly applied paint with brilliantly illuminated areas and low viewpoint of 
figures and table indicate that the canvas was planned for its intended location 
in the Town Hall, where it would be seen from below at a distance. But such a 
roughness in texture also corresponds to the character of the Batavians them- 
selves, as uncouth drunk rebels, and most likely the commissioners wished to 
present a more genteel image of their forbears. This bold impasto may have 


45 Kingston, Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Alfred and Isabel Bader Collection; Sutton 2010. 
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been perceived as unfinished, as its heavy pigment blurred details of physi- 
ognomy. However, viewed in situ, the picture shows proper perspective of the 
figures in their setting, and the broken and rough brushwork coalesces into the 
features and hands of the figures.*6 

Thus, Rembrandt's method evolved from fine strokes building up impas- 
to with well defined contours in his early work, to loaded and bold brush- 
strokes, occasional palette knife, and less clear contours in his later paintings. 
Rembrandt often layered the paint to build up textured impasto; the appli- 
cation of paint often varies within the same painting, so that heavily built 
up areas contrast with more thinly painted areas. This is evident in the 1654 
Bathsheba, in which the female nude and some of the garments are rendered 
with thick strokes and palette knife, while the attendant is painted in thin wide 
strokes, and the background is fairly vague (Fig. 119). Such variation suggests a 
completed condition in the main figure and a less finished state in much of the 
rest. Rembrandt's brushwork and variable paint texture, the result of his own 
gestures, was his trademark. His own hand carried his identifiable quality.^? As 
Van de Wetering has examined how Rembrandt's working method developed, 
he noted succinctly that Rembrandt began a fijnschilder and finished in the 
rough manner.^? 

The rough manner raised the question of finish. During the mid-1650s, 
Rembrandt had several disputes with patrons who considered he had not fin- 
ished their commissioned paintings. Diego Andrada declared that Rembrandt 
had not properly completed the portrait of his daughter.* Harmen Becker, 
who apparently had lent Rembrandt funds against the delivery of the Juno, 
was impatient with the artist for his delays in completing and delivering it (Los 
Angeles, Armand Hammer Museum).°° According to Houbraken, Rembrandt 
claimed that "a painting is completed when a Master has achieved what he set 
out to do.”>! Asserting such authorial judgment, Rembrandt would seem to be 
responding to criticism. Rembrandt's late style, which, in contrast to his earlier 


46 _ Adigital reconstruction of the painting was installed in the Town Hall in March-August 2015, 
and the effect of perspective and distance was made clear. See further Weststeijn 2015, 
134—143, for an equation of the coarse character of the Batavians with Rembrandt's rough 
painterly application. 

47 See Bikker and Weber in London/Amsterdam 2014, 13-18, for discussion of this 
phenomenon. 

48 Van de Wetering 1997, 160. 

49 For the Andrada incident, see Strauss 1661/30; Crenshaw 2006, 120. 

50 For Becker's Juno, see Strauss 1665/17; Crenshaw 2006, 144. 

51 ~~ Houbraken/Ford 2007, 64. 
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paintings and to the prevailing trends after mid-century, would surely appear 
too bold for a finished canvas. 

One obvious reference for unfinished paintings and loose bold brush- 
work would be Titian. His Apollo and Marsyas was in the Arundel collection 
in Amersfoort and Amsterdam in the 1650s, and possibly known to patrons 
of Rembrandt and perhaps the artist himself (Kromeriz, Czech Republic, 
Archdiocesan Museum).?? The aesthetic kinship of the seemingly unfinished 
Titian and Rembrandt is superficial, but the shared qualities of impasto, visible 
brushwork, and tonal depth are well noted, and prompted De Geest's substi- 
tution of Rembrandt's name for Titian in his updating of Van Mander's Den 
Grondt.5? Rembrandt's experimentation and variety of painterly techniques 
are constants in his oeuvre, but the effects of his inventions grow out of rhe- 
torical concerns. 

The Ganymede of 1635 has been a lightning rod for Rembrandt's opposi- 
tion to the languid and sensual manly nude of Michelangelo's Ganymede, well 
known in print, and elegant versions of the theme by Correggio, Rubens and 
others (Dresden, Staatliche Kunstsammlungen). These are often interpreted as 
celebrations of homosexual affection and acquiescence to Jupiter's controlling 
power. Jürgen Müller considered Rembrandt's painting a parody, a deliberate 
violation of decorum.*+ Chapman and Sluijter proposed it as a prime example 
of “from life ideology" and oogenblikkige beweeging.>> Indeed, the Ganymede 
is not only a commentary on Michelangelo and an abandonment of classical 
beauty, but also the swift action of how a large bird could carry away a human: 
the human should be small, as a toddler, with an appropriate urinating reac- 
tion to the sudden violent event. However, the baby Ganymede will have to 
grow up a bit in order to serve the purpose for which Jupiter ostensibly carried 
him off, as cup bearer to the gods. For speculation that the painting may have 
a patron with the sign of Aquarius, and for references to Aquarius as water car- 
rier and the famous Mannekin-pis fountain by Jérôme Duquesnoy, see further 
Sluijter and Thijs Weststeijn, who note that such timely references became 
disassociated from the painting.96 Here, the Ganymede may be considered a 
diatyposis, as found in literary theory with which Rembrandt would have be- 
come familiar at Latin school. 


52 See Carabell 1995, for the question of non-finito in the works of Titian. 

53 For this shared aesthetic, see Van de Wetering in Berlin/Amsterdam/London 1991, 15-39; 
Weststeijn 2008, 237. 

54 Müller 2015, 186. 

55 Sluijter 2015, 41; Chapman 2014, 292. 

56 Weststeijn 2015, 1 and 213; Sluijter 2015, 40. 
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Poetices libri septem by Julius Caesar Scaliger (1484-1558) was posthu- 
mously published in 1561 and frequently republished.5’ His son, Josephus 
Justus Scaliger (1540-1609) was appointed to the University of Leiden in 1593, 
and embarked on a systematic plan to promote his father's reputation. In 
Leiden he found a sympathetic audience among local government officials 
and professors at the university, and, given the numerous reprints, it would 
seem that the book was standard at the Latin schools, at least until their 
1625 reorganization.®® And it seems very probable that Rembrandt was fa- 
miliar with this text. For his Abduction of Proserpina (Berlin, Gemáldegalerie, 
Staatliche Museen), Rembrandt followed the less well known Claudian nar- 
rative. Since Scaliger included the relevant passages of Claudian's De raptu 
Proserpinae as well as the more common Ovidian version in the fifth book, 
Rembrandt had no reason to look any further than this compilation for narra- 
tive in his Proserpina.”® 

Scaliger defined diatyposis as “a sudden and violent description that 
cannot be stopped,” or "vivid description.” The two examples he gave are 
Ganymede's abduction by Jupiter and Laocoon strangled by serpents. Both are 
relevant to Rembrandt, as he was concerned to render such inexorable violence 
and unstoppable action in the Ganymede, and also in The Blinding of Samson, 
which may be compared to the Laocoon sculpture as well as other paintings 
in Amsterdam. The portrayal of the howling, peeing toddler Ganymede is 
justified by physical credibility, but in its comparison with Michelangelo, 
whose representation of the myth was so well known, Rembrandt's version 
becomes parodic. 

The Night Watch certainly fits into "vivid description" as a goal, as do many 
of Rembrandt's later paintings. However, Rembrandt's background at Latin 
school is less relevant to explain his pictorial goals after the Night Watch, when 
his work took a direction toward mute stillness. Fidelity to life remains a con- 
stant, but the focus on silent inner conflict without movement has been diffi- 
cult to explain easily. The depiction of the passions is also a constant, but in the 
earlier work itis both physical and emotional, and in the later imagery, interior 
and often spiritual. 

In his later paintings, Rembrandt makes visible the effects of intangible 
thought. These may be suggested in an object such as a book, or contemplative 


57 Spies 1999, 21-27, discussed the importance of this treatise in the Dutch Republic. 

58  Smits-Veldt 1991, 53. 

59  Golahny 2003, 99. 

60 Scaliger 1594, Book 111, Chapter 33, 307-08, on Diatyposis; Scaliger in turn was elaborating 
on Quintilian and Cicero. 
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expression, or gesture of affection. The Aristotle, with the main figure gazing 
downward with one hand on the marble Homer and the other on the gold 
chain, includes both object and gesture, but nonetheless leaves the viewer to 
construct the narrative. The 1643 and 1654 Bathshebas, for example, provide 
stark contrast in this regard. The early bather is coquettish, leaving no doubt 
that she seduces the viewer with her tilted head and smile. The later nude ig- 
nores the viewer, holds the letter of summons in her hand, and ponders her life- 
changing situation. Making tangible the thought process for the late Bathsheba 
places the burden of interpretation on the beholder, who applies the narrative, 
moral conflict, and future tragedy of Bathsheba's life to the image. 

Sluijter and Weststeijn have examined this development with wide ranging 
references to contemporary culture and theoretical approaches. Sluijter perti- 
nently discussed the parallel with the theatre and specifically with Joost van 
den Vondel. After 1640, Vondel turned from the Senecan to the Aristotelian 
approach in his tragedies, thus shifting from the prevailing violent acts to 
recognition as a process of effecting a change in the drama.®! This involved 
the process of recognition as effecting a change of plot, thus concentrating 
on a character's understanding of a situation. Weststeijn extensively related 
Rembrandt's art to the books of Franciscus Junius and Van Hoogstraten and 
the articulation of the passions. Junius devoted a chapter to the depiction of 
the passions, and how a figure should express them, in posture, gesture and 
physiognomy.®? Van Hoogstraten's years in the Rembrandt studio from 1643 to 
about 1646 gave him authority on the discourse and practice in the workshop. 
Applicable to Rembrandt' art in generalis his statement that the artist should 
depict "the motions of the mind and the body, and the personages as if one 
knew them."5? Van Hoogstraten thus underscores Rembrandt's own succinct 
statement that he sought the grandest and most natural movement, both phys- 
ical and emotional, addressed to Huygens in 1639 (“meeste ende die naetuereel- 
ste beweechgelickheijt").9* This certainly relates to “vivid description,” but we 
may ask how this relates to Rembrandt's later introspective imagery. 

Ever in quest of new directions, Rembrandt veered from the grand outward 
movement to the subtle contemplative, often ambiguous, concentration on 
thought. His motivation for doing so may have been experimentation in pro- 
voking the viewer to contemplative regard for his work, instead of the earlier 


61  Sluijter 2010, 300-302; Sluijter 2014. 

62  Junius/Fehl 1991 1, Book 3, Chapter 4, 257-271. 

63 Van Hoogstraten 1678, 195: "Hier wederom zijn de beweegingen des gemoets en des lich- 
aems, en de persoonen, als of menze kende” See further Weststeijn 2008, 204. 

64 Strauss 1639/2. 
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shock and awe at emotive physical tension. This turn in Rembrandt's late work 
is in opposition to the prevailing trends of mid-century in European art, as 
Rembrandt's own pupils shifted to lighter tones and graceful forms, and as 
Italian and French artists codified practice within their respective academies. 
With respect to the Ruffo commission, the late work was considered typical of 
Rembrandt's art, and regarded by Guercino and others as ponderous, dark, and 
presumably unfashionable, as discussed in Chapter 7. 

But more likely, analogies with the theatre and intellectual currents in art 
theory and philosophy contributed to Rembrandt's move, especially Vondel's 
own change toward Aristotelian concepts of peripeteia and staetveranderinge 
as discussed by Sluijter. Rembrandt's residence in Amsterdam made him fa- 
miliar with the Vondelian theatre, and he also may have recalled his Latin 
school experiences with Scaliger, and possibly Daniel Heinsius, which in- 
cluded Aristotle's theories of recognition.® Jan Six owned the complete works 
of Aristotle in a two-volume edition of 1629, and may have fostered discus- 
sion about the philosopher with Rembrandt around 1650.96 Gregor Weber, 
among others, has related Rembrandt's later work to René Descartes's 1649 Les 
Passions de l’Ame, published in Dutch in 1659.97 Descartes distinguished be- 
tween passions that are felt physically and inner emotions that result from the 
soul processing through introspection. Jan Six's library catalogue of 1706 lists 
six items clearly by Descartes, including Les Passions de Ame without a pub- 
lication year.€® A relationship between Descartes’ writings and Rembrandt's 
later art assumes that Rembrandt knew French for the publication of 1649, or, 
more likely, that the language barrier was surmounted by conversation with an 
intermediary, as Six. And perhaps such a discourse took place, and Rembrandt 
understood the conflict that Descartes raised between the physical body and 
passion, and inner contemplation. 

Speech is an integral component of much of Rembrandt's art. The interplay 
of the spoken word of one character and the listening pose of another in a his- 
tory scene demands that the viewer imagines the characters' conversation as 
in a theatre. This also is a feature of the speaking portrait, as Rembrandt's ear- 
lier self portraits and other portraits. Silence, the counterpart of speech, per- 
meates Rembrandt's later paintings, as in the 1654 Bathsheba, the Jewish Bride 


65 X Heinsius’ edition of Aristotle’s Poetics appeared in 1610, and his analysis of tragedy in 
1611; see further Sellin and McManmon 1971, Introduction, xi-xix, for the importance of 
Heinsius as an interpreter of Aristotle. 

66  Six1706, nr. 200 in quarto. 

67 Weber in London/Amsterdam 2014, 235-251. 

68 . Sixi1706,items in quarto: 148, 149 and 287; items in duodecimo: 120, 328, and 288. The item 
nr. 328 would appear to be the 1649 Les Passions de l'Áme published in Paris. 
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(Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum) and the Banquet of Esther (1660, Moscow, Pushkin 
Museum). This silence may be the aftermath of a delivered written message, 
as in the Bathsheba, or the consequential moments following harsh commu- 
nication, as in the Banquet of Esther. In the Jewish Bride, it accompanies touch, 
perhaps preceded by speech. The silence directs attention to the thoughts of 
the depicted characters. Rembrandt, proceeding from art theory that focused 
on making an imagined history event of action and speech present, sought to 
portray the characters as thinking beings to the viewer, who would then con- 
struct the narrative from visual clues rather than action. 

Although analogies may be made to artists who change their style in mid- 
career, as Titian and Guercino, these do not provide a context for the arc of 
Rembrandt's development. He drew from many sources, particularly those in 
his own milieu. Italian art and ideas contributed to his inventions, but these 
did not determine his approach. 


CHAPTER 3 


Rembrandt's Collection and How He Used It: 
the Canonical and the Unusual 


Available to Rembrandt at print shops and auctions were quantities of paper 
art and paintings from the Renaissance on, and the full range of ancient sculp- 
ture in print, plaster and marble. Amsterdam private collectors had some stun- 
ning pieces, and Rembrandt had access to at least some of this visual wealth. 
Rembrandt's own art collection was a trove he mined for ideas and motifs. His 
paper art may be estimated at around 4,000 sheets, making it among the larg- 
est collections of prints and drawings in Amsterdam; his sculptures, of which 
he owned over 80 plasters and other pieces, both adorned his large house and 
provided models for himself and occasionally for his studio. Rembrandt's col- 
lection of art, natural curiosities, and crafted luxury items was wonderfully rec- 
reated in the 1999 Rembrandthuis exhibition, and its accompanying catalogue 
set forth patterns of collecting in Amsterdam and Rembrandt's sources of in- 
spiration in art by others that he owned.! 

Rembrandt's on-going dialogue with paper art was integral to his formation 
and evolution as an artist. Having organized his paper art in folios of single or 
associated artists, he studied imagery according to the creator and his circle. 
His arrangement of folios was by artist, thus giving emphasis and credit to the 
inventor, at a time when paper art was more often organized by subject. Many 
albums have works by or after a single artist: Raphael, Titian, Michelangelo, 
Tempesta, Lucas van Leyden, Bruegel, Heemskerck, Dürer and Lastman. Other 
albums contain works by artists who collaborated or whose works have affinity: 
Vanni and Barocci; Van Dyck and Rubens; Jordaens and Rubens; the Carracci, 
Jusepe de Ribera and Reni; and Goltzius and Frans Floris. Rembrandt had both 
northern and Italian artists in roughly equal parts, although those designated 
as of exceptional quality or rarity are by Mantegna, Raphael, and Rembrandt 
himself? 

Rembrandt copied figures or whole compositions from prints and drawings, 
with the prototype directly before him; he recalled some motifs from memo- 
ry, freely adapting aspects of the original; and he recollected models from art 


1 See Amsterdam 1999, with essays by Roelof van Gelder and Jaap van der Veen, 11-32, and Ben 
Broos, 91-139. 
2 Items 200, 206, 214, 230, and 236; Strauss 1656/12. 
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when he drew from life and imagination. These three methods of appropria- 
tion appear throughout his work in varying degrees. All three methods are in 
his small drawing Mars and Venus Caught in Vulcan's Net of around 1635, which 
combined motifs from several prints (Amsterdam, Amsterdam Museum); this 
scene from Homer's Odyssey also demonstrates his close textual reading.? 


1 Drawing from the Original: Mantegna, Leonardo, Raphael, Titian 


Rembrandt's most faithful copy drawings are after Mantegna, whose paper 
art was among the rarest and probably most expensive. He owned "the pre- 
cious book of Mantegna" (Item 200). Two copy drawings by Rembrandt after 
Mantegna survive, and we infer that these were made after sheets in this album. 
In copying Mantegna's Calumny of Apelles, Rembrandt labeled the characters 
(Figs. 30, 31). Although he followed some lines with precision, Rembrandt 
more often used looser strokes, especially in the garments. He made Calumny's 
torch thicker, and Innocence's eyes wilder. Where Mantegna created a frieze 
of shallow modelled figures with firm contours, as if in low relief, Rembrandt 
flattened the forms, and denied them three-dimensionality. Rembrandt inter- 
preted the frieze-like original as a porous and flat arrangement of figures. 

The second drawing by Mantegna that was copied by Rembrandt or a 
pupil is The Entombment.^ Mantegna's firm parallel pen strokes conditioned 
Rembrandt's etching lines, as loose and parallel facets, in his print series of 
the life of Christ of the 1650s, as in The Entombment (Fig. 36). Rembrandt's 
etching Virgin and Child with Cat and Snake, signed and dated 1654, recalls the 


3 Amsterdam, Amsterdam Museum; Ben. 540; Golahny 2003, 19. Raphael's Council of the 
Gods, engraved by Jacopo Caraglio, provided prompts for two motifs: Jupiter seated with 
the eagle between his legs, and the stiff, disapproving figure of Juno. As he leafed through 
Michael Coxcie's series of 32 prints of the story of Psyche, derived from Raphael designs and 
engraved by the Master of the Die, he looked at the Council of the Gods and lifted the small 
figures of Mercury and Psyche for two figures at the left of his drawing. Another print, Jupiter 
Embracing Cupid, inspired Rembrandt's conspiratorial Apollo with his arm on Mercury's 
shoulder. Rembrandt's pair of man and woman with elaborate headdress at the far right, 
probably Neptune and Thetis, may derive loosely from the paired Diana and Minerva in the 
Caraglio engraving. Recalling the Raphaelesque motifs from a complicated saga, Rembrandt 
transferred them to another erotic myth. As a fully realized tableau, his small drawing re- 
veals how he progressed from lower left to upper right, quickly sketching the characters with 
their appropriately humorous or alarmed expressions, and recalling useful models without 
directly copying them. 

4 This drawing. Ben. A105 (New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art), is considered as by 
Rembrandt and/or workshop around 1640-1650, and is after a now-lost Mantegna drawing, 
itself preparatory to an engraving; see Ekserdjian and Royalton-Kisch 2000. 
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FIGURE 30 Rembrandt after Mantegna, The Calumny of Apelles, c. 1650, drawing, 26.3 x 
43.2 cm. London, The British Museum (Trustees of the British Museum) 


FIGURE 31 Mantegna, The Calumny of Apelles, 1504-1506, Pen and brown ink, heightened 
with white, 20.6 x 37.9 cm. London, The British Museum (Trustees of the British 
Museum) 
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bold parallel lines and figures of Mantegna's Virgin and Child, a large engraving 
surely known to Rembrandt, and possibly in his album.5 We may cautiously 
assume that Rembrandt made additional copies after Mantegna, and that he 
was interested in the linear patterns of the originals. Rembrandt's ownership of 
Mantegna's works is extraordinary, as they rarely appeared in The Netherlands. 
Jan Six and Philips de Flines had some paper art by Mantegna that was kept 
in folios with that of other artists.5 It is even possible that Six and De Flines 
acquired their Mantegnas from Rembrandt's collection. 

Around 1635, Rembrandt made three drawings in swift succession after 
Leonardo's Last Supper.’ In the largest and most complete of these drawings, 
made after the early engraving by Giovanni Pietro da Birago, he first lightly 
sketched the composition in red chalk, and then corrected and strengthened 
certain figures (Figs. 32, 33). He studied the Last Supper not for accuracy in 
the lines of the original, but for the interaction of the figures. The result is his 
editorial on Leonardo's composition. Rembrandt created greater depth among 
the figures by boldly emphasizing Judas and the gesturing apostle at the right, 
lightly sketching other apostles, and adding a high canopy background. Shortly 
afterward, Rembrandt adapted Leonardo's general structure of a table with 
agitated figures in two large dining scenes, Belshazzar's Feast and Samson's 
Wedding and (1636, London, National Gallery; 1638, Dresden, Gemäldegalerie 
Alte Meister). About a decade later, Rembrandt returned to Leonardo's Last 
Supper. He lifted the figure of Judas for a Pharisee in the Hundred Guilder 
Print of c. 1648 (Fig. 94). Reminiscences of Leonardo's figures around a central 
table contributed to his Supper at Emmaus of 1648 (Paris, Musée du Louvre) 
and his 1662 Civilis, among other works. Rembrandt's repeated references to 
Leonardo's Last Supper indicate how his interest in its groupings and postures 
intensified the interaction of figures. 

In direct copies and recollections, Rembrandt repeatedly turned to his 
portfolios of drawings and prints by Raphael. His copy of The Entombment 
from the Raphael studio faithfully included the seven figures and the arched 


5 Rembrandt's print is B. 63. See further Schwartz 2006, 30, for Rembrandt's familiarity with 
Barocci. 

6 Six1702, 16, nr. 3; Bidloo 1719, 184. 

7 Ben 443, 444 and 445; for Ben. 443, see further London 1992, 19-21. Rembrandt evidently knew 
multiple versions of the Last Supper, as his drawing Ben. 444 appears to be after a drawing by 
Pieter Soutman after Rubens (Chatsworth, Collection of the Duke of Devonshire), which was 
preparatory to an engraving. 

8 These include Rembrandt's 1634 etching of Emmaus (B. 88); Joseph telling his Dreams to 
his Brothers, in both etching (1638; B. 37) and brunaille (c. 1635; London, National Gallery, 
Br. 504). 
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FIGURE 32 Rembrandt after Leonardo da Vinci, The Last Supper, 1635, red chalk, 36.2 x 
47.5 cm. New York, Robert Lehman Collection, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
CREATIVE COMMONS 


FIGURE 33 Giovanni Pietro da Birago after Leonardo da Vinci, The Last Supper with a Spaniel, 
C. 1500, engraving, 21.3 x 44 cm. New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
CREATIVE COMMONS 
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sepulcher (Figs. 34, 35).? Instead of the originals firm and continuous pen 
strokes, Rembrandt used short and broken lines which flatten the figures and 
make them porous. In place of the wash and heightening which create three- 
dimensionality and depth in the original, Rembrandt applied wash to indicate 
shadow, rather than volume. His figures are more strictly aligned with the ar- 
chitecture, which is parallel to the picture surface. Initially Rembrandt made 
the man at the left taller, but then made him more bent over. 

Rembrandt varied aspects of the Raphaelesque drawing for his etched 
Entombment of c. 1654 (Fig. 36).!° The first state shows the figures and setting 
clearly, before the addition of heavy shading. Rembrandt simplified Raphael's 
niche framed by an arch into a vaulted chamber, with a tomb prepared beneath 
the floor. Raphael’s single skull in the niche has become a pair of skulls on the 
ledge in the etching. In Rembrandt's drawing, the cluster of figures carrying 
the body of Christ includes a robed and turbaned figure, evidently a woman; in 
the etching, this figure has become a man seen from the back. His garment has 
straps across the shoulders and a head scarf, adapted from Rembrandt's own 
copy drawing. Rembrandt retained the essential structure of his Raphaelesque 
guide, but arranged the figures on a slight diagonal. The planar arrangement 
of the Raphaelesque Entombment would have a lasting effect, as in his biblical 
narrative etchings of the 1650s, and in some of his later paintings. 

Drawings by Titian and his circle were in Rembrandt's hands. In one case, 
we have lost the Titian original of a bear eating a goat while a boy sits at a dis- 
tance, but we have Rembrandt's copy (Figs. 37, 38). Rembrandt differentiated 
between the various foliage of the trees at the left, the leafy plant at the lower 
left, the clump of trees in the background right, and the barren tree at the cen- 
ter; but he only vaguely indicated the hands and feet of the boy. The bear holds 
down the goat's head with one paw, and gnaws on its upper body. This Titian 
sheet intrigued other artists, including Antoine Watteau (1684-1721) who cop- 
ied it a half-century later. Watteau more precisely rendered the animals, partic- 
ularly the goat, whose struggle against the bear is apparent by his open mouth 
and startled eye. Following the lost Titian drawing fairly closely, Rembrandt 


9 Rembrandts drawing is Ben. 1208; another less faithful copy is Ben. 1209 (possibly 
workshop; Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett, Staatliche Museen). Two other versions of the 
Raphaelesque model exist (Paris, Musée du Louvre and Madrid, Museo Nacional del 
Prado). The version in the Prado shows the man at the far left with his hands covering his 
head, in a gesture closer to the Rembrandt copy; however in the straighter pose of this fig- 
ure, it differs from the Rembrandt copy. It is also possible that a fourth version may have 
been known to Rembrandt. 

10 A Amsterdam/London 2000, 309. 
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FIGURE 34 Rembrandt after Polidoro da Caravaggio, The Entombment, c. 1656, pen and chalk, 
18.11 x 28.4 cm. Haarlem, Teylers Museum 


FIGURE 35 Polidoro da Caravaggio, The Entombment, 16th century, brown ink and wash, 
white gouache, 11.7 x 18.3 cm. Cambridge, Harvard Art Museums/Fogg Museum, 
Bequest of Charles A. Loeser 1932.348 
PHOTO: IMAGING DEPARTMENT € PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF HARVARD 
COLLEGE 
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FIGURE 36 
Rembrandt, The 
Entombment, c. 1654, 
etching, 21.1 x 16.1 cm. 
Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum 


and Watteau each emphasized different details in the foliage, windows 
and masonry." 

Another Titian drawing was copied in Rembrandt's workshop (Figs. 39, 
40). In a mountainous vista with a river, a horse leaps out of the water as a 
snake rises from it, and a man walks across the bridge. The hovering clouds, 
frightened horse, and threatening snake create an air of enigmatic menace. 


11 See further M. Royalton-Kisch, http://rembrandtcatalogue.net/#/not-in-benesch/ 
4573690037 (accessed 30 December 2013). For the Watteau drawing, see Prat and 
Rosenberg 1996, 11, 718, cat. 432, where two additional copies, both lacking the bear and 
goat, are illustrated, one by the Carracci workshop (Paris, Musée du Louvre), and the 
other by John Evelyn, dated 1656 (location unknown). 

12 Berlin 2006, 204, attributed to Pieter de With; Amsterdam 1991b, 43. M. Royalton-Kisch 
considers the attribution to Rembrandt possible, but more likely by a pupil or follower, 
such as Willem Drost; http://rembrandtcatalogue.net/#/not-in-benesch/4573690037 (ac- 
cessed 30 December 2013). For the Titian original, see Wiel 1989, 95, cat. 33; another copy 
is in Munich, Staatliche Graphische Sammlung, inv. 2879. 
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FIGURE 37 Rembrandt after Titian, Landscape with a Bear eating Goat (after Titian), 
c. 1650—56, pen and brown ink with some white heightening on brownish paper, 
20.3 x 29.4 cm. Paris, Fondation Custodia, Frits Lugt Collection 


FIGURE 38 Jean-Antoine Watteau after Titian, Landscape with a Bear eating Goat (after 
Titian), c. 1720, red chalk, 21 x 3o cm. Paris, Fondation Custodia, Frits Lugt 
Collection 
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FIGURE 39 Rembrandt workshop, Landscape with a Horse (after Titian), c. 1650—1656, pen and 


brown ink, 19.9 x 29.8 cm. Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett, Staatliche Museen 
PHOTO: BILDAGENTUR/ART RESOURCE, NY 


FIGURE 40 Titian, Landscape with a Horse, pen and brown ink, 19.1 x 29.8 cm. Chatsworth, 
Collection of the Duke of Devonshire, Chatsworth House UK © Devonshire 


Collection, Chatsworth /Reproduced by Permission of the Chatsworth Settlement 
Trust/Bridgeman Images 
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In Titian's original, the pen crisply delineates the building at the left, and the 
natural forms of foliage, mountain, bridge and clouds. The bolder and looser 
lines of the copyist make the natural and architectural elements less solid, and 
defined in terms of light and shade. This Rembrandtesque sheet appears to 
be an unusual case of a pupil copying directly from the Italian original, rather 
than following a copy by Rembrandt; we may speculate that some paper art in 
the collection was made available to advanced pupils. 

These two Titian landscapes share animals behaving in curious ways and 
landscapes that portend mystery. For the bear, eating a goat is appropriate be- 
havior, but the farm setting indicates that the prey is a cultivated animal. The 
boy pays no attention to the carnage; he sits on the hill, apparently separated 
from the bear by a stream. We may ask if the goat strayed beyond the farm into 
the wilder land prowled by the bear? Similarly, we may ask why the horse was 
swimming in the lake, and why the serpent rose to frighten the horse. These 
sheets challenge the viewer to identify a story or be satisfied with a sinister pas- 
toral. Finally, they seem to have fed Rembrandt's imagination for the bizarre 
behavior in natural settings. 

Directly copying from Mantegna, Leonardo, Raphael, and Titian, Rembrandt 
learned from and measured himself against their inventions. In each case, his 
own result departed from the model, even as these points of contact contrib- 
uted to some of his other works. 


2 Reminiscences and Variations 


Rembrandt's drawings and prints occasionally reflect a model, but vary it 
considerable. Such variations seem adapted from sources not immediately 
at hand. In some cases, we can imagine how Rembrandt leafed through his 
portfolios of paper art, put them aside, and then set to work on his own in- 
vention, combining aspects remembered from several sheets. The prints of 
Raphael and his circle were especially fruitful for such browsing. In his 1652 
drawing Homer Reciting Poetry for the album amicorum of Jan Six, Rembrandt 
responded to Marcantonio Raimondi's engraving after Raphael's Parnassus 
(Figs. 41, 42). For Six, a devoted reader of Homer, he drew the poet speaking 
as a scribe writes. The only overt reference to the Raimondi print is the minor 
figure peeking through trees, at the right. Where Raphael's broad arrangement 


13 An additional Titianesque drawing, Landscape with Buildings and Lovers Embracing, 
was copied in Rembrandt's studio (Chatsworth, Collection of the Duke of Devonshire, 


Inv. 749B). 
14 Amsterdam, Collectie Six; Berlin/Amsterdam/London 1991, 109; Golahny 2003, 122. 
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FIGURE 41 

Rembrandt, Homer Reciting 
Poetry, 1652, pen and ink, 26.5 x 
19 cm. Amsterdam, Collectie Six 


FIGURE 42 Marcantonio Raimondi after Raphael, Apollo and the Muses on Parnassus, 
C. 1517-20, engraving, 34.4 x 46.4 cm. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 
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featured Apollo among the muses and groups of bystanders in discussion, with 
Homer relegated to the background, Rembrandt placed the poet at the center 
of a gathering of fifteen attentive listeners. 

Rembrandt's drawing, at once a fully developed figural arrangement and a 
rough sketchiness, has been judiciously analyzed by Nicola Courtright.5 From 
Cicero and Quintilian, the three modes of grand, medium and plain were es- 
tablished in rhetoric; Rembrandt's drawing for Six belongs to the rough, un- 
adorned plain mode, and thus it is in opposition to the graceful elevated grand 
style of Raphael. The drawing was thus an homage both to Six's interests in 
Homer and Raphael, and to keen connoisseurship — as the collector surely 
recognized how Rembrandt crafted his own version of the poet speaking in a 
humble, honest way. A decade later, Rembrandt would consider Raphael's ac- 
tion of the blind Homer speaking while a pupil or scribe writes, in his painting 
for Antonio Ruffo (Fig. 83). 

A recollection of another print after Raphael provided a prompt for 
Rembrandt's drawing of the episode of Isaac and Rebecca embracing while 
spied upon by Abimelech, loosely derived from Isaac and Rebecca Spied 
upon by Abimelech, by Sisto Badalocchio and published in 1607 (Figs. 43, 44). 
Corresponding details are the open courtyard, balustrade, pot of foliage or 
fountain, and man peering from a balcony or window. Raphael's couple em- 
brace tightly, with Rebecca's bared leg slung over Isaac's thigh indicating lust. 
Rembrandt's characterization of the couple emphasizes the erotic even fur- 
ther, Rembrandt's standing figures are nude below the waist, as Isaac wears a 
shirt and hat, and Rebecca's robe flows onto the bench. The eager Isaac has one 
arm around Rebecca's neck to rest one hand on her shoulder, and the other at 
her breast; she holds one hand to his upon her breast, and the other at her belly 
below. At first Rembrandt made Isaac's head more to the left, then brought it 
closer to Rebecca, strengthening their intimacy. Relating Raphael's composi- 
tion and Rembrandt's drawing, Christian Tümpel identified the Jewish Bride 
as a portrait historié depicting a contemporary couple as Isaac and Rebecca 
(Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum).!6 In his discussion of the Jewish Bride, Jürgen 
Miller pointed out the similarities of Isaac's pose to Pan, in the ancient mar- 
ble Pan Embracing Apollo, a sculpture belonging to the Reynst collection in 
Amsterdam, and of Rebecca’s pose to the Venus Pudica."” The blatantly lascivi- 
ous postures from the antique are clad in richly elegant brocades and jewels; in 


15 Courtright 1996. 
16 Tiimpel 1993, 351. 
17  Miüller 2015, 221; see further Golahny 2015. 
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FIGURE 43 Rembrandt, Isaac and Rebecca Spied upon by Abimelech, c. 1665, 
pen and ink, 14.5 x 18.5. Private Collection 
PHOTO: JONATHAN BIKKER ET AL. THE LATE REMBRANDT. 
LONDON: NATIONAL GALLERY COMPANY IN ASSOCIATION 
WITH THE RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM, DISTRIBUTED BY YALE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS, 2014, 195 


FIGURE 44 Sisto Badalocchio after Raphael, Isaac and Rebecca Spied 
upon by Abimelech, 1607, etching, 131 x 17.8 cm. Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum 
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this light, the tender reverence of the Jewish Bride takes on a layer of subversive 
eroticism. 

The Three Crosses is a grand statement about the process of etching and 
the dialogue among graphic artists within this medium.!? Rembrandt seems 
to have been studying an engraving from the Raphael circle of the Crucifixion 
during the making of his Three Crosses, most clearly seen in the third state 
(Figs. 45, 46). Recollecting the Raphaelesque print, Rembrandt etched the 
group of women clustered around the reclining Mary. He transformed the 
boldly volumetric and heavily shaded group into loosely contoured figures, 
whose sketchiness implies a weightless devotion. Best seen in the early states, 
Rembrandt's centurion kneels, hands raised, and head turned in lost profile 
toward Christ. On his right hand, his fingers are fully outlined against the shad- 
ows; on his left, the fingers are indicated by six short deep engraved lines, so 
that the hand is an open form. In place of the Italian figure's three-quarter view, 
with firmly placed knee and foot giving support to his outstretched arms and 
upward turning head, Rembrandt turned the figure so it is seen nearly from the 
back, with the sole of the left foot fully visible and the right thigh foreshortened. 
This shift indicates that, moments before, the centurion was standing facing 
his fellow soldiers who are on horseback, and has just dropped to the ground 
in awe. Rembrandt has described him with contours, and some shading: paral- 
lel strokes on his armor and tunic, and light shading on his arms. Rembrandt 
critiqued the physicality and formulaic posture of the Raphaelesque centu- 
rion, to express a spiritual conversion evident through the dematerialization of 
the body. 

In the fourth state of the Three Crosses, the man with the rearing horse re- 
calls the horsemen of the Dioscuri, a pair of sculptures well known in print 
(Fig. 47). As this motif is so altered, it bears a tenuous relationship to the 
source. It also is a curious reference to the place of Rome, an indicator of time 
and location of Jerusalem under Roman rule. In this fourth state of the Three 
Crosses, the man on horseback, possibly Pilate, wears a layered tall hat recall- 
ing the Pisanello medal of Francesco 1 Gonzaga, presumably in Rembrandt's 
collection.?? Such an elaborate costume seems to have been adapted for its 
exotic and archaic quality. 

Within his workshop, the prints after the Carracci were studied by 
Rembrandt as well as his pupils. Worth Bracken has demonstrated how 


18 Carroll 1981, 585-610, also discusses the Ecce Homo (B. 76) with reference to motifs de- 

rived from antiquity, specifically the river god as a possible allegorical figure of remorse. 
19 Carroll 1981, 608, n. 107 discusses the derivation from the Dioscuri marble group in Rome. 
20 Amsterdam 1999, 123. 
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FIGURE 45 Rembrandt, Three Crosses, 1653, etching with drypoint, State 111. 
38.7 x 45.3 cm. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


FIGURE 46 

Master of the Die, Conversion of the 
Centurion, 1532, engraving, 21.2 x 

14.4 cm. London, The British Museum 
(Trustees of the British Museum) 
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FIGURE 47 Rembrandt, Three Crosses, 1653, etching with drypoint, State rv, 
38.7 x 45.3 cm. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


Annibale's Lamentation was a studio resource.?! The female nudes of Agostino 
and Annibale Carracci provided examples of voluptuous women in compro- 
mising situations. As Sluijter has shown, Rembrandt's early Jupiter and Antiope 
etching of c. 1631, for example, is adapted from four prints of the Carracci 
(Fig. 48).22 From three small engravings of the same subject by Agostino, 
Rembrandt adapted the general posture and outstretched arm; from Annibale's 
print Sleeping Venus, Satyr and Cupid, he adapted the position and shape of the 
breasts. Annibale's print also prompted his 1659 etching Jupiter and Antiope 
(Figs. 49, 50).23 The Carracci nudes provided precedent for the erotically 
charged subject, and substituted for the female model in the early nudes, but 
in the 1659 print, Rembrandt avoided completely the voluptuousness of prec- 
edent for a frail individual body completely abandoned to sleep. 


21 Bracken 2ou. 

22 See Sluijter 2006, 279 for the relationship of Rembrandt's early Antiope to the Carracci 
prints. 

23 Sluijter 2006, 307. 
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FIGURE 48 Rembrandt, Jupiter and Antiope, c. 1631, etching, 8.3 x 1.1 cm. 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


FIGURE 49 Annibale Carracci, Sleeping Venus and Satyr, and Cupid, 1592, engraving, 15.4 x 
22.5 cm. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 
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FIGURE 50 Rembrandt, Jupiter and Antiope, 1659, etching with drypoint, 13.9 x 20.1 cm. 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


Other Carracci prints were studied by Rembrandt. In his etched Holy Family 
of c. 1632, he reprised the motif of Joseph reading a book, from Annibale's 
print of 1590, the Virgin, Child embracing John the Baptist, and Joseph Reading 
(Figs. 51, 52).2* Annibale placed Joseph seated on a ledge and leaning against 
a column, suggesting a terrace. Rembrandt set the scene in an interior, and 
replaced the heavy drapery and enormous book with a cloak over clothes and 
a small book. Annibale endowed Joseph with the bushy hair and beard of a re- 
vered patriarch, but Rembrandt gave Joseph a scraggly beard and a tall fur hat 
that comes down on his forehead. Presumably here Joseph's humble appear- 
ance signifies him as a Jew; however, such transformation of a grand figure into 
a modest, naturalistic one is consistent with Rembrandt's approach. Instead 
of the Virgin tending the two little boys and beseeching Joseph for attention, 
Rembrandt showed her nursing the sleeping child, and timidly regarding the 
viewer. Rembrandt's interest was in an intimate interior, rather than a majestic 
arrangement of figures in a grand portico. 

Rembrandt's etchings of saints of the 1650s, St. Jerome and St. Francis have 
often been termed Italianate (Figs. 53, 54). These two etchings by Rembrandt 
complement one another, in theme and execution; they appear to have been 


24 See Münz 1952, vol. 2, 93; see Broos 1977, 76, under B. 62 for additional references. For 
Rembrandt and the Carracci, see further Bruyn 1970. 
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FIGURE 51 

Rembrandt, Holy Family, 

C. 1631, etching, 9.5 x 7.2 cm. 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


somos Senne a oni C in ficis 
FIGURE 52 Annibale Carracci, Virgin, Child embracing John the Baptist, and 
Joseph Reading, 1590, etching and engraving, 16.3 x 22 cm. Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum 
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FIGURE 53 
Rembrandt, St. Jerome 
in a landscape, c. 1653, 
etching with drypoint, 
26 x 20.9 cm. 
Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum 


FIGURE 54 Rembrandt, St. Francis in an Italian Landscape, 1657, etching 
with drypoint, 18.1 x 24.6 cm. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 
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FIGURE 55 

Cornelis Cort 

after Titian, 

1565, St. Jerome 

in a Landscape, 
engraving, 30 x 

26.5 cm. Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum 


made around the same time, although only the St. Francis carries a date, 1657. 
The buildings in each print resemble the often ramshackle and attached 
structures in the drawings by or associated with Domenico Campagnola; 
Rembrandt owned such a landscape? These settings evoke a rustic isolation 
and Mediterranean location, as an approach to authenticity. Analogies in sev- 
eral engravings by Cornelis Cort and woodcuts after Titian have been proposed 
as inspiration for Rembrandt, but other images connected with saints in land- 
scapes undoubtedly contributed to his imagination (Fig. 55). Yet, no matter 


25 Ben. 1369, Budapest, Szépmüvészeti Museum, Inv. 1579; see further White 1999, 248—253, 
for a discussion of this drawing in connection with the St. Jerome (B. 104) and St. Francis 
(B. 107) prints, and their techniques. Rembrandt strengthened the architecture and land- 
scape in this sheet to achieve greater solidity in the houses and depth in the hills. 

26 See Münz 1952, vol. 2, 112, for the affinity between the St. Jerome and Pieter Bruegel's 
St. Jerome, engraved by H. Cock. The theme of St. Jerome held an enduring fascination for 
Rembrandt, and he regarded Dürer's engravings as primary precedents, for both settings 
and characterization of the saint. For St. Jerome, see further Berlin/Amsterdam/London 
1991, vol. 2, 254; and Amsterdam/London 2000, 293. For St. Francis, see Amsterdam/ 
London 2000, 340. 
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how intrigued Rembrandt may have been with paper art by Titian and his cir- 
cle, he took a wholly different direction toward a forthright, evocative manner. 
In both St. Jerome and St. Francis, Rembrandt attacked the copper plate with 
the etching needle in bold parallel strokes to raise a dense burr in drypoint, and 
he etched lines in rough but regularly spaced patterns. He left portions merely 
lightly sketched or unworked. These series of loosely parallel lines describe 
facets of the figures, architecture, and landscape. The heads of both saints are 
loosely sketched, as Jerome reads and Francis prays with eyes closed. Such 
interiority heightens their spirituality, a quality implied in the subject rather 
than explicitly rendered in technique in the prints after Titian. 

Rembrandt's etchings of St. Jerome and St. Francis present particularly rich 
examples of dialogue, variation, and transcendence. These two prints, taken 
together with the three drawings copied or reworked in the Rembrandt studio, 
are the evidence of an intense imitation, emulation, and transformation of the 
graphic language of Titian and his circle. 


3 Life Study Fused with Art 


On a number of occasions, Rembrandt drew figures seemingly from life, in pos- 
tures close to those found in his collection of paper art.?7 One striking example 
is the crying toddler who twists away from the pouncing dog who wants his 
pancake in the etching Pancake Woman (Fig. 56). As a street scene, the compo- 
sition would appear to have been sketched on the spot. The woman frying pan- 
cakes is surrounded by a crowd of eager children and another woman holding 
a baby. The print tradition for this subject is well established, but Rembrandt 
deviates from it by the outdoor setting, the large group of unruly children, and 
the swiftly pouncing dog? The central squawking toddler hoping to keep 
his cake from the menacing dog, is in a powerful contrapposto pose. Could 
it be that Rembrandt had in mind the angelic cupid, in the foreground of 
Raphael's Galatea (c. 1515, Rome, Villa Chigi-Farnesina) known in the engrav- 
ing by Marcantonio (Fig. 57)??? Such a gracefully turned posture is not one 


27 See Campbell1971, 88, fora drawing seemingly from life (Ben. 348; location unknown) but 
probably from Raphael's tapestry design for St. Paul Preaching, known in Marcantonio 
Raimondi's engraving. During the early 1650s, Rembrandt blended Raphael's tapestry de- 
sign for The Blinding of Elymas, engraved by Agostino Veneziano, with life study, as he 
adapted Elymas in his etching Blind Tobit of 1651 (B. 51); both tapestry designs are in the 
Collection of Her Majesty the Queen, on loan to the Victoria & Albert Museum, London; 
Clark 1966, 52; Schwartz 2006, 93. 

28 | Amsterdam/London 2000, 152-154. 

29 Bevers in Berlin/Amsterdam/London 1991, vol. 2, 192-195. 
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FIGURE 56 

Rembrandt, Pancake Woman, 1635, 
etching, 10.9 x 7.8 cm. 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


FIGURE 57 

Marcantonio Raimondi 

after Raphael, Galatea, 

C. 1515, engraving, 40.3 x 28.6 cm. 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 
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for the streets, but Rembrandt, perhaps seeing such a dramatic encounter be- 
tween child and adversary, had the cupid in memory. He placed the child in 
the same central place within the whole as Raphael's cupid in the Galatea, and 
accentuated the twist of the torso. Transforming an elegant angel into a bawl- 
ing boy is a case of Rembrandt's humorous subversion of the ideal into the 
natural. 


4 Sculpture as Substitute for Life Study 


Just as Rembrandt rendered the female nude from his composites of Carracci 
prints, he looked at sculptural models to adapt for characters in his paint- 
ings. Typical were the Greek and Roman philosophers, poets, and emperors 
(within Items 145—174). Less ordinary was a satyr's head with horns (Item 327). 
A "small child by Michelangelo" could be a sculpture, but also a paint- 
ing (Item 345); one possibility is a version of the Christ child of the Bruges 
Madonna, the original marble by Michelangelo in northern Europe (Bruges, 
Onze Lieve Vrouwekerk). Many pieces were cast after life: a Moor's head 
(Item 161), a head of Prince Maurits (Item 188), and heads, hands and feet 
(Items 316—317). Eight large plasters, described as cast from life, might be rep- 
licas of sculptures life-size: *agt Stucks pleijster werck op 't leven afgegoten, 
groot" (Item 178). An ancient Sybil seems unusual, but carries a specific title 
(Item 328). Among his portfolios of paper art is one "full of statues drawn after 
life by Rembrandt," probably drawings after these sculptures in his collection 
(Item 261). Rembrandt's study of sculpture must have been more intense than 
the surviving drawings indicate. 

These sculptures appear in Rembrandt's work. The head of Homer appears 
asa marble bust in Aristotle and the Bust of Homer, and as the animated poet in 
Homer. The Hundred Guilder Print includes Socrates and Homer, as the apostle 
Peter and a Pharisee. Two extant drawings of Roman emperors, one of which 
is inscribed "Galba," seem remnants of a larger series.?9? Other pieces would 
have been useful as physiognomic types. The Morenkop appears as a bust of 
an African in the etching An Artist drawing from a Model (B. 192). Among other 
examples of Rembrandt's use of his sculpture collection, Martha Gyllenhaal 


30 The Emperor Galba (Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett, Staatliche Museen; Ben. 770), and the 
unidentified emperor (Vienna, Albertina; Ben. 770a) are datable c. 1640; see Amsterdam 
1999, 118 for the Galba. 
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FIGURE 58 

Rembrandt, Three Musicians: 
Allegory of Sound, c. 1624, oil/ 
panel, 21.6 x 17.6 cm. New 
York, The Leiden Collection 


has proposed that the cast of Maurits served for several paintings of men.*! 
She also suggested two sculptural models for Rembrandt's very early paint- 
ing of the Three Musicians: Allegory of Sound (Fig. 58). The Emperor Vitellius 
(Item 331) provided the head for the bald man at the right, and the ancient 
Sibyl, as the marble statue of a haggard old woman was called, served for the 
turbaned singing head at left.?? 

The piece described as "een Sibilla antique" (Item 328) would be a plaster 
cast from a sculpture in Rome (Fig. 59). Unlike emperors and philosophers, 
the Sibyl was not included in any compendium of antiquities. The sculpture 
came to the Vatican in 1566 from the Boccapeduli collection, and did not ap- 
pear in print.?? But the marble was known to artists. Within Michelangelo's 
circle, the painting The Three Fates included the sibyl’s features (attributed 
to Francesco Salviati; Florence, Palazzo Pitti Museums). In his painting of a 
sculpture shop, Michiel Sweerts included the sibyl’s head as one cast among 


31 Gyllenhaal 2008, 6. 
32 Gyllenhaal 2008, 57. 
33 The Sibyl then entered the Capitoline Museum in 1733; Bottari 1819, 111, 347, plate 42. 
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FIGURE 59 

Ancient Roman Sculptor after 
Hellenistic Statue, Old Woman 
(Sibyl), marble, Rome, Musei 
Capitolini 

PHOTO: € VANNI ARCHIVE/ART 
RESOURCE, NY 


FIGURE 60 

Michiel Sweerts, In the 
Studio, 1652, oil/canvas, 
73-5 x 58.8 cm. Detroit 
Institute of Arts, City of 
Detroit Purchase, 30.297 
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others heaped upon a table (Fig. 60). For Rembrandt, the Sibyl offered an el- 
derly woman, open mouthed and looking upward in alarm, to be repurposed 
as a singing woman in the trio of musicians. Rembrandt's singer wears a long 
striped turban that is an exaggeration of the sibyl's cap, and a white shawl 
around her shoulders; she looks down at the music book with her hands 
folded patiently. The sibyl has been transformed from an aged anxious head 
to a calmly performing and warmly dressed performer. The middle figure 
in this panel has features resembling Rembrandt or his friend Lievens, and 
would presumably be after life, thus the painting combines sculptural and 
live models. Rembrandt's study of ancient heads is evident among his earliest 
known paintings. 

Among the most famed pieces from antiquity, the Laocoon represented a 
range of youthful to mature masculinity. The sculpture, described by Pliny, 
Vasari and Van Mander, was discovered in Rome 1506 and immediately became 
incorporated into the visual repertoire. Rembrandt owned a replica, precisely 
listed as Item 329: “een antieckse Laechon.” His replica may be approximated 
by Jacopo Sansovino's bronze (Fig. 61). The twisted posture of the struggling 
Laocoon is one of several tortured figures that contributed to Rembrandt's 1636 
The Blinding of Samson, as the falling-backward Samson.?^ Rembrandt's appro- 
priation of Laocoon's physical form is more than pragmatic inspiration for a 
figure in agonizing pain. Both Laocoon and Samson challenged authority, and 
were punished for their actions. As the serpents strangle Laocoon's limbs, so 
the chains entrap Samson. 


For his copy drawings after Mantegna, Leonardo, Raphael and Titian, 
Rembrandt studied the original sheets intently, but his purposes in doing so 
varied. In the Leonardo, he was concerned with the figural and spatial ar- 
rangement. In copying Raphael, he appropriated individual figures as well 
as recollected whole designs. Rembrandt was interested in the moody Titian 
landscapes in which animals take precedence over humans. However, when 
he reprised the theme of the saint in a landscape, he established a profoundly 
meditative situation, in which the figure merges with the surround. In these 
Titian-inspired prints and in his drawing after Mantegna's Calumny of Apelles, 
he imitated with variation the parallel woodcut or pen lines of the original; yet 
his result shifted away from the planarity of the originals toward more spatial 


34 Rembrandt's adaptation of the Laocoon for Samson is discussed in Corpus 111, A 116, 
crediting Campbell 1971, 56; Müller 2007, 11. A similar figure appears in the 1658 etching 
The Phoenix, or The Statue Overthrown; B. 110. Rubens, Ribera, and others used a similar 
posture in works known to Rembrandt; these include Rubens' Prometheus (Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art) and Ribera's four tortured giants in Van Uffel’s collection. 
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FIGURE 61 Jacopo Sansovino, The Laocoon Group, 15501560, bronze, 30 cm. Berlin, 
Skulpturensammlung und Museum für Byzantinische Kunst, Staatliche Museen 
PHOTO: BILDAGENTUR/ART RESOURCE, NY 


and atmospheric openness. Mantegna, Leonardo, Raphael and Titian were 
canonical among the Italian Renaissance artists. Continuing the canon into 
Rembrandt's own lifetime were the Carracci, whose compositions offered use- 
ful points of departure for his own prints of nudes and domestic scenes. 

A handful of other copies that could be from the workshop have been 
identified.’ Such drawings have often been used to help reconstruct 
Rembrandt's collection. These copy drawings after Italian models also indicate 
that Rembrandt's paper art collection was accessible to a few advanced pupils. 


35 These include copies after Carpaccio's St. Mark Preaching (Ben. v1, A104), Clark 1966, 162; 
after Gentile Bellini's Alexander III and Doge Zian (under Ben. v1, A 1052), Clark 1966, 163; 
and after Raphael’s Repulse of Attila (under Ben. vr, A 105a). 
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Making drawn copies of Rembrandt's own drawings seems to have been a prac- 
tice in Rembrandt's workshop. 

Rembrandt was keenly aware of the value of his own collection. Occasionally 
pupils seem to have access to it, as indicated by the studio copy of Titian's 
Landscape with a Horse and a few others. Indeed, it seems as if direct study of 
Italian art was suppressed in the workshop, even as Rembrandt himself consis- 
tently found in his paper art collection sources for his own variations. 


CHAPTER 4 


Pragmatic Solutions 


Imitation in art was a heatedly discussed topic, and fostered by mediocrity as 
well as competition. An oft-repeated anecdote about Michelangelo cautioned 
against imitation that betrayed its origin; Vasari recorded it, and Van Mander, 
Angel and Van Hoogstraten repeated it.! Upon seeing a painting by an inferior 
artist, Michelangelo remarked, "If all these figures returned to the art works 
from which they have been lifted, there would be nothing left" Recognizable 
derivations that did not transcend their sources were scorned. Rembrandt 
pragmatically adapted his sources, whether from Italian, northern or ancient 
art, and assimilated them into his own language. Rembrandt's art embodies 
another statement by Michelangelo, as also quoted by Angel: 


Away, then, with following the manner of masters! Michelangelo re- 
marked most fittingly: ‘He who always follows another will never sur- 
pass him? 


Indeed, an artist was mediocre if his sources were evident, but an artist was 
praiseworthy and excellent if his references were understood and he sur- 
passed them. 


1 Borrowed Plumes Easily Disguised 


Repeated cautionary advice indicates both the practice of appropriation and 
its danger. Angel compared the mediocre artist to Aesop's raven who stole the 
colorful plumes of other birds; these snatched them back, leaving the raven in 
his original black.? The animal specialist Melchior Hondecoeter painted this 
anecdote, as it not only afforded the opportunity to paint an assortment of 
feathered creatures, but also presented an appealing moral (Fig. 62). The raven, 
shamed, was thus revealed as a cheat and thief. 


1 Vasari/Milanesi 1973, V11, 281; Van Mander 1604, 172v, Angel 1642, 36-7; Angel/Hoyle 1996, 53; 
Van Hoogstraten 1678, 193. 

2 Angel 1642, 53; Angel/Hoyle 1996, 248. 

3 Angel 1642, 37; Angel/Hoyle 1996, 53. 
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FIGURE 62 Melchior Hondecoeter, The Crow Exposed, c. 1680, oil/canvas, 170.2 x 211.5 cm. 
Houston, Sarah Campbell Blaffer Foundation 


Appropriation that demonstrated an improvement of the prototype was 
acceptable, and admired. And, as Van Mander advised, “well-cooked tur- 
nips make good soup,’ so well-chosen and assimilated adaptations were 
acceptable.^ Angel explained: 


By this he [Van Mander] meant that someone who wishes to borrow 
something should do so in such a subtle way that he incorporates it in his 
own work so sweetly and fluently that it escapes notice.” 


Gian Lorenzo Bernini applied the soup analogy to Annibale Carracci, and 
noted that “his manner was formed from the ten or twelve greatest painters, as 
if by walking through a kitchen he had dipped into each pot, adding from each 


4 Van Mander, 1604, 5; Angel 1642, 37; Van Hoogstraten 1678, 193. See further Sluijter 2006, 
253-261. 
5 Angel 1642, 37. Angel/Hoyle 1996, 243. 
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a little to his own mixture.” In this way Annibale benefitted from the best that 
his predecessors had to offer. Repeated exhortations in artists’ manuals refer 
to the selection of good models to follow; the artist was esteemed, as his good 
judgment was recognized. 

Art theory followed literary theory in its approach to imitation and educa- 
tion. In rhetoric and poetry, the pupil used a model in three ways. The first, 
translatio, a close copy, was a technical study; the second, imitatio, a variant in 
order to demonstrate the understanding of both structure and style; and final- 
ly, aemulatio, a version that surpassed the model." In both literary and artistic 
theory, this process presupposed competition and improvement between the 
adaptor and the source. It can be traced in the ways Rembrandt consulted art 
in his own collection, as discussed in the last chapter, and in the Rembrandt 
workshop. A number of faithful copies of Rembrandt's paintings have sur- 
vived, evidently made by pupils.? Variants of Rembrandt paintings made by 
pupils demonstrate how the pupils incorporated the master's precedent into 
their own composition.? Once independent, some pupils not only continued 
to refer to inventions by Rembrandt but also to embellish them; their intent 
was to make recognizable references to the master that enhanced their own 
work by affinity. Aert de Gelder often varied subjects rendered by Rembrandt 
with heavy impasto and luminous tonality, but in his late Passion series, he 
achieved an ethereal quality and fluidity well beyond anything his master 
painted (Aschaffenburg, Schloss Johannisburg). 

As a point of departure, Franciscus Junius advised taking the best masters 
for guidance.!? He noted that if the selection of such a prompt were recogniz- 
able, it must be as an improvement; in this way, it would be both homage to 
the model and a display of superiority on the part of the artist. This has been 
well discussed by Sluijter with respect to Rembrandt and Lievens, and applies 
to the works discussed in this study." Identifying Rembrandt's appropriations 
gives us a sense of security as we look over his shoulder. By acknowledging 


Bernini's letter to Paul Fréart de Chantelou, July 5, 1665, cited by Loh 2004, 487. 

Warners 1957; Weststeijn 2005b; Weststeijn 2008, 124—132. 

Workshop copies after Rembrandt include the grisaille (London, British Museum) after 

Flora (1635, London, National Gallery, Br. 103) and panel (Paris, Musée du Louvre) after 

Susanna and the Elders (1647, Berlin, Gemäldegalerie, Staatliche Museen; Br. 516). 

9 See, for examples, Gerrit Dou, An Officer with Weapons (c. 1631, Budapest, Szépmüvészeti 
Museum) based on Rembrandt, Self Portrait in Oriental Costume (c. 1631, Paris, Musée du 
Petit Palais; Br. 16); Sluijter 2006, 259; and Govert Flinck, Annunciation to the Shepherds 
(1639, Paris, Musée du Louvre) which varies Rembrandt's etching of the same subject, 1634 
(B. 44). 

10  Junius/Fehl 1991, 1, 35. 

11 Sluijter 2006, 263; Sluijter 2015, 342. 
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his sources, we may more fully admire his transformations, interpret his inter- 
ests in others' art, and analyze his pragmatism. Sluijter has demonstrated how 
competitive the Amsterdam artists were to exceed each others' achievements, 
and Rembrandt was foremost among them}? 

Under the caption “How one shall benefit from another's work,” Van 
Hoogstraten advised the artist to incorporate skillfully another's invention, in 
order to improve it.? The grace with which the artist chooses his reference 
and carries it out determines the success of the painting. This advice may well 
reflect the philosophical approaches and practical techniques of Rembrandt's 
workshop. Van Hoogstraten's imitatio concerns originality, borrowing, and in- 
spiration. In discussing Van Hoogstraten's text, Weststeijn distinguished be- 
tween imitatio auctoris and imitatio naturae, making the difference between 
looking at art and observing from nature.!^ Artists worked after the creations of 
others, learned technique and invention from their predecessors, and recalled 
such inventions from memory; or they worked after nature, and blended both 
art and observation. In both approaches, success would be measured by the 
ability to create a convincing illusion for the viewer of an event, a person, an 
assemblage of objects, or a vista. In general, the overriding concerns of Dutch 
artists were to portray credibly the visible world as it is observed or the stage of 
historical action as it is imagined. 

Rembrandt's adaptations of single figures are often solutions to formal ar- 
rangements or alternatives to models already prevailing within the Amsterdam 
artistic milieu. Thus he mastered the process of imitatio auctoris. In general, 
these are mediated by life study or imagination; the source may not be easily 
perceived, and the composition appears as Rembrandt's own. 

One case of a northern prompt demonstrates how Rembrandt returned to a 
precedent after a long time, and how it was adapted by others in his circle. The 
vivid and internationally known portrait by Van Dyck of Lucas van Uffel Rising 
from his Desk, painted in Venice 1622-1623, shows the collector-merchant 
half rising from his chair to greet the viewer (Fig. 63). Van Dyck imbued 
his sitter with tension, with one hand holding a compass nervously poised 
upon the table and the other with fingers unfolded upon the armrest. The ap- 
peal of this portrait involved the fame and success of Van Dyck, the arresting 
pose and gaze of Van Uffel, and the sitter's prominence within Venetian and 
Amsterdam society. 


12 Sluijter 2015, 42. 
13 X Van Hoogstraten 1678, 192. 
14 Weststeijn 2005b; Weststeijn 2008, 127—136 and notes. 
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FIGURE 63 

Antony van Dyck, 
Lucas van Uffel Rising 
from his Desk, 

c. 1622-1623, oil/canvas, 
124.5 x 100.6 cm. New 
York, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 
CREATIVE COMMONS 


That Rembrandt was familiar with it by 1632 is borne out by the portrait of a 
young woman of that year (Fig. 64).5 Assimilating the dynamic pose of Van 
Uffel, Rembrandt showed the young lady poised to rise from her chair. But her 
impassive face and dull gaze deny any quick movement. Three decades later, 
Van Dyck's Lucas van Uffel provided a solution for the figure of Volckert Jansz 
in the Staalmeesters (Fig. 65). Rembrandt's pentimenti in the Staalmeesters are 
well known, and three drawings indicate how he sought to arrive at a satis- 
factory solution for the position and pose of Volckert Jansz.!6 Rembrandt first 
drew him fully seated, then standing upright. Finally, Rembrandt recalled the 
momentary dynamism of Van Dyck's Lucas van Uffel, and adapted that pose 
to connect the figure, table, and audience. Volckert Jansz leans over the table, 
with his right hand upon the armrest and his left hand holding a place in a 


15 Sluijter 2015, 40. 
16 For the evolution of Rembrandt's Staalmeesters through the preparatory drawings and 
x-rays, see Berlin/Amsterdam/London 1991 278. 
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FIGURE 64 
Rembrandt, Portrait of 

a Young Woman, 1632, 
oil/canvas, 92.5 x 71 cm. 
Vienna, Akademie der 
Bildenden Künste 
PHOTO: ERICH LESSING/ 
ART RESOURCE, NY 


FIGURE 65 Rembrandt, Staalmeesters, 1662, oil/canvas, 191.5 x 279 cm. Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum 
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small book. Rembrandt's young woman and Volckert Jansz engage the viewer 
with their eyes, but their poses dilute the tension of Van Dyck's Lucas van Uffel. 

After Van Uffel's death in 1637, his collection was auctioned in that year 
and in 1639. The Van Dyck portrait Lucas van Uffel stayed in Amsterdam 
for some decades, although its whereabouts are not certain until it entered 
the collection of Wilhelm viir, Landgrave of Hesse-Kassel by 1738. It, or a 
version of it, was familiar to Willem Drost (1633-1657) who studied with 
Rembrandt from the late 1640s to the early 1650s. Before he left for Italy in 
1655, Drost portrayed a young scholar in a pose derived from Van Dyck's por- 
trait. The later engraving by Thomas Worlidge shows the original composition 
(Fig. 66).!” Drost opted for calm stability, with one hand turning the pages in a 
book and the other resting closed upon the armrest. His young man is firmly 
seated, without the ambiguity of Van Uffel's suspended position between chair 
and table. 

The appeal of Lucas van Uffel was not lost on other Amsterdam artists. A 
portrait of a man rising from his desk, attributed to Wallerant Vaillant, derives 
from Van Dyck's model, and keeps its immediacy; his lips part in speech and 
his eyes focus on the viewer.!ë For a few Dutch artists, the suspended pose of 
Van Uffel offered a template for a single figure, but for Rembrandt, the portrait 
also suggested a solution to a group portrait in the Staalmeesters. 

For Rembrandt, Italian portraits provided guides in various ways, even 
blended with Dutch examples. An early case is Rembrandt's 1631 Nicolaes Ruts 
(New York, Frick Art Collection). For the pose of a man holding a letter with 
one hand and resting his other on a chair or other support, there were many 
northern as well as Italian precedents, including works by Thomas de Keyser, 
Rubens, and artists from the Veneto. In Ruts, the far shaded shoulder is against 
light background, while the near illumined shoulder is against shadow, a fea- 
ture of many portraits by Giovan Battista Moroni.?? In his first commissioned 
portrait, Rembrandt sought to awe the viewer with the presence of Ruts, and 
he achieved this not only with the contrapposto pose and intense gaze, but 


17  Drost'sundated Portrait of a Young Man (Paris, Musée du Louvre) is trimmed, and the full 
composition is reproduced in the Worlidge engraving; see Bikker 2005, 100. 

18 This portrait, c. 1667, is in Kingston, Ontario, Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Alfred and 
Isabel Bader Collection. The attribution is supported by Vaillant's signed mezzotint after 
Van Dyck's Lucas van Uffel, published between 1658-1677; Rijksmuseum, inv. RP-P-H-Q-53. 

19  SeeMoroni's Tailor (London, National Gallery) and Portrait of a Man with Letter (Private 
Collection); Golahny 1990b. For another Rembrandt portrait with similar pose and light- 
ing, and for additional Dutch examples of this type, see Liedtke 2007, vol. 2, 568-583, 
Portrait of a Man (possibly of the Beresteyn family), 568—583. 
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FIGURE 66 

Thomas Worlidge after 
Willem Drost, Young Man at 
his Desk, c. 175731758, etching, 
19.3 x 14.3 cm. The British 


(ELE from Henebrandl now 
12299795636; Lim Good usan Preod: dpi Museum (Trustees of the 
B CD optrad Painter, inthe Pazza Gwent Garden — British Museum) 


also with the shaded background that thrusts Ruts into a vague lighted space. 
For the enhanced volume of the figure, the shoulders turned to create greater 
movement, and the modulated surrounding atmosphere, Moroni's portraits 
may have contributed. 

In the later Hendrickje at a Half-Open Door, Rembrandt was prompted by a 
courtesan bearing Palma Vecchio's name in the Vendramin and Reynst collec- 
tion (Berlin, Gemäldegalerie, Staatliche Museen); as Jan Kelch has discussed, 
the painting blends domesticity with intimacy, and befits Hendrickje's status 
as Rembrandt's partner.2° For the late Juno, Rembrandt initially followed a 
Venetian portrait of a woman in the pose and position of the arms, and then 
changed the position of one arm.?! He was fascinated by the woman's cos- 
tume, a puffed white chemise that is pulled through ribbons on the sleeves of 


20 Kelch in Berlin/Amsterdam/London 1991, vol. 1, 268. 
21 For the Juno and its relationship to Venetian portraiture, see Held 1991, 1; Bikker in 
London/Amsterdam 2014, 77. 
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the dress. This criss-crossed pattern is reprised in the peculiar pattern of the 
sleeves of Juno, without consideration for the materiality and construction of 
fabric. Rembrandt's riff on the Venetian lady's garment seems whimsical, but 
the imposing Juno evokes the forthrightness of Venetian portraiture. 

The paintings by Rembrandt discussed below involve solutions provided by 
artists who were, beyond doubt, exemplars of invention and skill. In referenc- 
ing them, Rembrandt demonstrated not only judicious selection, but also his 
integration of an appropriated motif into his own design. 


2 The Supper at Emmaus of c. 1629 


Rembrandt's earliest version of the Supper at Emmaus is the small oil painting 
on paper glued to panel, of about 1629 (Fig. 67). The medium suggests that 
it was intended as a model for an etching or a larger painting; however, such 
a purpose remains speculative, as is the case with other small oil paintings.?? 
Rembrandt's preoccupation with themes of revelation that blend the world- 
ly with the spiritual drew him to the subject. In addition to this painting, he 
made another painting, two etchings, and several drawings over nearly four 
decades.?? In the earlier versions, the disciples react in sudden physical move- 
ment, and in the later ones, with introverted awe. Consistently, Rembrandt dif- 
ferentiated Christ from the apostles by his facial features, calm demeanor, and 
luminous surround. A rare alternative was to show the immediate aftermath of 
Christ's disappearance, as in the etching by Houbraken after a Rembrandtesque 
drawing.?4 

The narrative concerns two apostles who are travelling and joined by a man 
they do not recognize, Christ who has returned after the crucifixion and ascen- 
sion. As they stopped at the village near evening to have dinner, Christ “took 
bread, blessed it, broke it, and gave it to them, and their eyes were opened 
and they knew him; and he vanished out of their sight" (Luke 24:30-31). The 
event challenged artists to represent the moment of the apostles' recogni- 
tion of Christ, who had seemed to be an ordinary person but disappears at 
that instant. 


22 For the functions and possible uses of Rembrandt's oil sketches, see Van de Wetering in 
Amsterdam/London 2000, 36—63; Baer in Boston/Chicago 2004, 29-41. 

23 These include the painting of 1648 (Paris, Musée du Louvre; Br. 578) and the etchings of 
1634 (B. 88) and 1654 (B. 87). 

24 Houbraken 1718, 1, following page 258. 
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FIGURE 67 Rembrandt, The Supper at Emmaus, c. 1628, oil on paper stuck to panel, 39 x 
42 cm. Paris, Musée Jacquemart-André 
PHOTO: ERICH LESSING/ART RESOURCE, NY 


Rembrandt's Emmaus contains two distinct spaces: the foreground dining area 
with Christ and two disciples, and the background kitchen with a maid leaning 
over a sink or shelf. These spaces are divided by an archway attached to the 
wall to the left of the column. Brilliant light emanates from a foreground lamp 
or candle behind Christ's head, and a cooking fire, behind the maid. These 
lights cast Christ and the kitchen maid into profiled silhouettes; the light be- 
hind Christ serves as an intense halo. Christ's majestic triangular form anchors 
the composition in the right corner, and contrasts with the cowering disciple 
in the shadows in front of the table, and the kneeling maid. At the center of 
the painting, the disciple at the table leans sharply to the left, in a movement 
opposing the other two men. The foreground and background complement 
one another, in form and meaning. The three men, grouped around the lit 
table, are balanced by the distant woman, seen against a dim firelight. The two 
apostles react to Christ's message, while the oblivious servant prepares food. 
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FIGURE 68 Hendrick Goudt after Adam Elsheimer, Jupiter and Mercury in the House of 
Philemon and Baucis, 1612, engraving, 20.8 x 22.7 cm. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


This contrast of divinity and quotidian activity is essential to the narrative; in- 
deed, most portrayals of the event include a servant ignorant of the revelation 
to the apostles. Rembrandt has thought through this structural design of four 
figures within an architectural setting to craft a sequence of revelation and its 
consequential manifestation. Behind Christ is a wall made of wooden planks; 
this wall ends with a massive column directly behind the seated disciple. Upon 
the column and directly above his head, a traveler's bag hangs on a nail, as a 
suitable accessory for the disciples. The central column serves as a pivot: the 
figures encircle it, as a pinwheel. 

Several images, northern and Italian, contributed to the Emmaus, and we 
may follow its analogies to them. Similarities between Rembrandt's Emmaus 
and Elsheimer's Jupiter and Mercury in the House of Philemon and Baucis, en- 
graved by Hendrick Goudt, are well noted (Fig. 68).?5 The strong light within 


25 Schwartz 1984, 50; Broos 1977, 57, under Br. 539. 
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FIGURE 69 Egidius Sadeler after Tintoretto, The Last Supper, c. 1600, engraving, 
25.9 x 42.7 cm. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


the dark interior emphasizes the two areas. Elsheimer’s Philemon carries some 
food out of a pantry, as host to his visitors, and Rembrandt's maid cooks, as ser- 
vant to her diners; Philemon and the maid are unaware of their guests’ super- 
natural character. The distinction between material nourishment and divinity 
is apparent only to the informed viewer. Elsheimer's Jupiter and Mercury indi- 
cated a formal and thematic precedent from which Rembrandt sought greater 
vividness and simplicity. 

In his sudden reaction to Christ’s revelation, the crouching foreground apos- 
tle has kicked his chair from under his body. His three-legged chair, fallen to 
the floor, leans to the left, and he cowers against the table, leaning to the right 
toward Christ; his back and neck are barely discernible in the shadows. The 
jagged contour of his hair rises above the edge of the table. For this awestruck 
apostle, Rembrandt may have been inspired by an apostle near an overturned 
chair, as in Tintoretto’s Last Supper of San Trovaso, engraved by Egidius Sadeler 
(Fig. 69).26 As Tintoretto’s Christ proclaims imminent betrayal, the agitated 
apostles exclaim and gesture. In the foreground, a chair lies on the ground be- 
tween one apostle rising from his three-legged stool, and another kneeling and 
twisting in a long reach for the wine jug. Presumably, it is this apostle who has 
knocked the chair to the ground. Tintoretto, more interested in portraying sud- 
den movement than in its cause-and-effect, put this apostle in an extremely 


26 W.J. Müller 1972. 
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FIGURE 70 Jan Sadeler after Bassano, Christ in the House of Mary and Martha, 1598, engraving, 
22.5 x 28.9 cm. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


awkward position. He reaches for the jug while holding a cup on the table. 
Considering how a man might be so startled as to fall off his chair, Rembrandt 
clarified the action: the apostle has given his stool a sudden kick, sending it 
to the floor. By reversing the Tintoretto figure, Rembrandt accommodated the 
astonished figure to his own smaller dining table, and nominally disguised the 
appropriation. Selected from another revelatory episode of the gospel, this fig- 
ure is in a more physically credible pose than the Tintoretto. 

Rembrandt's kitchen and dining areas recall not only the Elsheimer Jupiter 
and Mercury, but also the Bassano kitchen scenes, engraved by the Sadelers. 
These kitchen scenes offered an array of activity related to preparing food in 
the foreground, and a narrative event in the middle-ground: Christ in the House 
of Mary and Martha and Lazarus and the Rich Man (Figs. 70, 71). In each, the 
material and the spiritual are juxtaposed, as the servants prepare food and the 
sacred figures reveal themselves.?? Rembrandt's maidservant leaning over the 
fire in these recalls the Bassano maids in the kitchen scenes. 


27 See Aikema 1996, 131—133, for an interpretation of these divisions and their levels of mean- 
ing in Bassano's work. 
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FIGURE 71 Jan Sadeler after Bassano, Lazarus and the Rich Man, c. 1600, engraving, 
23.9 x 39.6 cm. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


For its spatial division and figural motifs, Rembrandt’s Emmaus relates to in- 
ventions by Elsheimer, Tintoretto, and Bassano. However, although these com- 
positions have distinctive architectural spaces with columnar supports, they 
have no central support like the massive column in Rembrandt's Emmaus. 
Rembrandt's column emphasizes the vertical center of the painting; it reinforc- 
es the seated apostle, and functions as the core around which all the figures are 
arranged. Surely Rembrandt could have figured out this spatial structure with 
central column on his own — but he may have been prompted to do so from 
one of the grandest Italian paintings in Amsterdam: Caravaggio’s Madonna of 
the Rosary with Saint Dominic and Saint Peter Martyr (Fig. 72). 

Although massive columns support many of the churches of Leiden, 
Amsterdam and Haarlem, they are not proportionally quite so large as 
Rembrandt's within the kitchen of the Emmaus. Caravaggio's Madonna of 
the Rosary consists of a central Madonna and Child, around which the fig- 
ures revolve. The stone column to the left carries the drapery and reinforc- 
es the Madonna's stateliness. Caravaggio’s painting decisively brought to 
Amsterdam a pictorial formula that broke away from a stage-like arrangement 
of Leonbattista Alberti’s “window” by using a central core around which the 
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FIGURE 72 Caravaggio, Madonna of the Rosary with Saint Dominic and Saint Peter Martyr, 
1607, oil/canvas, 364 x 249 cm. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
KHM-Museumsverband 
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figures are arranged on different levels, and by pushing figures forward of the 
picture plane. From Lastman, who knew well those Caravaggio paintings in 
Amsterdam, Rembrandt became familiar with the Madonna of the Rosary and 
the possibilities it offered; after the original went to Antwerp by 1625, Finson's 
copy stayed in Amsterdam. Lastman had a particular interest in Caravaggio's 
altarpiece from its arrival in Amsterdam in 1616, and he appraised Finson's 
copy in 1630. Rembrandt's diminutive Emmaus adapts the monumental struc- 
ture of the Madonna of the Rosary, displacing the massive column toward the 
center, and encircling it with figures on different levels. 


3 Rembrandt and the Madonna of the Rosary: Structuring the Stage 


The Madonna of the Rosary offered an arrangement of a central core, prominent 
column, figures on different levels, and vivid communication. These compo- 
nents appear in Rembrandt's earliest paintings, and they continue through- 
out his work in various permutations.?? Two early paintings of Simeon and 
Hannah in the temple with the Holy Family feature a core of figures strength- 
ened by a nearby column, a combination of elements that condenses those 
of the Madonna of the Rosary. In the Presentation in the Temple of c. 1628, the 
kneeling Simeon, Mary, and Joseph are overshadowed by the standing Hannah; 
the massive column strengthens this group (Fig. 73). The kneeling, praying 
Joseph, seen from the back with bare feet, resembles the type of kneeling man 
that recurs in Caravaggio's work, notably in the supplicants in the Madonna of 
the Rosary.?? 

Rembrandt planned the 1631 Simeon’s Song of Praise similarly (Fig. 74). Here, 
the church interior is elaborated, yet the massive column reinforces the cen- 
tral figural group. The Holy Family and Simeon from the Hamburg painting 
have been retained, but the figure of Hannah has been rotated almost ninety 
degrees to the left, so that she is seen from the back. Behind Hannah is an- 
other column. Rembrandt found order in this symmetry, but it may also be 
a subtle doubling of Caravaggio's column in the Madonna of the Rosary as 
a framing enhancement for the main figures. Caravaggio offered a spatial 


28 Even in a landscape setting, Caravaggio's columnar core proved useful, as in the 1626 
Baptism of the Eunuch (Utrecht, Museum Catherijne Convent; Corpus 1, A 5). 

29 A similar kneeling man is the pilgrim in Caravaggio's Madonna di Loreto (Rome, 
Sant'Agostino). Although this altarpiece was not reproduced in print, it may have been 
known to Rembrandt from a copy, and likely through Lastman who adapted this figure 
for his kneeling Ulysses in his 1609 Ulysses and Nausicaa (Munich, Alte Pinakothek). 
Marcantonio's engraving after Raphael, The Virgin and the Cradle with Saints Anne and 
Elizabeth, contributed the figure of Hannah with upraised arms; see Clark 1966, 46. 
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FIGURE 73 

Rembrandt, The Presentation 
in the Temple, c. 1628, oil/ 
panel, 55.5 x 44 cm. Hamburg, 
Kunsthalle 

PHOTO: ELKE WALFORD/ART 
RESOURCE, NY 


FIGURE 74 

Rembrandt, Simeon’s Song 
of Praise, 1631, oil/panel, 
60.9 x 47.9 cm. The Hague, 
Mauritshuis 
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organization around a powerful vertical core, tiered arrangement of figures, 
and dynamic gestures. 


4 Judas Returning the 30 Pieces of Silver: Caravaggio and Leonardo 
da Vinci 


Most effectively, Rembrandt integrated the components of core figures on var- 
ied levels, column, and communication in the Judas Returning the 30 Pieces 
of Silver of 1629 (Fig. 75). The core comprises the seated, bulky Caiaphas and 
the standing priest behind him; the massive column to the left reinforces their 
merging forms. Rembrandt's Caiaphas, priest and Judas form a group that is 
analogous to Caravaggio's Madonna, Child, and kneeling supplicant; the elders 
who lean forward, one with outstretched arm, are analogous to Caravaggio's 
St. Dominic. The figures on various levels form a circular arrangement around 
this core: Judas, three hovering men, and the seated man at the table to the 
left. Caiaphas turns aside, his hand rejecting the kneeling Judas' pleading and 
his head turned away. The bulky Caiaphas himself forms a spiral that mediates 
between Judas and the elders. 


FIGURE 75 Rembrandt, Judas Returning the 30 Pieces of Silver, 1629, oil/oak, 79 x 102.3 cm. 
© Private Collection 
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FIGURE 76 
Rembrandt, Three 
Scribes, Study for 
Judas Returning the 
30 Pieces of Silver, 

C. 1629, pen and wash, 
22.6 x 17.6 cm. 
Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum 


Rembrandt's initial composition, as reconstructed from x-rays and associated 
drawings, was quite different.?? An early sketch for the left side indicates a cur- 
tain vaguely filling the background behind three elders (Fig. 76). Rembrandt 
struggled with this left portion, and at a second phase, included a column in 
the center. Finally, he eliminated the curtain, moved the column over to the 
left, and added a table with book; he altered the two figures (one seated and 
one standing) from the second phase, and illuminated the entire left side, sug- 
gesting a bright light source that also casts light around the thirty pieces of 
silver on the floor, upon the main figures, and on the shield hanging above the 
dais. Caravaggio's Madonna of the Rosary offered resolution for the left side 
with its massive column. 

The altarpiece also offered suggestions of enhancing the communication 
between figures. Rembrandt's pair of elders at the left recall their counterparts 


30 For the genesis of the Judas, see Kassel/Amsterdam 2001, 226—236; Bomford 2006, 55-58. 
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in the Madonna of the Rosary, where Caravaggio's gentleman donor gazes at 
the viewer and points to St. Dominic, and the kneeling woman, seen from the 
back, inclines her head toward the central Virgin and Child. These two are 
analogous to Rembrandt's hunched and open-mouthed elder, who regards the 
viewer, and the seated elder who turns away from the large book toward Judas. 
Rembrandt adapted the pair as an effective juxtaposition for the corner. 

In Caravaggio's grand altarpiece, Rembrandt found solutions for organizing 
figures with respect to columns within an architectural surround. He adapted 
the core Madonna and Child for Caiaphas and the priest, the kneeling suppli- 
cants for Judas, the column to mark the spatial division, and the paired figures 
who respectively engage the viewer and direct his gaze back to the center. 

Rembrandt's choice to portray the remorseful Judas is generally explained 
by his interest in unusual scenes, and in this case, one that fostered representa- 
tion of extreme passion. The text in the bible is spare, but well known (Matthew 
27:3-6). A literary contribution is Hugo Grotius' play of 1627, Tragoedia Christus 
Patiens, in which Judas' soliloquy to Caiaphas expresses his anticipation of 
coming punishment, as Shelley Perlove and Larry Silver have noted.?! 

Huygens extensively described the distraught Judas, and concluded that the 
painting was a marvel worthy of comparison with Italian art: 


Rembrandt, by contrast [to Lievens], devotes all his loving concentration 
to a small painting, achieving on that modest scale a result which one 
would seek in vain in the largest pieces of others. I cite as an example 
his painting of the repentant Judas returning to the high priest the silver 
coins which were the price for our innocent Lord. Compare this with all 
Italy, indeed, with all the wondrous beauties that have survived from the 
most ancient of days. The gesture of that one despairing Judas (not to 
mention all the other impressive figures in the painting), that one mad- 
dened Judas, screaming, begging for forgiveness, but devoid of hope, ... 
his gaze wild, his hair torn out by the roots, his garments rent, his arms 
contorted, his hands clenched until they bleed; a blind impulse has 
brought him to his knees, his whole body writhing in pitiful hideousness. 
All thisI compare with all the beauty that has been produced throughout 
the ages.?? 


By the time Huygens reproached Rembrandt for not visiting Italy, the 
young artist had already studied Italian art in Leiden and Amsterdam. His 


31  Perlove and Silver 2009, 234. 
32 . Kassel/Amsterdam 2001, 396. 
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paintings of c. 1629, the Emmaus and the Judas, allude to Tintoretto, Bassano 
and Caravaggio. In declaring that there was no need to go to the scattered cities 
of Italy to see art, Rembrandt had in mind major Italian works. These would 
include the frescoes and sculptures of Raphael and Michelangelo, who were 
mentioned by Huygens. Leonardo's Last Supper would be in the same catego- 
ry, and was indeed a “must-see” for travelers to Milan. Rembrandt's obsession 
with animated groups was matched, and perhaps spurred, by the Last Supper. 
Rembrandt studied the major works by Raphael, Michelangelo and Leonardo 
in prints. 

Huygens, who likely drew more inspiration from texts than from imagery, 
may have been considering Van Mander's account of Leonardo's Judas, derived 
from Vasari. Perhaps he even had in mind Van Mander's account of that paint- 
ing, based on Vasari's original passage, which, after describing Judas' portrait as 
filled with hate, hardness of heart, and treachery, continued: 


In the Judas head, he did not know how he should portray such a cruel 
soul, who after having received so much benefit, would betray his Lord 
the Creator of the World ...33 


Van Mander's evocation of Judas’ treacherous features, as rendered by 
Leonardo, may have contributed to Rembrandt's choice to portray “such a 
cruel soul" as Judas. 

Rembrandt's Emmaus and Judas demonstrate his ambition of achieving vi- 
vacity both physical and emotional. Exploring precedents, he sought solutions 
in art that was at hand, in the prints after Elsheimer, Bassano and Tintoretto, 
andin Caravaggio's grand painting. As Angel advised, Rembrandt incorporated 
precedent "so sweetly and fluently that it escapes notice.” 


5 Two People in One Frame 


Three paintings of two main figures demonstrate a range of relationships and 
solutions, in part prompted by Italian precedent: a married couple interact- 
ing through sudden communication; a man standing in his study and resting 


33 Van Mander 1604, 113: “In de Iude tronie, wist niet hoe hy soo wreeden Siele soude 
beelden, die nae soo veel ontfanghen weldaedts voor hadde, te verraden zijnen Heere den 
Schepper der Weerelt..." Vasari's original text states that “obstinacy, hatred and treachery 
[are] to be seen in Judas" (Vasari/Milanesi 1973, Iv, 29-30: "l'ostinazione, l'odio e 1 tradi- 
mendo in Giuda...."). See further below, where this passage also applies to Rembrandt's 
Hundred Guilder Print. 
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his hand on a marble head; a man speaking to a boy who takes notes. In each 
case, an Italian model merely suggested the general attitude of the figures, for 
Rembrandt endowed them with vivacity that goes far beyond the templates. 
His resultant paintings so depart from their visual prompts that they transcend 
their models. 


54 The Shipbuilder and his Wife, 1633: Griet Jans Interrupting Jan 
Rijcksen at Work 

Rembrandt's double portrait of a man at his desk and a woman entering with a 
letter is unusual for showing a husband and wife in the context of professional 
activity in their domicile (Fig. 77).?^ The couple's actions are unprecedented 
in Dutch portraiture: the man, calmly seated at his desk, turns toward his wife 
who bursts into the space, her mouth open in speech, and her arms stretch- 
ing between door and desk. These characterizations contradict convention 
of marriage portraits in which the husband takes a more active posture than 
the wife. 


FIGURE 77 Rembrandt, Shipbuilder and his Wife: Jan Rijcksen and Griet Jans, 1633, oil/canvas, 
113.8 x 169.8 cm. London, Buckingham Palace; Royal Collection Trust € Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth 11 2014 


34 For the Shipbuilder and his Wife, see further Corpus 11, A77. 
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FIGURE 78 

Thomas de Keyser, 
Constantijn Huygens 

and a Servant, 1627, oil/ 
oak, 92.4 x 69.3 cm. 
London, National Gallery. 
Bequeathed by Richard 
Simmons 


For invention and activity of the Shipbuilder, Thomas de Keyser's Constantijn 
Huygens and a Servant of 1627, has been regarded as the immediate precedent 
within Rembrandt's circle (Fig. 78). De Keyser's Huygens, painted only a few 
years earlier, surely was known to Rembrandt, as were other examples of men 
in their studies with servants. The portrait type of the man at a desk with an 
attentive amenuensis is established by several well-known Italian paintings. 
Foremost among these is Sebastiano del Piombo's Ferry Carondolet with Two 
Assistants, which includes a servant entering at the left, holding a letter in his 
hand (Fig. 79). Acquired by Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, around 1608, the 
imposing Ferry Carondolet was considered to be by Raphael. On his visits to 
London in the summer 1618, late 1621, and early 1624, Huygens would have had 
the opportunity to view the Carondolet in the Arundel collection. In 1644, the 
portrait was brought by Lady Arundel to Holland, and it appears in the 1655 
inventory of her Amsterdam house at her death.*5 


35 Wijtens 1971, 30: “Drie tronye, Rafel D'orbien." 
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FIGURE 79 
Sebastiano del 
Piombo, Ferry 
Carondolet with Two 
Assistants, C. 1515, 
oil/panel, 112.5 x 

87 cm. Madrid, 
Thyssen-Bornemisza 
Museum 


E 
" 
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Huygens would have had this triple portrait in mind when he commissioned 
Thomas de Keyser to portray himself with a servant. The spatial divisions of 
Huygens and a Servant recall the divisions of colonnade and landscape of the 
Ferry Carondolet. In both, the main figure is framed by a background that em- 
phasizes his stature: Carondolet, by the portal and columns, Huygens by the 
tapestry. But apart from showing men at their correspondence within framing 
backgrounds, these two portraits have less in common than has been assumed. 
De Keyser emphasized Huygens’ gracious acknowledgement of the servant 
who brings a letter, as an action unfolding; Sebastiano portrayed Carondolet 
pausing in his work to regard the viewer, while the secretary awaits dictation, 
and the entering servant, an impending interruption with letter, is not yet 
acknowledged. 

Rembrandt's double portrait of the ship designer Jan Rijcksen (c. 1561-1637) 
and his wife Griet Jans (dates unknown) belongs to the category of the profes- 
sional man at work, interrupted by a messenger, exemplified by De Keyser's 
Huygens. But Rembrandt departed radically from that model by an intensity 
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FIGURE 80 Guercino (Giovanni Francesco Barbieri), Semiramis Receiving Word of the Revolt 
of Babylon, 1624, oil/canvas. 112.4 x 154.6 cm. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, Francis 
Welch Fund 


of gesture and action. No precedent prepares us for the wife as messenger 
who bursts in, still holding the door handle, and leans over the shoulder of the 
man at work. Griet Jans has urgent communication to impart. The offered let- 
ter is not enough for her purpose, and she speaks, her lips parted. Thomas de 
Keyser's genteel interruption of the scholar-secretary Huygens at work, quietly 
turning toward a deferential young man holding his hat in one hand and letter 
in the other, is a far cry from the noisy wife breaking the calm of her husband 
as he designs a ship. The common theme of the letter-bearing messenger is in- 
sufficient to explain Rembrandt's unusual solution to a marriage portrait. And 
indeed, it may have been so radical that it inspired no variations. 

The emphasis on urgent communication in the Shipbuilder and his Wife 
may be accounted for by another prompt: Guercino's Semiramis Receiving 
Word of the Revolt of Babylon (Fig. 80). The painting belonged to the Reynst 
collection in Amsterdam, until it went to England with the Dutch Gift of 1660. 
Engraved for the Icones, published in 1656, it would have been among the most 
prized of the Reynst paintings.?6 Although the painting’s whereabouts are not 


36 Logan 1979, 124. 
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continuously traced, its location in Amsterdam around 1630 may be reasonably 
presumed. Carlo Cesare Malvasia recorded that Guercino (1591-1666) painted 
the Semiramis for Daniele Ricci in 1624, that it was exhibited in Bologna at that 
time as a “maraviglia dell'arte,” and that it went to the King of England. In this 
case, Malvasia, who was extremely well informed about Guercino's paintings 
and activities, evidently relied on a document presumably from Guercino him- 
self; he knew that the painting, made for a Bolognese patron, was exhibited 
there and caused a sensation. Malvasia's ignorance about the painting's prov- 
enance between Ricci in 1624 and Charles 11 in 1660 may be explained by the 
fact that the painting was in Amsterdam in the Reynst collection.?" 

Circumstances suggest that the Semiramis was acquired by the Reynst broth- 
ers before 1630 and possibly directly from Ricci, about whom nothing more is 
known. Guercino began to keep careful records of his works and their purchas- 
ers only around 1630, and presumably he would have noted the Semiramis if 
he had known it changed hands. During the late 1620s, the Reynst brothers 
were avidly acquiring art in Venice, including the Vendramin collection. Had 
Guercino's Semiramis remained in Jan Reynst's palazzo in Venice, it would 
have attracted attention there and surely been made familiar to Malvasia. 

A wealthy ship designer, Rijcksen did not collect more paintings than could 
comfortably fill the walls of his house. One of his two sons, Harder (d. 1637) 
was also portrayed by Rembrandt.38 Among the paintings belonging to his sec- 
ond son Cornelis Joan were several by Jan Lievens and Jan van Goyen.3? These 
suggest a focus on Leiden artists, and may have been inherited by Cornelis 
Joan (d. 1659) from his father. In wealth, Jan Rijcksen rivaled Gerard Reynst. 
As two of the richest Amsterdammers engaged in shipping, they shared busi- 
ness interests. We may imagine that Rijcksen had access to the Reynst col- 
lection, and speculate that he admired individual paintings in it, including 
Guercino's Semiramis, perhaps even suggesting it as a remarkable picture to 
the young Rembrandt. 

Rembrandt may have found not only a pragmatic model of urgent com- 
munication in Guercino's Semiramis, but also a thematic resonance with the 
drama of the shipbuilder and his messenger wife. The character of Semiramis 
belonged to the histories familiar to Rembrandt, including his encyclopedic 


37  Malvasia 1841 11, 251; see Mahon 1949. I am grateful to Giancarla Periti and Shilpa Prasad 
for information on Guercino's painting. 

38 See Corpus 11, A60 and C78 for possible Rembrandt portraits of Harder Rijcksen. 

39 For the 1659 inventory of Jan Rijcksen’s son Cornelis Joan Reyxse (d. 1659), see Montias 
n.d., Inventory 125 (accessed April 10, 2014). 
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compendium by J. L. Gottfried.^? Valerius Maximus codified the episode of 
Semiramis, queen of Assyria, interrupted by a messenger who brings news of 
the revolt of Babylon. Semiramis takes on active and military leadership, a role 
generally held by men. So immediately did the queen respond that she went 
straight into battle without finishing the braiding of her hair; only after her 
victory over the insurgency did she did complete her coiffure. In Guercino's 
painting, the calm attendant combs and ties up the hair on one side, leaving 
the rest flowing over Semiramis' shoulder. 

Two aspects of Guercino's Semiramis would have particular appeal for 
Rembrandt. Guercino's excited messenger speaks as the queen listens. The 
portrayal of speech and its consequences is a constant element in Rembrandt's 
art. Guercino's arrangement of a seated figure turning to receive an arriving 
messenger provided a compositional solution for a double portrait. De Keyser's 
genteel Huygens demonstrates both aspects, as the servant's parted lips imply 
softly spoken words and Huygens turns to pay attention to his message and let- 
ter. But Rembrandt sought immediacy of time and pose. Guercino's painting 
offered an exciting alternative to De Keyser. From Guercino, Rembrandt appro- 
priated the sudden, noisy arrival of a messenger intruding on the solitary con- 
centration of a man at work. Guercino's messenger gesticulates emphatically 
and speaks, while Griet Jans communicates by movement, speech and letter. 
Blurring the boundaries between formal portrait and narrative, Rembrandt 
created a moment of work interrupted, by taking the sudden action of an arriv- 
ing messenger from a history painting. As a parallel to Semiramis' own decisive 
and military actions, the wife plays the active role, and the man, the passive, 
thus reversing the customary gender-based roles. 

In all other marriage portraits, Rembrandt portrayed the man as active and 
the woman as passive, according to convention, as in Cornelis Anslo and his 
Wife of 1641.41 By characterizing Anslo as preacher and his wife as listener, 
Rembrandt not only showed Anslo’s vocation but also retained the active man 
and passive woman in formal portraiture. Both Anslo and the Shipbuilder blend 


40 Gottfried 1629, vol. 1, 17 includes the story of Semiramis, accompanied by an engraving 
by Matthaeus Merian. See London/Amsterdam 2006, 24 for Pietro da Cortona’s The Oath 
of Semiramis, c. 1623-24 (Oxford, Ashmolean), which belonged to Hendrick Uylenburgh. 
Adriaen Backer's Semiramis, 1669, reflects Merian's print (Haarlem, Frans Hals Museum). 

41 Berlin, Gemäldegalerie, Staatliche Museen; Corpus 11, A 143. Rembrandt's more conven- 
tional marriage portraits, especially as regards the active man and passive woman, in- 
clude the Man Rising from his Chair and Woman (Cleveland, Taft Museum; and New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art; Corpus 11, A 78 and 79), the possible Van Beresteyn pair por- 
traits (New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art; Corpus 11, C 68 and 69; Liedtke 2007, vol. 2, 
568—584), and the 1633 Couple in an Interior (Boston, Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum; 
Corpus 11, C 67). 
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family roles with professional identity, to strikingly diverse effect. Rembrandt's 
radical solution to a marriage portrait in the Shipbuilder and Wife is unique for 
gender reversal and dramatic speech. 


5.2 The Ruffo Aristotle and the Bust of Homer, 1653 

Don Antonio Ruffo (1610/1611-1678) formed a magnificent collection of art 
and silver in Messina. He requested first one, then two more, paintings from 
Rembrandt, and apparently left the choice of subjects up to the artist. The 
first, Aristotle, shows the philosopher with one hand resting upon a marble 
head of Homer and the other fingering a heavy gold chain with a presumed 
medal of Alexander (Fig. 81). With retrospective reasoning, the Aristotle would 
seem to contain the two other figures that would become the subjects of the 
later paintings, Homer and Alexander. The identity of Aristotle has been ques- 
tioned, as it was by Ruffo himself; however, that identity is supported by the 
report of 1 November 1662 that details Ruffo's complaint about the unfinished 
Homer and the pieced Alexander, which are compared to the named Aristotle 
by Ruffo's agent.? However, an absolute identification of Aristotle has been 
elusive, as Ruffo himself repeatedly identified the main figure as Albertus 
Magnus.*? The portrait types of a man in his study with a marble bust and a 
man resting a hand upon a sculpted head are conventional in Dutch, Flemish 
and Italian art.44 Rembrandt departed from that convention by depicting a his- 
torical character. 

For the likeness of Aristotle, Rembrandt posed a man who bore resem- 
blance to the portraits of the philosopher that circulated, including an ancient 
marble head and various prints.* The man has a sharp nose, sunken cheeks, 
and a beard, as do these portrayals of Aristotle. For the marble head of Homer, 
Rembrandt referred to a piece in his own collection (Item 163). He also used 
it for the features of the living poet in the Homer, and studied a coin or other 
representation of Alexander for the medal.*^6 Not only did Rembrandt portray 


42 Strauss 1662/1. 

43 Ruffo considered the painting to represent either Aristotle or Albertus Magnus; Liedtke 
2007, vol. 2, 629-654. 

44 For similar portraits of men with sculpted heads, see Held 1991, 22-25 and figs. 15-18. 
Held brought into the discourse one composition close to Rembrandt', in the so-called 
Raffaelle Grassi resting his hand on a head of Minerva attributed to Sebastiano Florigerio, a 
little known north Italian painter but earlier considered to be by Titian (Florence, Uffizi). 

45 See Liedtke 2004b and Liedtke 2007, vol. 2, 629-639 for portraits of Aristotle that were 
known in the Renaissance. Rembrandt painted the same model in another canvas, so, he 
may have selected this model as it resembled the likenesses of Aristotle (1657; London, 
National Gallery; Br. 283); Held 1991, fig. 32; Liedtke 2007, vol. 2, 639. 

46 See Held 1991, fig. 14, for the marble Homer (Boston, Museum of Fine Arts). 
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FIGURE 81 
Rembrandt, Aristotle 
and the Bust of Homer, 
1653, oil/canvas, 143.5 x 
136.5 cm. New York, 
The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 
CREATIVE COMMONS 


these three characters with reference to their actual appearance, but he also 
reflected on the main figure's relationship with both of them. Aristotle, teacher 
of Homer's poetry to the young Alexander, connects one hand with the poet 
and the other with the student. The subtle relationships between Aristotle, 
Homer, and Alexander involve knowledge, honor, and reward. 

The conjunction of Aristotle in three-quarter pose, the life-size marble 
Homer in profile, and the golden Alexander in small relief invites consider- 
ation of their materials. The living figure who touches two portraits in marble 
and gold leads to the paragone of painting and sculpture. And the sighted phi- 
losopher who touches the marble blind poet invites comparison of the senses 
of sight and touch. 

Other thematic analogies may be proposed, as suggested by Jusepe Ribera's 
many half-length figures of philosophers, saints, and senses.^? Walter Liedtke 
discussed Ribera's series of the senses, and particularly Touch, which shows 
a blind man holding a marble head, while a small painting lies on a table 
(Pasadena, Norton Simon Museum). Rembrandt owned drawings by Ribera, 
within a portfolio of Carracci and Reni drawings (Item 209).*® Several grand 


47 Liedtke 2004b, 79; Liedtke 2007, vol. 2, 638. 
48 Strauss 1656/12, Item 209: “een dito [boeck] van Hanibal, Augustijn en Loduwijck Crats, 
Guwido de Bolonese en Spanjolette.’ 
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FIGURE 82 

Bernard Vaillant after Jusepe 
de Ribera, Philosopher with 
Book and Compass, 1672, 
mezzotint, 38 x 29.2 cm. 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


Ribera paintings were in the collection of Lucas van Uffel during the 16305.*° 
In 1675, Uylenburgh possessed a painting of a philosopher by Ribera, otherwise 
untraced.5® Ribera painted at least 31 versions of half-length philosophers and 
ancient sages, and copies of these were marketable and in circulation; he also 
painted a series of the Senses. 

The presence of some of Ribera's half-length sages in Holland is suggested 
by the mezzotint series of eight philosophers by Bernard Vaillant after Ribera, 
printed in Amsterdam in 1672.5! Representative of this series is the Philosopher 
with Book and Compass (Fig. 82). Bernard and his brother Wallerant left 
Amsterdam in 1658 for Frankfurt to learn mezzotint from Prince Rupert; by 1665 
they were back in Amsterdam. Of the several hundred mezzotints the broth- 
ers produced, most were after Dutch paintings, with a number after Italian 
paintings. It seems likely that these models were close at hand, presumably 


49 Sluijter 2015, 47 discusses how Ribera's Tantalus, Ixion, and Tityus in the Van Uffel collec- 
tion may have contributed to Rembrandt's Blinding of Samson as depictions of torture. 

50  J London/Amsterdam 2006, 241 and 301, nr. 43. 

51 . Verhaak1986; one of the prints was after Luca Giordano, Ribera's pupil. 
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in Amsterdam. Among these was Judith after Guido Reni, which was in the 
Wyntgis collection by 1618.52 

Ribera's paintings were avidly acquired by Ruffo, whose earliest acquisi- 
tions included five half-length saints and a Simeon holding the Christ Child by 
1648; later acquisitions included two large canvases, Pieta and Adam and Eve 
Mourning Abel.5® Perhaps Rembrandt was informed of those artists already 
collected by Ruffo, and considered how his own painting might rival theirs, 
but he would have been familiar with half-length figures of learned men by 
southern, as well as northern, artists. 

In this regard, the Ribera philosophers have relevance, as they offered variety 
within the theme of the half-length wise man holding a book. All but one look 
forthrightly at the viewer, seeking eye contact; Socrates, the exception, looks 
at his reflection in a mirror. All wear odd garments, patched or layered robes. 
They provided a philosopher template upon which Rembrandt could improve. 
Instead of showing the man demonstrating his erudition by holding a book, 
the text of wisdom, Rembrandt could show thought, the result of wisdom and 
a source of poetic wisdom in the head of Homer. The conjunction of touch and 
knowledge is rendered in Ribera's Philosopher with Book and Compass, for as 
one hand holds the book as a source of knowledge, the other holds the com- 
pass, as an instrument involving the practical aspects of invention. 

Since Ruffo seems to have left artists to choose their own subjects, he may 
not have given Rembrandt any topical guidance. Yet, as Rembrandt produced 
a philosopher for a Sicilian patron, he seems to have considered how such a 
theme might be fitting in Italy, and conceived of the Aristotle with a range of 
references, including Ribera, rather than a specific model. At any rate, Ruffo 
may not have recognized that such associations lay behind the Aristotle, and 
was not certain who was depicted in it, as he thought it was Albertus Magnus 
or Aristotle when he received it. Even as Ruffo proceeded to ask Rembrandt 
for two more pictures, he asked four Italian artists to make pendants for the 
Aristotle, apparently the only circumstances in which he requested a specific 
theme, which is discussed further in Chapter Seven. 


52 Meijer 2000, 376. Vaillant mezzotints after Caravaggio, Titian, Raphael, Parmigianino and 
Palma Vecchio seem to be after Italian paintings familiar to the brothers; however, two 
mezzotints are clearly after intermediaries: Reni, Crucifixion of St. Peter (Vatican State, 
Pinacoteca Vaticana) and Giorgione, Féte Champétre (Paris, Musée du Louvre). 

53 ~~ Giltaij 1999, 17 and 148. 
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53 The Ruffo Homer, 1663 

When Ruffo asked for a second work from Rembrandt, the artist delivered a 
painting of Homer and two pupils, as the Ruffo inventories explicitly describe. 
Badly damaged, discolored, and trimmed, Rembrandt's composition may be 


understood from a presumed preparatory drawing, which includes only one 
pupil (Figs. 83, 84). The drawing shows the blind and aged Homer leaning on 
a staff as a boy expectantly looks up at the poet and prepares to write.* In the 
painting, the boy's tablet is visible at the lower right edge. The action of Homer 
speaking to a young scribe proceeds from Raphael's Parnassus, where the fig- 
ures of Dante and Virgil stand either side of Homer. 


FIGURE 83 
Rembrandt, Homer, 
1663, oil/canvas, 

104 x 82 cm. The Hague, 
Mauritshuis 


54 Aert de Gelder's Homer Dictating to Four Scribes (c. 1700, Boston, Museum of Fine Arts) 
reflects Rembrandt's original composition, but may not be used to reconstruct it, as it dif- 
fers from both Rembrandt's drawing and painting. 
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FIGURE 84 Rembrandt, Homer and a Scribe, c. 1663, point of brush in brown ink, 
wash, corrections in white gouache, 14.8 x 17 cm. Stockholm, National 
Museum 


For this arrangement of two figures, one seated and speaking and the other 
listening to take dictation, Rembrandt may have had in mind Sebastiano's 
Carondolet, which was, after 1644, in the Arundel collection in Holland. A clos- 
er analogy is suggested by Titian's Cardinal Georges D'Armagnac, Ambassador 
to Venice, and his Secretary Guillaume Philandrier, itself loosely inspired by 
the Carondolet (Fig. 85). Titian's painting was purchased in Italy in 1624 by 
Balthasar Gerbier for the Duke of Buckingham; it was in York House, London, 
and circulated in many copies.55 Another close analogy is Van Dyck’s Thomas 
Wentworth, First Earl of Strafford (1593-1641) and Sir Philip Mainwaring (1593- 
1641) of c. 1639, itself a variation on Titian's D'Armagnac (Fig. 86). Known in a 
number of copies, Van Dyck's painting brought the two figures nearer to one 


55  Jaffé19606, 126. 
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FIGURE 85 Titian, The Cardinal Georges DArmagnac, Ambassador to Venice, and his Secretary 
Guillaume Philandrier, oil/canvas, 102 x 116 cm. Paris, Musée du Louvre 
PHOTO: GÉRARD BLOT © RMN-GRAND PALAIS/ART RESOURCE, NY 


another and enlivened their attentive expressions, giving Mainwaring a more 
angled position to his head.56 

For Rembrandt, to whom the Titian and Van Dyck double portraits would 
have been appealing, an amalgam of the two inventions surpassed both. In 
Rembrandt's drawing, a few details are closer to the Titian: the contours of the 
bulky Homer and the smaller boy approximate the placement of Titian's fig- 
ures; Homer's sightless eyes are analogous to D'Armagnac's distant gaze. The 
alert Mainwaring, with his head in three-quarter view, however, may have 


56 For Van Dyck’s portrait and over ten copies of it, see Barnes et al. 2004, 600, cat. 1V.218, 
where the Titian prototype is discussed; Wood 1994, esp. 284. Older literature relates 
Van Dyck's Wentworth to Rembrandt's Homer, but the Titian D'Armagnac has not been 
brought into discussion; see Broos 1977, 49, under Br. 483. 
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FIGURE 86 Antony van Dyck, Thomas Wentworth, 1st Earl of Strafford (1593-1641) with Sir Philip 
Mainwaring (1589-1661), 16391640, oil/canvas, 132 x 152.4 cm. Private Collection 
PETER WILLI/BRIDGEMAN IMAGES 


suggested how the pupil should pay rapt attention to the poet's words. Titian's 
division of the background into interior and landscape was maintained by Van 
Dyck, and served as a general setting that Rembrandt adapted for an archway 
and library in the drawing; like the precedents, he thus maintaining a vertical 
separation between the two figures. 

Preceding Rembrandt's drawing of Homer for Jan Six and the Homer for 
Ruffo are versions of Homer reciting or playing a violin by Nicolas Regnieri and 
Mattia Preti, surveyed by Rosanna De Gennaro, who included a recently dis- 
covered early Preti of an enraptured Homer reciting to a young scribe." Several 
paintings by Pierfrancesco Mola (1613-1666) of Homer playing a cello or speak- 
ing to a young pupil are generally dated after 1663, to account for the similarity 


57 De Gennaro 2007. 
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to Rembrandt's Homer. Mola associated with other Roman artists whose work 
Ruffo acquired, particularly Preti and Abraham Brueghel. Mola's paintings of 
Homer are strikingly similar in composition to Rembrandt's Homer, and raise 
the question of coincidence or deliberate emulation.9? Giltaij summarized the 
evidence that Mola could have known a sketch of Rembrandt's Homer, which 
arrived in Messina in the summer 1661; it was sent back to Amsterdam, and re- 
turned to Messina in May 1664. It is certainly plausible that Ruffo had a sketch 
made of the canvas that was sent back, and that it circulated among a few 
artists. Perhaps Mola, familiar with it at second hand, made his own variation 
even though he did not contribute to the series formed around the Aristotle. 
Brueghel, agent for Ruffo in Rome, wished that the collector would acquire a 
painting by his friend Mola, and eventually sent one to Ruffo as a gift.59 Mola, 
a friend of Preti, may have been prompted to paint his Homers on Preti's ex- 
ample, but his familiarity with Rembrandt's Homer may not be excluded. 
Humanist interest in the Greek poet fostered these paintings, and surely col- 
lectors with galleries of famous men were eager for such representation. 

Rembrandt's Homer follows the postures presented in the double portraits 
of Titian and Van Dyck, with dominant and subordinate figures in communica- 
tion. However, Rembrandt endowed the main figure with a poetic profundity, 
and the scribe, as in the drawing, an eagerness to write. 


Rembrandt appropriated for convenience, as a variety of models suggested 
postures or solved problems. In his early Supper at Emmaus, an apostle lifted 
from Tintoretto gave physical drama to a revelation, and Bassano suggested a 
maid working at an oven. For the Judas, Caravaggio's Madonna of the Rosary 
offered a solution to the setting. In the Shipbuilder, the appeal of the Guercino 
may have been its agitated communication which Rembrandt developed 
into a household drama. For the Aristotle and Homer, the use of Italian models 
may have seemed appropriate for paintings destined for Messina, as the Ruffo 
collection was primarily one of Italian art; but consideration for the context 


58 _ Giltaij 1999, 76. Mola's versions of Homer playing the lirone (variant of the viol da gamba) 
include those in Dresden, Gemäldegalerie Alte Meister and Rome, Galleria Nazionale 
d'arte antica (Barberini). A variant by Mola shows Homer holding a book and reciting to 
a scribe (Moscow, Pushkin Museum). 

59 Ruffo 1678 inventory: “a half figure of a Woman 21/2 palms high and 2 palms wide, sent 
to me by Abraham Brueghel by the hand of the deceased Francesco Mola" (“d'una meza 
figuretta d'una Donna alta palmi 2 1/2, e largha palmi 2, mandatami d'Abramo Bruelle per 
mano del fu Francesco Mola”); Getty Provenance Database, Archival Inventory 1-2266, 
nr. 139 (accessed July 4, 2013). 
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of patronage seems far from Rembrandt's usual approach. More likely, once 
settled on the theme of Aristotle, Rembrandt found that a number of philoso- 
pher and portrait types, including Ribera's half-lengths, suggested a contem- 
plative character; for Homer, the Titian DArmagnac and Van Dyck Wentworth 
suggested the potential for speech and listening required for the narrative of 
Homer speaking to pupils. Italian precedents may have suggested the layout 
of these three double portraits, but in each case, Rembrandt arrived at a novel 
solution. 


CHAPTER 5 


Appropriating for Commentary: Rembrandt's 
Critique of Titian, Raphael, and Leonardo 


Jürgen Müller termed the ironic appropriation of another's invention "inverse 
citation, which entails a recognizable adaptation for the purposes of sly, hu- 
morous or ironic comment! In responding to artistic precedent, Rembrandt 
often also appropriated its theme. Consequently, Rembrandt's inverse citations 
have a range of commentary. Presumably he expected his viewers to recognize 
and appreciate his references, to grasp his editorial hand, and to acknowledge 
that he had improved upon precedent. 

The two cases discussed here demonstrate how Rembrandt took aim at 
foremost figures of the Italian Renaissance, to show how he judged character 
with stinging criticism, moral rectitude, or artistic superiority. These inverse 
citations imbue Rembrandt's inventions with critiques or correctives with ref- 
erence to Titian, Raphael, Michelangelo and Leonardo, and in one case, re- 
spectful homage to Dürer. Although these citations have been noted in the 
literature, they have not been as fully explored as here. 


1 Christ Driving the Money Changers from the Temple: the 1626 
Painting and the 1635 Etching 


In two portrayals of Christ Driving the Money Changers from the Temple, a paint- 
ing of 1626 and etching of 1635, Rembrandt's versatility in producing works of 
the same subject in different media is evident (Figs. 87, 88). In both, Rembrandt 
appropriated recognizable sources, northern as well as Italian, to proclaim his 
wit in making such references. The event involves Christ making a scourge of 
small cords to drive the bankers and sellers of oxen, sheep and doves out of 
the temple; in the process, the tables of the money changers are overturned 
and their coins scattered (Matthew 21:12; Mark 11:15; Luke 19:45; John 234-16). 
Vanquishing commercial activity in a sacred space involved physical as well as 
moral confrontation. 


1 Müller 2012 concentrated on Dürer's engraving of two dancing peasants imitating the 
Laocoon, in which the highest expression of passion and artfulness is turned into an image of 
the lowest social stratum. 
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FIGURE 87 

Rembrandt, Christ Driving 
the Money Changers from 
the Temple, 1626, oil/panel, 
434 x 32 cm. Moscow, 
Pushkin Museum 


The 1626 Christ Driving the Money Changers from the Temple is a tight arrange- 
ment of six figures. By bringing the half-length figures together in a cropped 
space, Rembrandt intensified the confrontation between them.? Such a spatial 
compression recalls recent paintings in Amsterdam by Finson, Lievens and 
Caravaggio, and suggests that Rembrandt had such guides in mind.? Christ 
aims the whip at the turbaned merchant carrying a sack and at the bearded 
man wearing a pink hat and gorget, who raises his arms in self defense. At 
the back, a fowl pokes head and feathers out of a basket held aloft by a flee- 
ing figure. The chief money changer, in cap and fur lined robe, turns to look 


2 Kassel/Amsterdam 2001, 160. See further Corpus 1, A 4; Br. 532; Broos 1977, 56, under Br. 532. 

3 Forexamples, see Finson, Allegory of the Four Elements (1611, Houston, Sarah Campbell Blaffer 
Foundation), in Noldus and Rolding 2007, 125; Lievens, Tric-trac Players (1624-1625, London, 
Spier Collection), in Kassel/Amsterdam 2001, 148; Caravaggio, Judith Beheading Holofernes 
(Private Collection), in Sluijter 2015, 43-47. 
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FIGURE 88 Rembrandt, Christ Driving the Money Changers from the Temple, 1635, etching, 
13.6 x 16.9 cm. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


at the attacking Christ. The seated banker in the right corner is less aware of 
the commotion. His shaded eyes concentrate on his coins, and his bent over 
torso serves as the corner anchor. By contrasting this man, as yet unaware of 
the disruption, with others who react with fear, Rembrandt initiated a pattern 
in his work which he used often. The action occurs in time, and is sequentially 
perceived by the participants. The central and massive octagonal column in- 
dicates the temple's space around which the figures move and also reinforc- 
es Christ's standing pose, possibly a recollection of Caravaggio's Madonna of 
the Rosary. 

Johannes Stradanus' engraving may have provided Rembrandt with an ini- 
tial guide for three central figures: Christ, the fleeing figure, and the chief mon- 
eychanger clutching the table and turning to regard Christ (Fig. 89).* Stradanus' 
woman with basket upon her head at the upper right reappears in Rembrandt's 
painting, as a hand steadying a basket with fowl at the back. 


4 Bauch 1960, no. 
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FIGURE 89 

Philips Galle after Johannes 
Stradanus, Christ Driving 

the Moneychangers from the 
Temple, c. 1575, engraving, 
444 x 31.9 cm. London, The 
British Museum (Trustees of 
the British Museum) 


Rembrandt gave the features of Titian to the chief banker, who grabs coins and 
a money bag. Titian as a bearded, full-faced old man was well-known from his 
self-portraits in painting, and from prints (Fig. 90).? Preceding Rembrandt's 
identification of this figure with Titian is Jacopo Bassano's painting of the same 
subject with Titan's features to the head money changer (Fig. 91). Bassano's 
painting, or a version of it, was evidently familiar to Jan Steen, who adapted its 
figure of Christ wielding the scourge in his later painting.$ 

The differences between Rembrandt's and Bassano's chief banker are 
greater than the similarities. Bassano's Titian leans over his table, protect- 
ing its coins and purses from the man at his shoulder; his bright pink and 
green clothing contrast with his shaded eyes. Rembrandt's money changer 
protects coins on the table with one hand and holds a large moneybag in the 


5 These include Agostino Carracci's engraving of 1587; Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum RP-P-OB- 
35.683. 

6 ForSteen's Christ Driving the Money Changers from the Temple (1675, Leiden, Lakenhal), see 
Aikema 1996, 168. 
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FIGURE 90 

Titian, Self-portrait, 1562, oil/ 
canvas, 96 x 75 cm. Berlin, 
Gemäldegalerie, Staatliche 
Museen 

PHOTO: ERICH LESSING/ART 
RESOURCE, NY 


FIGURE 91 Jacopo Bassano, The Purification of the Temple, c. 1580, oil/canvas, 160.5 x 267.5 cm. 
London, National Gallery 
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other, and turns to Christ in alarm. In visage, black cap, collared white shirt, 
and fur-lined robe, Rembrandt's money changer resembles Titian's painted 
self portrait more closely than it does Bassano's figure, but Rembrandt omit- 
ted the beard and widened the eyes. In turning this figure to regard Christ, 
Rembrandt emphasized the moral confrontation between the money changer 
and Christ. 

By portraying Titian as the chief banker, Bassano and Rembrandt recognized 
and emphasized Titian's reputation for greed, financial acumen and wealth. In 
his life of Titian, derived from Vasari, Van Mander mentioned high payments 
seven times. Among these is the famous instance of Titian's Annunciation 
painted for Santa Maria degli'Angeli, Murano. Titian asked for 5oo florins, 
which the nuns refused to pay; when Titian gave this painting to Charles v and 
Isabella, the emperor gave Titian 2,000 florins. Van Mander mentioned that 
the composition was engraved with the angels carrying columns with the em- 
peror's motto “ne plus oultre” added. In this anecdote, Rembrandt had a liter- 
ary reference for Titian's character and demands of his patrons. 

Philip Sohm noted that Titian's greed became accentuated as he grew older, 
and that his letters mainly concern payment.? Presumably cognoscenti recog- 
nized how Bassano and then Rembrandt gave the banker Titian's features, in 
keeping with his avaricious reputation. For Bassano, a younger rival of Titian 
in Venice, professional envy may have been his motivation. For Rembrandt, 
in distant Leiden and Amsterdam, competition with Titian was conceptual, 
as that artist was one of many against whose works he measured his own. 
Rembrandt would have admired Titian for asserting the status of the artist, 
commanding high prices, and delaying delivery. Indeed, these characteristics 
seem to guide Rembrandt's behavior consistently from his earliest grand com- 
missions. Rembrandt emulated Titian, as well as Rubens and other artists, by 
portraying himself with a gold chain and rich clothing, and by signing his first 
name only.!° Success and fame allowed Rembrandt a sense of superiority; his 
role model in this may have been, among others, Titian. 

By contrast, El Greco treated Titian differently in one of his versions of the 
same subject. In Christ Driving the Money Changers from the Temple, he added 
four heads in the lower right corner, not as actors in the scene but as an inserted 
group painted on a separate piece of canvas (c. 1570, Minneapolis, Minneapolis 


Van Mander 1604, 174v-177v. 

Van Mander 1604, 176, mentioned the engraving, which is by Jacopo Caraglio. 
For Titian's reputation as a greedy old man, see Sohm 2007, 84-88. 

10 Chapman 1990, 50. 


(o on 
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Institute of Arts). These heads are of Michelangelo, Giulio Clovio, Titian and 
possibly Raphael. Their presence is an act of homage, as El Greco was indebted 
to Titian and Clovio during his years in Venice and Rome, c. 1566—1577, for their 
kindness or recommendation, and he benefitted from studying the works of 
Michelangelo. Rembrandt cast Titian as a greedy unbeliever, even as his behav- 
ior offered precedent for lucrative demands on patrons. 

Nearly ten years later, Rembrandt rendered the subject in a small etching, 
to very different effect. The 1635 print Christ Driving the Money Changers is a 
crowded scene of chaos across the foreground; in the upper background, the 
priests look over disapprovingly at the pandemonium. At the left, commer- 
cial transactions proceed, not yet interrupted." In contrast to the 1626 paint- 
ing, Rembrandt represented full length figures in an expanded architecture to 
show several areas of the temple, and a range of the commercial and judicial 
activities. 

The Stradanus print again was in Rembrandt's mind; it is reflected in the 
money changer leaning over the fallen table and clutching a large purse, and 
the woman bearing a basket of chickens upon her head. Rembrandt's animals 
run loose amid the overturned furniture and offer humorous commentary. The 
trotting young bull, pulling his kicking and howling owner on the ground by 
his own lead, is analogous to the lumbering cow in Bassano's painting, refash- 
ioned into a lively and grinning animal. A small dog barks at Christ, near a 
chicken whose crouching owner grabs the bird. In the shadow at right, a cow 
tries to run away from her owner, who is pulled along by the leash. 

The man seated on the bench, in the right foreground, leaning over backward 
as the table falls, recalls Bassano's figures, such as Lazarus, from the kitchen 
scene Lazarus and the Rich Man. Dressed in slit pants and striped jacket, his ar- 
chaic outfit resembles the dress of the younger money changers in Caravaggio's 
Calling of St. Matthew (Rome, San Luigi de'Francesi). Although not in print, it 
is possible that Rembrandt knew a version of that painting, and transferred an 
appealing motif in a similar subject. Rembrandt's group of priests at court in 
the upper right recalls the priests in his own Judas Returning the 30 Pieces of 
Silver. Whatever similarities might be perceived between Rembrandt's etch- 
ing and others' imagery, they fade in the tightly packed actions with panicked 
owners of animals, surprised bankers, and anxious priests. 


11 See Perlove and Silver 2009, 250, for a discussion of the architecture, typology, and signifi- 
cance of these spaces and their varied activities. 
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FIGURE 92 

Albrecht Dürer, Christ 
Driving the Money Changers 
from the Temple, 1508-1509, 
woodcut, 12.9 x 9.7 cm. 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


For this etching, Rembrandt lifted Christ from Dürer's woodcut of the same 
subject in the Small Passion (Figs. 92, 93).? Rembrandt expected viewers to 
recognize that this Christ derived from Dürer, as he followed the woodcut lines 
in his own etched ones. Rembrandt kept that figure's pose, inserted into a more 
crowded space, to awkward effect. Rembrandt's Christ must nearly step into 
the overturned barrel, and his outstretched hand is talon-like as it reaches to- 
ward the man grabbing his moneybag. Dürer had pared the scene to its essen- 
tials: Christ assaulting a fallen man, benches overturning, a few fleeing figures, 
several priests, and a columned and arched interior. Rembrandt elaborated 
on Dürer's space by extending the vaulted hall in one direction, and includ- 
ing a canopied and raised area on the other. Dürer's Christ, transferred to a 
massively crowded composition, functions as a central pivot among agitated 
participants. 


12 Van Rijckevorsel 1932, 120; Broos 1977, 77 under B. 69 for further references. 
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FIGURE 93 
Rembrandt, Christ 
Driving the Money 
Changers from the 
Temple (detail), 1635, 
etching, Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum 


Dürer's Christ is fundamental to Rembrandt's conception of the confronta- 
tion between Christ and the defilers of the temple, and between salvation and 
damnation. Rembrandt paid homage to the German artist, and, in so doing, 
critiqued Stradanus. Dürer's Christ, holding his arm up in front of his body, 
wields greater physical force, and presumably also spiritual and moral power, 
than Stradanus' Christ. And yet, Rembrandt in his way also critiqued Dürer's 
Christ, who aimed the whip at a man already flat on the ground. Rembrandt's 
Christ aims at the chief money changer who struggles to keep his money, not 
yet defeated. 

In both his painted and etched Christ Driving the Money Changers, 
Rembrandt achieved a more agitated and crowded composition than his refer- 
ences in Stradanus and Dürer. In the early painting, Rembrandt mocked Titian, 
asa greedy old man; and in the etching, Rembrandt demonstrated his competi- 
tion and admiration for Dürer by making his Christ a line-for-line reference to 
Dürer's Christ, who, elevated above the crowd, is the victor. The Italian model 
thus was a villain, and the northern one, a hero. 
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2 The Hundred Guilder Print: Exploiting Raphael, Michelangelo, 
Leonardo 


The Hundred Guilder Print combines Rembrandt's life study, close reading of 
gospel passages, and his mastery of the medium (Fig. 94). Various prepara- 
tory studies indicate how carefully Rembrandt worked out individual figures, 
and he finalized the entire composition by the time it was first printed. Several 
pentimenti remained in the plate; one of these is Christ's third foot, which be- 
comes more apparent in later impressions. The action is based upon Matthew 
19, Mark 10 and Luke 18, but also may refer to other episodes of healing in the 
gospels.^ The print is a combination of etching, engraving and drypoint, and 
its subtle luminosity results from plate wiping and tone. Consequently, the 
craft is not only in the creation of the copperplate, but also in the careful ink- 
ing in the printing process. 

In its conception and individual figures, Rembrandt referred to a variety of 
precedents. For the overall diagonal movement and odd sheltering arch in the 
center, Rembrandt may have been inspired by Schongauer's engraving Christ 
Carrying the Cross, as recently proposed by Nadine Orenstein.5 An analo- 
gous scene of miraculous healing has been suggested in Annibale Carracci's 
St. Roch Distributing Alms (c. 1595, Dresden, Gemäldegalerie Alte Meister); 
Rembrandt's Apostle Peter has the features of Socrates, and the man with a 
high fur hat, standing between two other men at the left background, resembles 
Erasmus.!® References to three canonical images by Raphael, Michelangelo, 
and Leonardo lend the print a further complexity not only of design, but 
also interpretation. 

Rembrandt assembled anecdotes of single figures or groups into a flow of hu- 
manity, from right to left, through dark shadows and light. Processing through 
an archway are assorted sick people and their companions, and a camel and 
donkey with their attendants. Gathered around the central area, where Christ 
stands, are a seated young man, a group of apostles and several other figures. 


13 For related drawings, gospel texts, and technique, see Welzel in Berlin/Amsterdam/ 
London 1991, vol. 2, 242; White 1999, 54; Hinterding in Amsterdam/London, 2000, 253; 
Schwartz 2006, 324; Hinterding 2006, vol. 1, 114. 

14 Crenshaw 2014 discusses these gospel references. 

15 Orenstein 2013. 

16 Schwartz 2006, 324; Winner 2009, 83; see Broos 1977, 79, under B. 74 for references to 
Erasmus, Socrates, and the Carracci St. Roch which circulated in print; Van Rijckevorsel 
1932, 181, mentioned Lucas van Leyden, Christ Healing the Blind Man in Jericho (1530, 
St. Petersburg, Hermitage) and Lastman's Christ and the Canaanite Woman (1617, 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum). 
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FIGURE 94 Rembrandt, The Hundred Guilder Print, c. 1648, etching, 28 x 39.4 cm. Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum 


The sick await healing (Matthew 19:2). A woman holds out her baby for Christ's 
blessing as another woman follows with her two children, despite the rebuk- 
ing apostles who stand at Christ's side, relating to Christ's invitation "Suffer 
the little children to come unto me" (Matthew 1933-15). The seated rich man 
in brocaded cape ponders the advice Christ has just given him about entering 
the gates of heaven: "It is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to get into heaven” (Matthew 19:16-24). The camel in the 
shadows at the right relates to this proverb. The Pharisees, behind the ledge, 
debate the rules of marriage and divorce and seek to test Christ's knowledge 
of them (Matthew 19:3-12; also Mark 10:2-12; Luke 18:20). At the left, four men 
stand and converse, among them one with a broad beret and walking stick, as 
curious onlookers. 

Rembrandt's central group of Christ blessing the child with apostles be- 
longs to the pictorial tradition, but his assembly of the Pharisees, the sick, 
and the rich man in one frame is unprecedented. He presented these figures 
as actors in a non-linear narrative of Christ's ministry amidst his adversaries. 
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The Pharisees, who frame the events of Matthew 19, are at the left, the rich 
man is between two women with children, and the camel is at the right under 
the arch. If not for the first time, Rembrandt sought a complex theme that 
provided an opportunity to rival the achievements of his predecessors in print- 
making and Italian Renaissance art. 


24 Raphael’s Il Morbetto 

One early impression of the Hundred Guilder Print is inscribed "Gift from my 
particular friend Rembrandt in exchange for The Plague by M. Anthony"? 
Below this is a French inscription describing how the print was swapped for 
Marcantonio Raimondi's engraving after Raphael of the Plague, nicknamed Il 
Morbetto (Fig. 95). In Amsterdam around 1650, both parties must have found 
this arrangement of bartering one print for another acceptable. Although we 
do not know if extenuating circumstances contributed to the deal, such as debt 
or favors performed, we may assume that both parties regarded Il Morbetto and 
the Hundred Guilder Print as equivalents in value, but perhaps one thought he 
had got the better deal. Rembrandt's own “price” of this print, at a hundred 
guilders, indicates how highly he considered it; by equating it with one master 
engraving after Raphael, he placed his work on par with his illustrious prede- 
cessor. The distinction, however, is of production, as Rembrandt could print 
more impressions, and supply of Il Morbetto was limited. 

Rembrandt, however, was familiar with Raphael's Il Morbetto much earlier. 
For his life size portrait of Andries de Graaf, dated 1639 (Kassel, Gemäldegalerie 
Alte Meister), Rembrandt had adapted the central motif of the stone herm 
with bearded man's head.!? This herm adds an ornamental element to the left 
wall, and its hirsute head echoes that of De Graaf. Familiar with Il Morbetto, 
and presumably already owning an impression of it, Rembrandt acquired an- 
other one in exchange for his own Hundred Guilder Print. 

This print which Rembrandt valued equally to the Hundred Guilder Print 
contributed to that very image. J| Morbetto offered an architectural setting di- 
vided in space and light. The left side is dark, as night: the bedchamber where 
Aeneas receives his apparition has an arched window, through which light 
streams, and a man holds a torch to inspect animals. The right side has an 
open courtyard, with an overcast sky, where people and animals lie in varying 


17 Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, State 1; Hinterding in Amsterdam/London 2000, 253; Urk. 
266 (A); Berlin/Amsterdam/London 1991, vol. 2, 242. Some of this material is amplified in 
Golahny 2017a. 

18 See Winner 2009, 84, for an interpretation of Rembrandt's use of the sculpted herm from 
Il Morbetto for the portrait of Andries de Graaf. 
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FIGURE 95 Marcantonio Raimondi after Raphael, The Plague (Il Morbetto), c. 1515, engraving, 
19.8 x 25.5 cm. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


conditions of illness. Within the general plot of the Aeneid, Book 111 concerned 
the survivors' departure from destroyed Troy to found a new and divinely sanc- 
tioned city, ultimately Rome, in Italy. The scene of Il Morbetto is the tempo- 
rary settlement on Crete, when a devastating plague occurs and Aeneas has a 
dream that he and his men should go elsewhere to fulfill their destiny. This epi- 
sode is told by Aeneas during his sojourn in Carthage where he is the guest of 
Dido and entertains her with amorous attention and stories of the fall of Troy. 

Raphael depicted Aeneas' dream of two sacred idols, with the streaming 
moonlight carrying the line: “EFFIGIES SACRAE DIVOM PHRIGI” (The sa- 
cred images of the Phrygian gods ... Aeneid 111: 147). The inscription on the 
base of the term clarifies the event: “LINQVIBANT/ DVLCES ANI/ MAS, AVT 
AE/ GRA TRAHE/ BANT/ CORP" (Men gave up their sweet lives, or dragged 
enfeebled frames ... Aeneid 111: 140).!9 The pestilence is juxtaposed with its 
resolution in Aeneas' vision, with the sculpted term forming an architectural 


19 Virgil 1965, vol. 1, 358-359. 
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division between the dark and light halves. Il Morbetto contrasted disease with 
predictable death to a divine vision leading to physical and spiritual salvation. 

For Rembrandt's Hundred Guilder Print, Il Morbetto provided a division be- 
tween light and dark halves, separated by walls. Where Raphael divided the 
spaces with the herm, Rembrandt put Christ between the lighter half of the 
Hundred Guilder Print at the left, and the shaded portion at the right. Il Morbetto 
further offered a pagan parallel to the gospel text of Christ's healing, blessing, 
and salvation of humanity. Virgil's Aeneas emerges from the ruin of Troy and 
is guided by his divine vision, just as Christ sees the suffering of humanity and 
miraculously heals it. With Christ displacing paganism and Aeneas, the mis- 
sion of salvation through Christianity is fulfilled.2° 


2.2 Raphael's School of Athens 

A number of individual figures in the Hundred Guilder Print have been com- 
pared to those in Raphael's School of Athens, known in Giorgio Ghisi's two- 
plate engraving, published by Hieronymous Cock in 1550 (Fig. 96). Christ, one 
arm outstretched and the other pointing up, is a conflation of the gestures of 
the central Plato and Aristotle. The sick woman at Christ's feet is a fusion of 
life study with a recollections of Raphael's Diogenes, lying on the steps; this 
figure also recalls the reclining woman in the foreground of Il Morbetto. The 
standing Pharisee, seen from behind at the left, with a beret and stick, varies 
the crowned King Ptolomy, at the lower right corner of Athens.?! Ghisi's engrav- 
ing carries a lengthy inscription on St. Paul preaching at Athens (Acts XVII), 
thus connecting the ancient Greek philosophers by location with the Christian 
theologians who follow and supplant the Greco-Roman heritage. Rembrandt's 
Christ stands before a stone altar, as if to indicate the pagan milieu within 
which Christ works miracles and the embodiment of Christ as the living stone.?? 


20 See further Crenshaw 2006, 105 and 183, n. 79. 

21 Winner 2009, 77. Winner notes additional similarities of the figures; these include 
Rembrandt's mother who steps toward Christ as comparable to the man stepping up the 
stairs, identified as emperor Alexander; the running child relates to the youth gesturing 
over the man drawing with the compass, usually identified as Euclid, in the lower right; 
the blind man with a walking stick is related to Raphael's blind man with a stick at the 
far right. 

22 See Winner 2009, 79, n. 2 for an analysis of the relationship between the inscription on 
the Ghisi print and the Hundred Guilder Print. The Ghisi inscription reads, in English from 
Boorsch in St. Louis/New York 1985, 61: *Paul in Athens, brought by the Epicurean and 
Stoic philosophers to the Areopagus, standing in the middle of the hill. Taking the op- 
portunity from an altar he had seen, he teaches of the one great, true God, unknown to 
them. He censures idolatry and exhorts them to repentance. He also teaches of both the 
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FIGURE 96 Giorgio Ghisi after Raphael, The School of Athens, 1550, engraving, 51.3 x 81.5 cm. 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


In terms of visual form, faith and intellect, Rembrandt's Christ thus surpasses 
his pagan predecessors, in his posture, his acts, and his life's purpose.?3 

The architecture of Athens is echoed in the vaguely defined walled setting 
of the Hundred Guilder Print. As the central three arches frame Raphael's Plato 
and Aristotle, so the vague massive masonry shelters Christ like a canopy, above 
his radiance, and may also echo the arched window in Il Morbetto. Raphael’s 
arches have an echo in the barrel vault at the right of the Hundred Guilder 
Print, which extends to admit additional followers. Rembrandt organized the 
overall space and figures on diagonals, as an alternative to Raphael's planar 
stage. The various levels in the Hundred Guilder Print, created by earthen or 
stone steps, recall the grand steps of the Raphael's School of Athens, as well as 
Caravaggio's Madonna of the Rosary. 

The substitution of Christ for the figures of Plato and Aristotle, of a follower 
of Christ for Diogenes, and of a richly dressed bystander for King Ptolomy ul- 
timately signal the replacement of the pagan by the Christian present time. 
Rembrandt's interest in the two Raphael prints of antiquity support this dis- 
placement of the pagan for the Christian. 


day of universal judgment and the resurrection of the dead through the reborn Christ. 
Acts XVII." Christ is described as the Living Stone in 1 Peter 2:4-8; Berlin 2006, 107. 
23 Winner 2009, 79. 
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2.3 Michelangelo's Prince 

Michelangelo's Lorenzo in the Medici Chapel, which circulated in replicas, also 
contributed to the Hundred Guilder Print (Fig. 97). The rich young man with an- 
kles crossed has been often compared to the brooding philosopher Heraclitus 
in Athens, derived from Michelangelo's fresco of Jeremiah in the Sistine Chapel 
and bearing the features of Michelangelo himself. However, a closer analogy 
to the rich young man is suggested by Michelangelo's own Lorenzo de'Medici 
from the San Lorenzo New Sacristy, Florence.?^ Similarities include the crossed 
ankles, one hand covering the mouth, and the back of the other hand resting 
on the thigh. Rembrandt recalled Lorenzo's gesture of the knuckles upon the 


FIGURE 97 

Cornelis Cort after 
Michelangelo, Medici Chapel: 
Lorenzo de'Medici Wall, 1570, 
engraving, 43.8 x 28.3 cm. 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


24 Van Rijckevorsel 1932, 181, suggested Michelangelo's Lorenzo for this figure, but did not 
elaborate; Winner 2009, 79 suggested Raphael's Heraclitus. Orenstein 2013, fig. 12, noted 
that the gesture of the fingers coveringthe mouth is similar to the peasant in Schongauer's 
small round engraving, A Shield with Wings Conjoined in Base, Supported by a Peasant, and 
that Rembrandt's print is indebted to Lucas van Leyden as well as Schongauer. 
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thigh. For the character of a wealthy man seeking mercy, a Medici prince would 
have been an appealing model. Michelangelo's own reputation for his earning 
high sums and his personal wealth would have further made such an associa- 
tion appropriate. Repeatedly, Van Mander mentioned the significant funds he 
received and those he lent or gave outright, emphasizing his care with money.25 
In his 1635 Ganymede, Rembrandt took aim at one of the most sensuous male 
nudes of the Renaissance invented by Michelangelo. Making an association 
between the inventor of a motif and its meaning may be speculative; however, 
a Medici prince and an immensely wealthy artist give additional allusions to 
the rich man's posture. 


2.4 Leonardo's Last Supper 

Well-known are Rembrandt's drawn studies after the Last Supper, from around 
1635. Rembrandt freely adapted Leonardo's apostles for the group of Pharisees 
on the left side of the Hundred Guilder Print (Figs. 98, 99). Rembrandt appropri- 
ated the figure of Judas for the dominant Pharisee, thus retaining his identity 
as a betrayer of Christ. Leonardo's Judas leans on his elbow, with the moneybag 
clutched in that hand, while his other hand is lifted off the table in surprise; 
for the Pharisee, Rembrandt omitted the moneybag, and rested the fingers 
of other hand upon the ledge. Leonardo's Judas, pulling back from Christ in 
shock that his plan is revealed, has become Rembrandt's grinning, self-satisfied 
elder Pharisee. 

Rembrandt adapted Leonardo's Judas for commentary. He took a villain for 
another villain, the betrayer for the entrapper. Yet Rembrandt's preoccupation 
with the character of Judas began decades earlier in his 1629 Judas Returning 
the Silver. Van Mander's lengthy account of Leonardo's Last Supper might in- 
dicate why Rembrandt found Leonardo's Judas so intriguing as a depiction of 
treachery.? Van Mander described how Leonardo painted the apostles, who 
marvelously expressed their love, fear, doubt, and eagerness to know who the 
betrayer was; Leonardo left two heads incomplete, those of Christ and Judas. 
He left Christ unfinished because he could not imagine how to convey the 
beauty and divine grace that must be shown in it; and he left Judas unfinished 
until he gave that apostle the features of the Prior of Santa Maria delle Grazie, 
out of resentment that he had pressured Leonardo to complete the fresco. For 
Rembrandt, the contrast in completeness of these two heads may have been 
a challenge: Rembrandt had no difficulty in delineating Christ with a beatif- 
ic, compassionate, and gracious countenance. But the Pharisees are merely 


25 Van Mander 1604, 163v-173v. 
26 | Van Mander 1604, 113-113v. 
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FIGURE 98 

Giovanni Pietro da Birago after Leonardo da 
Vinci, The Last Supper with a Spaniel (detail), 
c. 1500, engraving, New York, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 

CREATIVE COMMONS 


FIGURE 99 

Rembrandt, The Hundred Guilder Print 
(detail), c. 1648, etching, 28 x 39.4 cm. 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


sketched with a few bold strokes, so that by contrast, they might appear as a 
first draft. Rembrandt brought to completion what Leonardo could not finish: 
the head of Christ. 

Rembrandt lavished care on those who are closest to Christ, both physi- 
cally and spiritually, while he rendered cursorily those opposed to him. These 
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contrasting techniques carry a moral distinction, as if the faithful received the 
finer finish while the skeptics are merely blocked in. The Pharisees leer, grin, 
and mock. As adherents to the Old Testament laws of marriage with its condi- 
tions for legal divorce, they oppose Christ's belief that marriage is an indissolu- 
ble union. Unmodulated rough contours describe the Pharisees, while delicate 
lines and rich tones describe Christ and the faithful. 


The Hundred Guilder Print is pivotal in Rembrandt's graphic oeuvre, a paral- 
lel to the Night Watch of 1642 which marks a division from earlier extroverted 
active figures to later introverted and static poses. Etchings that precede it are 
generally carefully wrought, with clearly defined contours and chiaroscuro, as 
Christ Driving the Money Changers. Some of the later etchings demonstrate a 
boldness in drypoint and etched lines, as in saints Jerome and Francis, and 
the master prints Christ Shown to the People (B. 76) and the Three Crosses. In 
the Hundred Guilder Print the extremes of chiaroscuro and rough and fine line 
coexist, and distinguish Christ and his followers from his adversaries. 

The Hundred Guilder Print melds the gospel narrative with canonical images 
by Raphael and Leonardo, a prince from Michelangelo, philosophers from Greek 
antiquity, a revelation to Aeneas of his duty and future, and Christ's double 
revelation of his betrayal and transformation into the Eucharist. Rembrandt's 
appropriations, whether figures, chiaroscuro and pictorial structure, from 
Raphael, Michelangelo and Leonardo, were made with consideration for their 
original contexts. He substituted Raphael's paganism for Christian salvation; 
he retained Michelangelo's wealthy prince for a rich man seeking grace; and 
he maintained a betrayer's character in Leonardo's Judas for the Pharisee. Just 
as the two Raphael prints offered opportunities to demonstrate Christianity's 
superiority and supplanting of pagan antiquity, so the Leonardo Last Supper 
offered a parallel between Judas and a Pharisee, and a challenge to complete 
the head of Christ with a divine countenance. 


CHAPTER 6 


Appropriation and Deviation: Responding 
for Alternatives 


Rembrandt sought responses that proposed alternatives to tradition, whether 
in moment represented or the physicality of the body; the Ganymede of 1636 
may be best interpreted as an alternative to the idealized Michelangelo ver- 
sion, as an extreme example. After characterizing Titian as an avaricious bank- 
er in his early Christ Driving the Money Changers from the Temple, he continued 
to regard Titian's works with interest, and found thematic suggestions that of- 
fered opportunity to respond to precedent, most pointedly in the female nude. 


1 Diana and Actaeon with Callisto and Nymphs: Referencing 
the Italians 


Rembrandt's Diana and Actaeon with Callisto and Nymphs, signed and dated 
1634, belongs to the fashion for nudes in luminous landscapes, then wildly 
popular in the Netherlands (Fig. 100). Leading this trend was Cornelis van 
Poelenburgh, whose paintings were well represented in the collection of 
Frederik Hendrik in The Hague, where Rembrandt also was represented.! 
Sluijter proposed a range of associations with the print tradition and a close 
precedent in a collaboration of Alexander Kierincx and Van Poelenburgh in 
Bathing Figures (c. 1630, Copenhagen, Statens Museum for Kunst).? Another 
association is a Diana and Actaeon by Paul Bril (Fig. 101).? In a lustrous wood 
with pond, a crowd of women are in the water, standing or bathing; some 
are submerged up to their shoulders. Rembrandt's nudes, standing or half- 
submerged, are in a similar variety of postures: one, seen from the back, turns 
toward Actaeon and raises her arms as Diana aims to toss water on the hunt- 
er. Rembrandt emphasized Diana's retaliation for Actaeon's trespass and the 
nymphs’ cruel mockery of Callisto. As he wrote soon thereafter to Huygens, 


1 Inthe1632 inventory of the palaces at The Hague, fourteen paintings by Van Poelenburgh are 
listed; see Drossaers et al. 1930, 202-203 and 213-214, NIS. 19, 27, 29, 31, 34 35; 39) 41, 42, 88, 89, 
90, 91 and 100. 

2 Sluijter 2006, 174. 

3 Seefurther Cappelletti 2005-2006, 164. 
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FIGURE 100 Rembrandt, Diana and Actaeon with Callisto and Nymphs, 1634, oil/canvas, 
73.5 x 93.5 cm. Anholt, Museum Wasserburg 


Sale, Christie's, London, 9 July 


FIGURE 101 Paul Bril, Diana and Actaeon, c. 1620, painting, Private Collection 
PHOTO: CHRISTIE'S LONDON, SALE 9 JULY 1993 (BEFORE RESTORATION) 
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Rembrandt was interested in showing inner psychological and outer physi- 
cal movements. He did so here with the vengeful Diana, mercilessly attack- 
ing nymphs, and miserably resisting Callisto. As in his earlier mythologies, 
Rembrandt combined land and water in the Diana and Actaeon with Callisto 
and Nymphs.4 

In visual form, the Callisto episode was established by Titian's painting for 
Philip rr, and widely known through its engraving under Titian's direction by 
Cornelis Cort (Fig. 102). The extensive artistic exchanges among Dutch artists 
in their paintings of nudes and their homage to Titian's design have been well 
examined by Sluijter. 

For the poses of Diana and Actaeon, Rembrandt was generally guided by 
two etchings by Antonio Tempesta, which belong to a series of ten prints.® For 
one of the nymphs, seated and viewed from the back, Rembrandt lifted a fig- 
ure from Raphael's pendentive of the three graces in the Villa Chigi-Farnesina, 
engraved by Marcantonio (Fig. 103). As Rembrandt adapted Raphael's nude 
seen from the back, he placed her as a bookend figure that frames the right 
side of the painting." Shading her eyes from the sun, she squints toward Diana 
and the group of nymphs to see what the fuss is about. Rembrandt animated 
Raphael's dispassionate nude by relating her gesture and gaze to the central 
action. The nymph close to Diana, seen from the back and raising her arms, is 
in the posture of the startled woman who spills a goblet of wine in Belshazzar's 
Feast of 1636, and derived from Veronese's Abduction of Europa, of which a 
version belonged to Joan Huydecoper 1.8 If Tempesta, Raphael and Veronese 
furnished figures that Rembrandt integrated into the whole, Van Poelenburgh, 
Bril and others provided examples of nymphs bathing en masse in a glowing 
landscape. 

Rembrandt's Diana and Actaeon with Callisto and Nymphs unusually com- 
bines in one frame the two episodes of Actaeon transformed into a stag and 
Callisto attacked by nymphs. As Actaeon is sprinkled with water by Diana and 
horns begin to sprout, his dogs prepare to pounce upon him, and the nymphs 
raucously grab at Callisto's clothes to reveal her pregnancy. Sixteen nudes 
are in the water, and seven others are grouped around Callisto. The nymphs 
wear adornments of pearls and other jewels, even as they bathe and might 


4 Seefurther Grohé 1996, 195-223. 

5 Sluijter 2006, 165—193, for illustrations, discussion of the moral meanings of the two episodes 
of Diana, and additional discussion of Rembrandt's dialogue with other artists. 

6 For the Tempesta etchings, see Berlin/Amsterdam/London 1991, vol. 1, 168; Sluijter 2006, 170. 

7 Sluijter 2006, 181, noted that Titian had borrowed Raphael's figure in his own Diana and 
Callisto, but Rembrandt went to the Raphael source. 

8 Schwartz 1984, 138. 
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FIGURE 102 
Cornelis Cort after Titian, 
Diana Discovers the 
Pregnancy of Callisto, 1566, 
engraving, 44 x 36.9 cm. 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


FIGURE 103 

Marcantonio Raimondi after 
Raphael, The Three Graces, 

c. 1517—20, engraving, 30.7 x 20.9 cm. 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 
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lose the gems in the water. Unlike the many prints and paintings of Diana and 
her entourage that portrayed the nudes with the same smooth female body, 
Rembrandt varied the proportions of the nymphs and gave them textured 
skin of varied tones. In some of the fleshier nymphs, Rembrandt approached 
Van Poelenburgh's sturdy bathers, which nonetheless have smoothed flesh. 
However, Rembrandt departed from all precedent by emphasizing the mali- 
cious humor of the nymphs. 

At the center, a hefty matron, wearing plumed turban and red drapery 
stands in the water, turning her back to Diana and her attention to Callisto. The 
nymphs surrounding Callisto hold her down and pull off her white chemise 
and gold-trimmed blue gown; one of these howls with laughter. Rembrandt 
assembled the figures into a flowing vortex of action, with the center formed 
by Diana leaning left and the matron leaning to the right; the massive tree, 
standing between Actaeon and Diana, reinforces this division. One nymph 
climbs from the water and points toward Actaeon, to alert the group around 
Callisto to his presence. One standing nymph holds her companion under 
water. Unmediated lust is evident in the two copulating dogs. 

The Ovidian narrative in the Metamorphoses considerably separated the 
episodes of Callisto (Book 11) and Actaeon (Book 111). These subjects were 
paired by Titian as two of his poesie for Philip 11 (London, National Gallery/ 
Edinburgh, National Gallery of Scotland). Van Mander's biography of Titian 
mentioned the Actaeon painted for Philip 11, but not the Callisto.? A careful 
reader would relate the literary reference to Actaeon and the visual evidence 
of Cort's engraved Callisto, to understand that Titian created both, and prob- 
ably consider them as pendants. Other artists had followed Titian's example, 
and paired the two episodes.!? As if to satisfy the need for a print of Titian's 
Actaeon, an anonymous engraver produced one; the print combines Titian's 
Diana with an added figure of the hunter (Fig. 104). The engraving, in Cort's 
style and late sixteenth-century, compensates as a pendant to Titian's Callisto. 
However unsatisfactory this improvised mate to Cort's engraving might be, it 
indicates the desirable pairing of the two scenes. 

The justification for Rembrandt's combining the two episodes is a simple 
and compelling one in terms of place: both events occur in a forest with water 


9 Van Mander 1604, 176v. 

10 Georg Beham’s drawings of Actaeon and Callisto (1602, New York, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art) were engraved by Crispijn van de Passe 1; Hollstein xv.400—-401. Paulus Moreelse 
designed pendants that were engraved c. 1606 by Jacob Matham and Jan Saenredam; 
Sluijter 2006, 169 and 167. 
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FIGURE 104 
Anonymous Pastiche after 
Titian, Diana and Actaeon, 


C. 1570, engraving, 36 x 28 cm. 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale 


and bathing. However, the actual locales are different. Actaeon accidentally 
trespasses into Diana's secret glade, while Callisto's pregnancy is discovered at 
a distant pool, when Diana and the nymphs rest during a day spent hunting. 
But a notable precedent for combining the two episodes in one frame is worth 
mentioning. 

Giovanni Lanfranco (1582-1647) evidently painted these two episodes in a 
now lost work. Sandrart's account of twelve paintings that were briefly exhib- 
ited in Rome mentions Lanfranco's contribution: a painting of Diana, Actaeon 
and Callisto. These twelve paintings by foremost Italian artists were owned by 
the Spanish Ambassador, Fabritio Vernaguara. Because Sandrart himself was 
among the artists exhibiting works, his account seems credible.!? The series of 


11 X VonSandrart/Peltzer 1925, 28-29; Grohé 1996, 215; Busch 1979; Sluijter 2006, 167; Costello 
1950. 

12  Sandrart omitted to mention that the twelve paintings were ordered by Velasquez for 
the King of Spain, information corroborated by other sources; Costello 1950, 237. The 
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twelve paintings, all the same size, was exhibited on 10 June 1631 in Santa Maria 
di Constantinopoli in the Trevi area (no longer standing). The ninth painting 
was by Lanfranco: 


In the ninth painting Gioanni La Franc showed in a very praiseworthy 
way how Diana bathes with her companions in a little brook welling up 
out of a rock, also Callisto, who is found pregnant while she is forcefully 
stripped from her clothes, and Actaeon who is changed into a stag as a 
punishment for beholding the nude Diana. It was all very naturally repre- 
sented, as if it were alive before one's eyes.!? 


This temporary show must have been a noteworthy occasion in Rome, if not 
an outright sensation. Vernaguara was on trial for using stolen diamonds and 
other jewels to purchase paintings, and his court case was scandalous. The art- 
ists who testified included some from whom he had bought paintings; two of 
these, Poussin and Lanfranco, exhibited in Santa Maria dei Constantinopoli. 
The 1631 exhibition of twelve paintings would have prompted discussion on 
the comparative merits of each. These successful artists represented a range of 
ages and styles, from the older Gentileschi to the youthful Sandrart, from the 
Caravaggesque to the classicistic, and a variety of subjects: religious, mytho- 
logical, historical and allegorical. Around 1630, Rome was an exciting place for 
artists, as decorative projects funded under Urban vi11 were moving forward, 
and patrons, notably Vincenzo Giustiniani, employed artists at all levels. These 
included Sandrart, who hired Cornelis Bloemaert and other Netherlanders to 


twelve artists, and their paintings were: 1. Guido Reni (Paris overseeing the Abduction of 
Helen; Paris, Musée du Louvre); 2. Guercino (Dido Killing Herself, Rome, Palazzo Spada); 
3. Cavaliere d'Arpino (subject unknown); 4. Massimo Stanzione (subject unknown); 
5. Orazio Gentileschi (subject unknown); 6. Pietro da Cortona (Abduction of the Sabines, 
Rome, Palazzo dei Conservatori), 7. Valentin de Boulogne (Five Senses in an interior, lost); 
8. Andrea Sacchi (probably a variation on his fresco Divine Wisdom, Palazzo Barberini); 
9. Lanfranco (Diana, Actaeon and Callisto, lost); 10. Domenichino (Diana at the Hunt, pos- 
sibly a variant of the painting in Rome, Galleria Borghese); 11. Poussin (apparently the 
Plague of Ashdod, Paris, Musée du Louvre); 12. Sandrart (Dying Seneca, possibly an earlier 
version of the 1635 painting in Berlin, Gemäldegalerie, Staatliche Museen). 

13 English from Sluijter 2006, 168; Von Sandrart/Peltzer 1925, 28: “In dem neunten stellte 
Gioanni la Franc besonders lóblich vor, wie Diana in einem Bächelin, so aus den Felsen 
quillet, mit ihren Gespielen badet, auch Callisto, in übermässiger Aufhebung der Kleider, 
schwanger befunden, und der fürwitzige Actaeon wegen Anschauung der entblósten 
Diana zur Straffe in einen Hirschen verstellet worden. Ware alles naturäl gebilden, als ob 
es lebhaft vor Augen stünde.” 
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help engrave the Galleria Giustiniani. The ties between those northern artists 
in Rome and their colleagues in the Dutch Republic were strong and personal. 
Itis plausible that Rembrandt, hearing of this exhibition and its unusual paint- 
ings, was intrigued by Lanfranco's invention combining two distinct but related 
events in a single frame. However, it is equally possible that Rembrandt came 
up with the idea just as Lanfranco had, for it demonstrated outright competi- 
tion with Titian and an economy of rendering two narratives in a single frame. 

Rembrandt's Diana and Actaeon with Callisto and Nymphs may have been 
conceived as a conflation of Titian's pendants, perhaps with Lanfranco's ex- 
ample in mind; it further references Raphael and Veronese in two nymphs, 
and contains a preciously crafted landscape in the tenor of Bril and Van 
Poelenburgh. Rembrandt's later renditions of Diana and Callisto further ex- 
plore their characters. In his late sketch of Diana and Actaeon, Rembrandt 
recalled the Tempesta, but heightened the fantastic quality of Actaeon's trans- 
formation.!^ In his 1654 painting A Woman Bathing in a Stream (Callisto), he 
sympathetically portrayed the nymph as dreamy and modest (Fig. 121). 

As an unusual combination of two events, Rembrandt's Diana and Actaeon 
with Callisto and Nymphs would have been appreciated by connoisseurs, 
who would have recognized its novelty, and possibly also the blend of refe- 
rences to precedent. For a Dutch viewer around 1635, the painting fit prima- 
rily within the current taste for cabinet pictures with nudes in wooded and 
watery settings. 


2 The Flute Player and Flower Girl: an Alternative to Titian 


Rembrandt's 1642 etching of a shepherd holding a flute and girl making a gar- 
land belongs to the theme of the Dutch pastoral in literature and art, but in its 
overt sexuality, deviates from that tradition (Fig. 105). Alison Kettering noted 
that it is unique within the well-established form of Dutch pastoral for "the 
conniving attitude of the shepherd and the explicitness of his intentions" and 
for the shepherd's sexual desire that is "frustrated by the innocence and vulner- 
ability of a young girl.”!5 Sexual references are the flower garland, the owl, the 
rustic transverse flute, the purse, and the shepherd's leering eyes.!6 The garland 


14 Dresden, Kupferstichkabinett, Ben. 1210. 

15 Kettering 1977, 21; Amsterdam/London 2000, 200. 

16 Dutch literature makes the analogy between the flute and phallus. The making of flower 
garlands was a typical activity of literary shepherds and shepherdesses, and traditionally, 
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FIGURE 105 Rembrandt, Flute Player and Flower Girl, 1642, etching, 11.7 x 14.3 cm. 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


is an attribute of virginity, and the owl indicates a sinister motive. The flute 
points to the opened and discarded purse on the ground, indicating violated 
feminine virtue. In lascivious voyeurism, the shepherd's eyes peer directly at 
the girl's legs under her lifted skirt. The sheep and goats scrambling on the 
stream bank at the right contribute to a disorderly agitation. As a whole, the 
scene teems with unresolved erotic energy. 

Other prints by Rembrandt include lovers, as hiding in the brush in The 
Three Trees or embracing in The Sleeping Herdsman (B. 122 and B. 189). Two 
small etchings depicting copulating couples are the Monk in a Cornfield and 
Lovers in Bed (B. 187 and B. 186). But the Flute Player and Flower Girl is larger 
than these sexually explicit pieces, and evokes a rough lewdness more frank- 
ly than these explicit couples. Executed in exquisite detail, it is a vivid piece 
of erotica. 


a garland of flowers commonly symbolized a woman's vagina and virginity; Kettering 
1977, 35737. 
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Rembrandt's print contrasts with the northern tradition. Lovers in land- 
scapes, often with mythological identities, were painted by Elsheimer and 
Lastman, and popularized in Dutch prints." Consistently, the features of the 
lovers are generalized, and never do they so openly express the lusty voyeurism 
of Rembrandt's shepherd, nor the naive availability of the shepherdess. And 
Rembrandt's print also contrasts with Italian pastorals, as Giorgione's evoca- 
tive Féte Champétre which presented the fantasy of male musicians in a poetic 
landscape overseen by female muses (Paris, Musée du Louvre). In his Allegory 
of the Three Ages of Man, Titian amplified this idyll to include two sleeping 
babies and a putto, a pair of lovers, and an old man contemplating two skulls, 
thus presenting Infancy, Youth, and Old Age (Fig. 106). Both Giorgione's and 
Titian's pastorals were well known in the Dutch Republic. The Féte Champétre 
circulated in copies and was drawn by Jan de Bisschop during the 1660s.!? In 
1667, De Bisschop also drew the lovers from Titian's Three Ages of Man (Fig. 
107).? The garden setting fountain diminishes the allegorical allusion and 
heightens the pastoral association. Suggestively, the woman holds a flute in 
each hand; by the man, another flute lies on the ground, and also a shepherd's 
staff which is not in the Titian painting but emphasizes the pastoral context. 

Two pastorals by, or more likely after, Titian belonged to Gerrit Uylenburgh. 
These were among the group of paintings he hoped to sell to Friedrich Wilhelm, 
the Elector of Brandenburg, in 1672: “A shepherd and shepherdess by Titian/ A 
pendant of the same size by Titian.”?° These may have been copies that were 
among the production of the Uylenburgh firm. If so, these pastorals may have 
been in the firm's possession for quite some time, and may be similar or the 
same as those drawn by Jan de Bisschop. Woodcuts and etchings after Titian 
further popularized the pastoral, and Rembrandt surely had these among his 
paper art by Titian. 


17 For examples of Elsheimer's myths, as Apollo and Coronis (c. 1607, Liverpool, Walker 
Art Gallery) and Venus and Cupid (1600-1605, Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum), see 
Frankfurt/Edinburgh/London 2006, cats. 31 and 32. Lastman's two versions of Paris and 
Oenone of 1610 and 1619 are in Atlanta, High Museum of Art; and Worcester, Worcester 
Art Museum. See further Lastman's Lovers in a Landscape (c. 1612, Amsterdam, Private 
Collection) in Hamburg 2006, 52. 

18 For Jan de Bisschop’s drawing after the Fête Champétre, see Van Gelder 1971, 276, fig. 50 
(Leiden, Rijksuniversiteit, Prentenkabinet). 

19 Jan de Bisschop's drawing is dated 19 Maart 1667; see London/Amsterdam 2006, 96 for 
the Wallerant Vaillant mezzotint of this composition. A horizontal version of the Titian 
composition was also drawn by Jan de Bisschop; see Van Gelder 1971, 277, fig. 52 (location 
unknown). 

20 . London/Amsterdam 2006, 85. 
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FIGURE 106 Titian, Allegory of the Three Ages of Man, c. 1512-44, oil/canvas, go x 150.7 cm. 
Edinburgh, National Galleries of Scotland 
PHOTO: © DEA PICTURE LIBRARY/ART RESOURCE, NY 


FIGURE 107 

Jan de Bisschop after Titian, 
Lovers by a Fountain, 1667, pen 
and brush drawing, 18.1 x 13 cm. 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 
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FIGURE 108 Giovanni Francesco Grimaldi (attributed) after 16th century woodcut, 
Shepherd playing the Flute, c. 1620, etching, 31 x 43.9 cm. London, The British 
Museum (Trustees of the British Museum) 


The clue to Rembrandt's interest in the Titian pastoral lies in his rendering 
of the shepherd, appropriated from a print after Titian (Fig. 108). Line for line, 
Rembrandt lifted the sharp chin, close-cropped hair and wrinkled brow from 
the print, and generally coarsened these features.?! Concentrating on playing 
the flute, Titian's shepherd leads his flock along a country path, followed by 
another herdsmen and a gentleman. In contrast, Rembrandt's shepherd sug- 
gestively holds the flute and leers under the girl's skirt, pulled up to reveal her 
legs. By providing a lover for the shepherd, Rembrandt has also provided a 
compelling distraction for him. Rembrandt may also have been interested in 
Titian's lake-side setting and densely packed herd; in each, the water provides 
the opportunity for sheep to drink. 


21 Rembrandt may have even known a Titian drawing that was preparatory for the woodcut 
and its etched copy, and in the same direction as his copperplate. See Weil 1989, 29, fig. 15, 
for the drawing attributed to Titian (Vienna, Albertina). The drawing shows the shepherd 
facing to the right as he walks to the right; in Rembrandt's print, this direction is reversed. 
For the print after Titian, see Kettering 1977, 35; Amsterdam/London 2000, 202. 
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FIGURE 109 Crispijn de Passe, Nude Male Seated, 1643, engraving from ‘ Licht der Teken en 
Schilderkunst. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 
PHOTO: JUDITH NOORMAN AND DAVID DEWITT, REMBRANDT'S NAKED 
TRUTH. DRAWING NUDE MODELS IN THE GOLDEN AGE. AMSTERDAM: THE 
REMBRANDT HOUSE MUSEUM / ZWOLLE: WBOOKS, 2016, 34 


Titian's youth from the Three Ages of Man, seated in near profile with one 
leg outstretched, is similar to studio poses. A seated male nude with his up- 
raised arm supported by holding a long stick in Crispijn de Passe's model book 
reflects Titian's model (Fig. 109). Published 1643, this collection of nudes both 
reflected current practice in Amsterdam workshops and contributed to the va- 
riety of postures used by artists.?? In Rembrandt's 1646 etching, Seated Male 
Nude with Leg Extended, the model's pose loosely resembles Titian's shepherd 
and De Passe's seated nude, with the far arm resting on the bent knee, instead 
of embracing his lover or holding a stick (Fig. 110). Evidence that the Titian 
shepherd lingered in Rembrandt's workshop is in Van Hoogstraten's drawing 
of the same model, presumably made at the same drawing session (Fig. 111). 
The young man crosses his legs, approximating those of the Titian figure; he 
holds a stick, as a flute, relating to a pastoral theme. Based upon a live model, 
Rembrandt's thin, lanky young man contrasts with the robust and muscular 
figures by Titian and De Passe. 


22 Amsterdam 2016, 16-43 discusses Rembrandt's workshop and the nude model. 
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FIGURE 110 Rembrandt, Seated Male Nude with Leg Extended, 1646, etching, 9.8 x 16.8 cm. 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


Rembrandt's pair of shepherd and girl subverts Titian's heroic man into a 
rough and coarsely dressed peasant, and the loosely gowned courtesan into an 
archaically dressed young woman. The disorganized setting, with overhanging 
vegetation, scrambling sheep and goats, and flowing brook replace the elegant 
calm landscape of Titian's painting and the tended garden in the De Bisschop 
variant. This is not an example of an appropriation of design, but a complete 
reworking of it, in order to establish a Dutch alternative to the idyllic Venetian 
pastoral. Rembrandt's Flute Player and Flower Girl is in opposition to that tra- 
dition. In its agitated lasciviousness, Rembrandt's etching challenges the gen- 
teel, poetically evocative landscape with music makers, poets, and amorous 
allusion.?? 


3 The Female Nude 


In rendering the female nude, Rembrandt explored a variety of strategies, as 
has been well analyzed by Sluijter. Rembrandt's early etchings of flagrantly 


23 Rembrandt's etching was known to his pupils, who chose to make variants of its theme 
that conventionally emphasize lighthearted pleasure rather than lust. Such variants in- 
clude Flinck's painting, Shepherd Couple, c. 1654 (London, Johnny van Haeften Ltd., 2016). 
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FIGURE 111 Samuel van Hoogstraten (attributed), Seated Male Nude with Flute, c. 1646, 
drawing, 14.2 x 16.2 cm. London, The British Museum (Trustees of the British 
Museum) 


sexual nudes belong to the erotic print tradition of the Renaissance, as his 
Jupiter and Antiope (Fig. 48).2* The later Jupiter and Antiope, in which a darkly 
thoughtful Jupiter contemplates the slumbering nude, evokes a meditative 
eroticism (Fig. 50).?5 His paintings explore the emotional range of women in 
the guise of mythological and biblical characters. Each conveys a distinct at- 
titude in posture and expression, specific to her circumstances. In admiration, 
several artists adapted Rembrandt's nudes in their own works.?6 


24 The eary nudes, from the 1630s, are B. 39, B. 198, B. 201, and B. 204; for erotica in 
Renaissance prints, see Landau and Parshall 1994, 297. 

25 These later nudes, dated 1658-1661, are B. 197, B. 199, B. 200, B. 202, B. 203, and B 205. See 
further Sluijter 2006, 293-309, where the relationship of Rembrandt's late Antiope to that 
of Annibale Carracci is well discussed. 

26 See Sluijter 2006, 129, 245 and 347 for variations on Rembrandt's painted nudes of 
Susanna, Bathsheba (1643) and Danae, respectively. 
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Rembrandt's early etching Woman Seated on a Mound formed his reputation 
asan artist of repugnant, ungainly nudes (Fig. 112). This etching must have been 
regarded with interest and commercial value when it was first produced, around 
1631, as it was copied by Hollar in 1635.7” The woman sits on a rustic seat; loosely 
sketched foliage indicates a landscape. She leans one elbow upon her chemise, 
which hangs at the back of her earthy throne, and sits upon a heavy cloth, as 
a garment. Round-faced and smiling, she is prepared for bathing or love- 
making, although neither water nor partner is present. Indeed, her teasing 
smile, long loose hair, and steady gaze indicate flirtatious availability. Her dis- 
tended flabby belly, full breasts, and sturdy legs have led her to be characterized 
as a peasant. Yet her earring, jeweled headband, chemise, and coy expression 
indicate that she is no laborer, but a courtesan. The heavy cloth upon which 
she sits resembles the brocaded gowns that appear in Rembrandt paintings of 
bathing women, as the Bathshebas of 1643 and 1654 and the Woman Bathing in 
a Stream (Callisto) of 1654. Perhaps she could be retitled: Courtesan Seated on 
an Earthen Throne. 

For Rembrandt around 1631, the print tradition of nudes would have been 
especially useful. Lucas van Leyden provided models of physically strong 
women, as Eve, Venus, and Lot's daughters.28 Annibale Carracci’s engraved 
Susanna offered a voluptuously substantial female body (Fig. 113). These nudes 
have pronounced bellies, fleshy midriffs, and muscled legs. Rembrandt looked 
at examples by the best printmakers, and crafted his own, making his nude ap- 
pear observed from life. Thus, she has a rippling belly, muscled legs, and a roll of 
fat at the waist. Sluijter has discussed how her shape conforms to Rembrandt's 
elegantly clothed heroines of the early 1630s, and also relates to the propor- 
tions of nudes by northern artists from Van Eyck, with narrow shoulders and 
large belly, to the hefty limbs of Goltzius and Werner van den Valkert; he ob- 
served that Rembrandt would have used a clothed or partially clad model and 
imagined her rippling flesh, rather than actually observed it.29 

Adorned and seductive, this nude in a landscape has parallels with the 
Venetian courtesans and nudes that were in the Vendramin-Reynst collec- 
tion. One of these paintings is titled "La Diuitia,' and inscribed “DI ZORZON.’ 
Holding a cornucopia in a landscape surrounded by children, the nude rep- 
resents Ceres (Fig. 114). The painting would belong to the group of paintings 


27 Sluijter 2006, 268 for Hollar's reversed copy after the Woman Seated on a Mound. 

28 For Lucas' nudes, see, in particular, Lot and His Daughters, 1530, and Mars, Venus and 
Cupid, 1530, and Adam and Eve (The Fall of Man), c. 1530 in Washington/Boston 1983, 
238-243. 

29 Sluijter 2006, 274. 
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FIGURE 112 
Rembrandt, Woman 
Seated on a Mound 
(Courtesan Seated on 
an Earthen Throne), 
c. 1631, etching, 17.7 x 
16 cm. Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum 


FIGURE 113 
Annibale Carracci, 
Susanna, 1590, 
engraving, 31.7 x 

311 cm. Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum 
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FIGURE 114 Anonymous after Giorgione (attributed), Ceres with Children, c. 1627, pen and 
brush, in the De Picturis manuscript catalogue of Andrea Vendramin. London, 
British Library, Sloane 4004, fol. 23 
PHOTO: FRISO LAMMERTSE AND JAAP VAN DER VEEN. UYLENBURGH & 
SON: ART AND COMMERCE FROM REMBRANDT TO DE LAIRESSE 1625-1675. 
LONDON: DULWICH PICTURE GALLERY/AMSTERDAM: MUSEUM HET 
REMBRANDTHUIS, IN ASSOCIATION WITH WANDERS PUBLISHING, 
ZWOLLE, 2006, 98 


Uylenburgh tried to sell in 1672 to Friedrich Wilhelm.?? As a nude seated 
againsta hilly support, the pose and location are vaguely similar to Rembrandt's 
Woman Seated on a Mound. This is hardly the only example of a nude in a land- 
scape, but one of the few upon an earthen seat. Taking the interpretive strat- 
egy of inverse citation, Rembrandt's etching indeed presents the opposite of a 
comely courtesan, plucked from the ideal contrapposto of Giorgione's Ceres, to 
appeal to the salacious male gaze. 

More than any other nude by Rembrandt, this one became regarded as typi- 
cal of his art, and the target of scorn. It established the critical framework for 
identifying Rembrandt and his art with low, rather than high, art; and for con- 
sidering both Rembrandt's nudes and his position outside of the “academy.” 


30  JLondon/Amsterdam 2006, 96. 
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Sandrart observed in 1675 that Rembrandt flouted the rules of art and “our acad- 
emy,” as he did not impose a system of rules upon imperfect nature. Sandrart's 
interest was in fostering his own set of predictable standards, and he founded 
his academy in Munich in 1660 to do so. By 1663, the Huygens brothers and 
Jan de Bisschop held their informal drawing sessions of the male nude in The 
Hague. These academies codified how artists should interpret their material, 
and were distinct from the "famosa accademia" of the Hendrick Uylenburgh 
enterprise of Amsterdam, which emphasized training by copying. Against this 
general background in which regularized human figures bore obvious refer- 
ence to a theoretical system, Rembrandt presented an anomaly. 

After Rembrandt's death, critics attacked his nudes for their deviation from 
the predictably proportioned figures and smoothly rendered skin, derived 
ultimately from antiquity and the Italian Renaissance, filtered through the 
Carracci, Reni, Van Dyck, De Lairesse and others. Leaving nothing to the imagi- 
nation, the Woman Seated on a Mound offered fuel for vitriol. 

As Houbraken lamented in 1718: 


His nude women, however, the most wonderful subject of the brush, 
upon which all celebrated masters from time immemorial spent all their 
industry, are (as the saying goes) too pitiful for one to make a song about. 
For these are invariably figures before which one feels repugnance, so 
that one can only wonder that a man of such talent and spirit was so self- 
willed in the choice of his models.?! 


And Houbraken supported his observation by repeating Pels' oft-quoted lines 
from 1681: 


If he painted, as sometimes would happen, a nude woman, 
He chose no Greek Venus as his model, 

But rather a washerwoman or a treader of peat from a barn, 
And called his whim ‘imitation of nature. 

Everything else was to him idle ornament. Flabby breasts, 
Ill-shaped hands, nay, the traces of the lacings 


31 Houbraken 1718, 1, 261-62: “En wat zyn naakte vrouwtjes aanbelangt, de heerlykste voor- 
werpen voor 't konstpenceel, en daar alle berugte meesters van ouds af, al hun vlyt op 
hebben gelegt; die zyn (als het spreekwoord zeit) te droevig om ‘er van te zingen, of te 
spelen. Want het doorgaans vertoonzelen zyn daar men van walgen moet, en zig verwon- 
deren dat een man van zoo veel vernust en geest zoo eigenzinnig in zyne verkiezingen 
geweest is." 
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Of the corselets on the stomach, of the garters on the legs, 
Must be visible, if Nature was to get her due: 

That is his Nature, which would stand no rules, 

No principles of proportion in the human body.?? 


With the Woman Seated on a Mound in mind, Pels castigated Rembrandt's 
rendering of the nude as rooted in the reality of fleshy women who lacked 
the body type and proportion of ancient statues of Venus and their smooth- 
skinned contemporary variations. Most unforgivingly, Pels considered flabby 
breasts and too-large hands as unedited copying of nature, without a mediat- 
ing ideal. 

Comparing an ancient Venus to Rembrandt's print, Sandrart, Pels and 
Houbraken saw extreme deviation from the ideal. They perceived no positive 
value to Rembrandt's relentless rendering of the nude as observed, as they 
based their judgment on the Woman Seated on a Mound. Rembrandt's em- 
phatic interest in the textures of flesh and naturalistic proportions was not 
due to ignorance of the academically sanctioned smooth and ideally propor- 
tioned nudes, but to his stubborn interest in portraying the appearance of liv- 
ing humanity. 

Aware of ideal models in art, Rembrandt adapted them for his own ends, 
variously and continuously, to transform them into credible "from life" bodies. 
Most pointedly, Rembrandt did this in the 1643 Bathsheba, a cabinet picture 
certainly made in Rembrandt' atelier and under his direction if not entirely 
by his hand. As noted above, Rembrandt turned to the Raphael portfolio in his 
collection for the nude, and specifically from Alexander and Roxane. 

Raphael's Roxane appealed to many other painters. Annibale Carracci ap- 
propriated her for Venus, in his fresco of Anchises and Venus (Rome, Palazzo 
Farnese); and Simon Vouet adapted her for a Venus admiring herself in a 


32 Houbraken 1718, 1, 268; English from Houbraken/Ford 2007, 83; Dutch text from Pels 
1681, 36: 
"Als hy een' naakte vrouw, gelyk 't somtyds gebeurde, 
"Zou schild'ren, tót modél geen Grieksche Vénus keurde; 
“Maar eer een’ waschter, óf turftreedster uit een’ schuur, 
"Zyn' dwaaling noemende navólging van Natuur, 
“Al ‘t ander ydele verziering. Slappe borsten, 
Verwrongen’ handen, ja de neepen van de worsten 
“Des ryglyfs in de buik, des kousebands om ‘t been, 
"t Moest al gevólgd zyn, óf natuur was niet te vréên; 
“Ten minsten zyne, die geen régels, nóch geen réden 
“Van évenmaatigheid gedoogde in ‘s ménschen léden.” 
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FIGURE 115 Guido Reni, Susanna, c. 1620, oil/canvas, 116.6 x 150.5 cm. London, National 
Gallery 


mirror (Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute of Art). Alessandro Turchi transformed 
her into Saint Agatha visited by St. Peter in prison (Strasbourg, Musée des 
Beaux-Arts). Guido Reni reversed and varied her for his Susanna and the 
Elders, a version of which belonged to the Reynst collection; Reni's Susanna 
similarly is a hefty wide-hipped nude, yet with polished skin (Fig. 115). In 
adapting Raphael's Roxane for Bathsheba, Rembrandt followed predecessors 
who retained the proportions, flawless skin and taut physiques of their proto- 
type. But he made the hips wider, the breasts larger, and the belly more pro- 
nounced; he also simulated unevenly puckered flesh with underlying muscles 
and fat. Such a transformation of the imagined ideal into the physically in- 
dividual guides Rembrandt's two monumental nudes of the Danae and later 
Bathsheba. 


3.1 Danae, 1636+ 

Rembrandt's Danae has resonance with many precedents in northern and 
Italian art (Fig. 16). Preeminent among them would be Titian's mythological 
paintings, and particularly his Danae, known in the literature from Vasari and 
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FIGURE 116 Rembrandt, Danae, 1636 +, oil/canvas, 185 x 203 cm. St. Petersburg, 
The Hermitage 
PHOTO: BEFORE 1985 


Van Mander (Fig. 117). Titian's Danae not only epitomized the Venetian method 
of painting, but also the rivalry between Michelangelo and Titian, and its larger 
context between Tuscan disegno and Venetian colore. Other aspects of Titian's 
biography also highlighted competitiveness: Titian's works were thought to be 
by Giorgione, Titian had to share his payment for the portrait of Charles v with 
the sculptor Alfonso Lombardi, and Charles v considered Titian his Apelles. 
The character of Titian as both highly paid and avaricious was in Rembrandt's 
early experience, as in the 1626 Christ Driving the Money Changers. 

The famous meeting between Michelangelo and Titian in Rome, which Van 
Mander repeated from Vasari, became the focus for the disegno/colore debate: 


Michelangelo with Vasari visited Titian in the Belvedere, and saw a nude 
Danae made by him, in whose lap was Jupiter transformed into gold; 
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FIGURE 117 Titian, Danae, c. 1560, oil/canvas, 47.2 x 73.6 cm. St. Petersburg, The Hermitage 
PHOTO: SCALA/ART RESOURCE, NY 


Michelangelo, after they had left, highly praised his work and the manner 
of its coloring; but he said that it was a shame that the Venetian painters 
did not begin by learning to draw well and had no better studies; because 
if this man had been helped by the art of drawing as much as he has 
been by nature, especially as concerns copying from life, he could do still 
better.?? 


Rembrandt undoubtedly knew this anecdote from Van Mander, and would 
have associated it with related images. His portfolio of "all the works of Titian" 
would have included a version of the Danae, which circulated in engravings 
(Fig. 118). 

As a vivid rendition of the female nude by an Italian, Titian's Danae was 
legendary. Other Venetian nudes were in Holland, ranging from the Giovanni 


33 Van Mander 1604,176-176v (adapted from Vasari/Milanesi 1973, V11, 458): "Michel Agnolo 
met Vasari besocht hebbende Tiziano in Belvideer, hadden ghesien van hem ghedaen een 
naeckte Danae, in den schoot van Iuppiter, in goudt verandert; en weder keerende Michel 
Agnolo, prees sijn werck, en maniere van zijn coloreren seer; maer seyde, dat het schade 
was, dat de Veneetsche Schilders in hun begin niet wel en leerden teyckenen, en gheen 
beter studie en hebben; want soo desen Man gheholpen waer met de Teycken-const, ghe- 
lijck hy is van der Natuer, en bysonder met d'leven te volgen, men soude met mogen meer, 
noch beter doen.” For Van Mander’s life of Titian, see Golahny 2001. 
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FIGURE 118 Melchior Meier after Titian, Danae, 1572-1582, engraving, 30.8 x 25.2 cm. 
London, The British Museum (Trustees of the British Museum) 


Cariani Venus in the Vendramin-Reynst collection, to a Palma Vecchio Venus 
brought back in 1663 from Italy by Gerrit Uylenburgh.?^ Jan Six owned a 
“Danaë van Titiaan Giovene,” according to his 1702 catalogue of paintings.?5 
Complementing these were the half-length courtesans, such as those by Palma 
Vecchio in Van der Meulen's Leiden collection (before 1604), and by Palma 
and others in the Vendramin-Reynst and other Amsterdam collections. The 
Carracci, Orazio Gentileschi and Reni represented the female nude for the 
earlier decades of the seventeenth century, with mythological or biblical iden- 
tities. For Rembrandt, the prints and selected paintings by these artists were 
familiar, and formative. However, in the art literature and in the lineage of art- 
ists, Titian's Danae came to the fore as a standard to emulate. 

By keeping the identity of Danae, Rembrandt placed his nude firmly with- 
in Titian's lineage. Other precedents abound, in literary references as well as 


34 For the Reynst Cariani (London, Hampton Court), see Logan 1979, 127; for the Uylenburgh 
Palma Vecchio (untraced), see London/Amsterdam 2006, 286. 
35 Six 1702, 6, nr. 61. 
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imagery, including the ancient painter Nicias, Gossart, Correggio, Goltzius, the 
Carracci and Orazio Gentileschi.?6 Yet it is precisely the thematic identity that 
has strengthened the parallel of Rembrandt to Titian, and emphasized Titian 
as an inspiration and standard against which Rembrandt's painting has been 
interpreted. Rembrandt's Danae has no single visual prompt, but rather alludes 
to a range of precedents. In opposition to these, Rembrandt imparted a tragic 
element to his Danae in the chained cupid indicating thwarted love. 

Another unique aspect to Rembrandt's Danae is the powerful light, into 
which Jupiter has been transformed. Typically, the episode included coins or 
even Jupiter's face appearing in a radiant cloud; Rembrandt transformed phys- 
ical references of coins and Jupiter's face into light itself. Rembrandt surround- 
ed the nude with a tactile and weighty luminescence. Rembrandt's Danae is 
distinctive in her interaction with Jupiter as she reaches to touch the light 
itself. In general, artists portrayed the princess passively accepting Jupiter's 
impregnation, or reaching out to greet the god. Rembrandt's Danae, her volup- 
tuous body nestling upon the pillows, is caressed by Jupiter's luminous touch; 
she reaches out to feel the light. 

Rembrandt's painting is at once to be measured against its predecessors, and 
a departure from that precedent, by Italian as well as northern artists. Inspired 
by and associated with Titian, Rembrandt's Danae has a greater spatial depth, 
physical solidity, and luminosity. 


3.2 Bathsheba, 1654 

Having adapted Raphael's canonical Roxane for the Bathsheba of 1643, 
Rembrandt appropriated an obscure relief for his Bathsheba of 1654 (Figs. 
119, 120). Francois Perrier published the small marble relief then in the Della 
Valle garden, Rome, in his Icones of 1645. Many of the works etched by Perrier 
had appeared in print earlier, but this relief was not previously published, 
with the possible exception of Stefano della Bella's rare and undated etching. 
Explicitly, the Perrier etching identifies the etching as Psyche, with a line from 
Apuleius: "The girl who is to be a bride wipes away her tears with her wedding 
veil. Apuleius 4?" Rembrandt transformed the veiled Psyche into the nude 
Bathsheba, and the seated girl washing Psyche's upraised foot into a kneeling 


36 Sluijter 2006, 221-249. 

37 “Puella nuptura, detergit lacrimas ipso flammeo. Apul. 4.” The girl who is to be a bride 
wipes away her tears with her wedding veil, Apuleius 4. See further Carroll 1998, 164; 
Golahny 2011, 325, n. 12 for editions of Apuleius’ book in Latin, English, French and Dutch. 
For the relief, see Bober and Rubinstein 2010, 249. 
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FIGURE 119 Rembrandt, Bathsheba Holding David's Letter, 1654, oil/ canvas, 142 x 142 cm. 
Paris, Musée du Louvre 
PHOTO: JEAN SCHORMANS © RMN-GRAND PALAIS/ART RESOURCE, NY 


old woman at her feet. Bathsheba's left arm awkwardly supports her, but it 
is too long for her body; its hand, splayed upon the clothes on the bench, is 
adapted from the etching. 

The convoluted story of Psyche forms a large portion of Apuleius' Golden 
Ass, a series of tales involving metamorphoses of various characters. Leading 
to the happy ending of Cupid's union with Psyche among the gods is a se- 
quence of near-death experiences for poor Psyche. Each of these is emotion- 
ally fraught with tests of her own character and her love for Cupid. The Perrier 
relief identifies the scene from Psyche's story, and refers to her impending exile 
on a high mountain where she will be killed by a serpent, a consequence of 
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FIGURE 120 Francois Perrier, Psyche Preparing for Her Wedding, 1645, etching, 16.4 x 
22.8 cm. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


her father’s consultation with an oracle. Before she goes to the mountain, she 
prepares as for a marriage ceremony. He was already familiar with the Psyche 
story from the series of prints by the Master of the Die, adapted from Raphael.38 

Bathsheba's story parallels the unhappy Psyche, who prepares as for a mar- 
riage but awaits doom. Both are at the mercy of a powerful man, as Bathsheba 
must obey David, and Psyche, her father. The impending encounter between 
Bathsheba and David will bring tragic consequences, although it is unclear 
if Bathsheba herself may have been complicit in her adulterous affair with 
David. Following this affair, David sends Bathsheba's husband Uriah to die in 
battle, and the baby, produced from the union of David and Bathsheba, will 
be stillborn. 

Rembrandt retained the general pose of Psyche, with torso in three-quarter 
view and head in profile, one hand resting on the seat, and a servant bathing 
the feet. Allusion to the ancient relief of Psyche strengthened the conflicted 
thoughts of Bathsheba. But the differences outweigh the similarities. Psyche, 


38 For his drawing Vulcan's Net (c. 1640, Amsterdam, Amsterdam Museum, Ben. 540), 
Rembrandt had consulted the Psyche series of 32 engravings by the Master of the Die 
after Michiel Coxcie; Golahny 2003, 119. 
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fully robed, shows one leg raised for the attendant. Bathsheba, nude, has placed 
her chemise and gown on the bench, and crosses her legs, one above the other 
so as to be convenient for foot-washing, and to indicate her aversion to sexual 
activity. Psyche, veil held to her eyes, covers her face, while Bathsheba, her 
head lowered, contemplates her conflicting loyalties to the king and to her hus- 
band. Bathsheba is adorned as befits an officer's wife, with earring, headband, 
necklace, and bracelet. 

The echoes of Bathsheba's adultery and Hendrickje's unmarried status with 
Rembrandt have been suggested, as it is in 1654 that Hendrickje was preg- 
nant with Cornelia and called before the church authorities.39 The moral and 
erotic implications of David's lust for Bathsheba, her obedience to him, and 
the consequences for both have been well examined.*? Whether Rembrandt 
gave Bathsheba Hendrickje's features is unclear, although both women share a 
broad forehead and high cheekbones. 

The stories of Psyche and Bathsheba share unhappy details of coercion to 
the will of a man. Bathsheba's circumstance of commanded adultery with the 
king has resonance with the domestic life of Rembrandt and Hendrickje. AII 
three women share conflicted emotions and uncertainty about their futures. 
The profoundly contemplative expression on Bathsheba's face, the conse- 
quence of the received letter, is unmatched in Rembrandt's work, but echoes 
the figure of Callisto, a victim of similar circumstance. 


3.3 A Woman Bathing in a Stream (Callisto), 7654 

Echoing Rembrandt's personal situation in his art is the Woman Bathing 
in a Stream, here identified as Callisto, a subject resonating with Bathsheba 
(Fig. 121). Just as David has compromised Bathsheba, so Jupiter has compro- 
mised Callisto. Both paintings share the same rich clothing: pearl earring, 
white chemise, and red and gold brocaded robes. The two also share the lim- 
ited colors of red, yellow ochre, white and dark tones, and visible paint applica- 
tion. The Bathsheba is worked up slowly with brush and palette knife to have 
a thickly layered impasto, while the Callisto is painted quickly with a loaded 
brush that does not rework its strokes. In this fresh alla prima brushwork, the 
Callisto approximates the portrait of Jan Six of the same year (Amsterdam, 
Collectie Six). These two paintings of 1654 are complementary in pictorial or- 
ganization: Bathsheba sits motionless in profile, and Callisto steps forward on 
a diagonal. Rembrandt's Callisto holds her chemise up to her thighs, as she 
gazes dreamily at the water. As Bathsheba contemplates her summons to 


39 Household parallels are discussed in Carroll 1998, 160-168. 
40 Sluijter 2006, 362; Golahny 2017b. 
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FIGURE 121 
Rembrandt, A Woman 
Bathing in a Stream 
(Callisto), 1654, oil/oak, 
61.8 x 47 cm. London, 
National Gallery, Holwell 
Carr Bequest 


David, Callisto ponders her predicament, aware that her pregnancy will affect 
her adversely. Both share tumultuous futures and awkward womanly bodies. 
The Callisto is an example of Rembrandt's close reading that adds an un- 
usual dimension to a well-known story. As first attendant to Diana, Callisto is 
the most beautiful of all the nymphs; they must remain virgins or be cast out of 
her entourage. Ovid related how Jupiter, seeing Callisto alone in the woods and 
smitten by her beauty, knew of her loyalty to Diana, and thus seduced her in 
the form of the goddess. Callisto resisted Jupiter's advances and was miserably 
conflicted and shamed after he raped her.“ For nine months Callisto refused to 
bathe with the nymphs, but finally they tore off her clothes to reveal her preg- 
nancy, as Rembrandt so viciously represented in his earlier Diana and Actaeon 


41  Ovid/Florianus 1615, 27. Ovid explicitly stated that nine months passed from Jupiter's rape 
of Callisto to the time of Diana’s suggestion that the nymphs should bathe together, which 
is the event resulting in Callisto’s banishment. Implicit in the Ovidian text is that poor 
Callisto did not bathe with the nymphs during these nine months. 
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with Callisto and Nymphs. Diana then banished her from the entourage. After 
Callisto gave birth to the boy Arcas, she was turned into a bear by the jealous 
Juno. Arcas became a hunter and took aim at the bear who was his mother, 
whereupon Jupiter intervened and turned both mother and son into constella- 
tions, Ursa major and Ursa minor. 

Rembrandt's painting is not a depiction of a moment in the Ovidian text, 
but an imaginative addition to it. The location is a pool in a sheltered cave-like 
setting. Callisto, pregnant, bathes privately, so that the other nymphs do not 
see her condition.?? As if to hide her belly, she keeps her chemise on, even as 
she lifts it above her thighs to bathe. Such reluctance to bare her body is in 
keeping with her shame at betraying Diana's trust, and her sorrow at the im- 
pending birth and banishment. After her exile from Diana's entourage, Callisto 
had no need for timidity, nor for elegant brocades. 

As a rendering of Callisto bathing alone, Rembrandt's painting has been 
considered unique. However, a lost work by Guido Reni suggests a precedent. 
In a painting known only from Giovan Battista Marino's poem, published in 
La Galeria of 1620, Reni's sad Callisto is described: 


Do not languish, little Virgin 

Discovering at the sacred spring 

The deceit of the celestial adulterer, 

Who stripped your clothes off by force, 

Who shows you the beautiful appearance [of Diana] 

in the pool, in the wood, and in the Sky 

With human form, and with brutal veil, 

And with immortal light [you are] always more beautiful 
As Nymph, and Bear, and Star.*3 


Marino's sympathy for Callisto proceeds from Reni's image. Callisto is the 
innocent victim of Jupiter's subterfuge and brutality, seated in a wood by a 
pool. As Callisto realized the depth of Jupiter's deceit, she also became aware 
of the transformations that await her, into bear and immortal star. Marino's 
Galeria would almost certainly be known to Rembrandt, whether or not he 


42 See Corpus v, nr. 19, for Ernst van de Wetering's analysis that the painting represents 
Callisto after she has given birth to her son, with the title Callisto in the Wilderness. 

43  . Golahny zou. Marino 1620, 19: "Calisto di Guido Reni 
Non languir Verginella,/ Scoprendo al fonte sacro/ Spogliata à forza de la propria veste,/ 
L'inganno de l'adultero celeste;/ Chel vago simulacro/ Ti mostra, e nel lauacro,/ E nel 
bosco, e nel Cielo./ Con forma humana, e con ferino velo,/ E con luce immortal sempre 
più bella / E Ninfa, & Orsa, e Stella." 
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read Italian, for it included a sonnet on Rubens' Hero and Leander, a painting 
he owned 1637-1643.44 

Another precedent is the Callisto Bathing by an unnamed artist in the col- 
lection of Joan Huydecoper 1. This apparently was a depiction of Callisto alone. 
Any suggestion that Reni could be connected with Huydecoper's painting is 
speculative. However, Rembrandt was represented in Huydecoper's collection, 
and evidently familiar with its Europa by Veronese; had he known the Callisto 
Bathing, he may have found it a sympathetic theme. 


Rembrandt endowed his nudes with the dimpled flesh of seemingly unme- 
diated life, yet conceived their poses and contexts with reference to models 
in prints. His paintings of Bathsheba, 1643 and 1654, have prompts within the 
Renaissance or antiquity: Raphael and a Roman relief. These associations are 
also significant for their identities, as both have marriage contexts: Raphael's 
Roxane will wed Alexander, and Perrier's veiled Psyche is distraught at her 
arranged and doomed marriage. Titian's enduring precedent set a challenge 
for Rembrandt to render Callisto and Danae in highly unusual ways. The un- 
wanted attention of Jupiter, who caused the pregnancies of Callisto and Danae 
and consequent upheaval in their lives is one thread connecting the innovative 
paintings of Diana and Actaeon with Callisto and Nymphs, Danae and A Woman 
Bathing in a Stream (Callisto). Rembrandt combined the scenes of Actaeon and 
Callisto in the Diana, portrayed Jupiter as the solidity of light in the Danae, and 
rendered the solitary Callisto with a dreamy face, as she might imagine herself 
in other, happier circumstances. 

Rembrandt's overriding interest was to imbue the female nude with tac- 
tile and emotional expressiveness, and with attentiveness to the individual 
situation of his characters. The canonical ideal prototypes and precedent 
behind Rembrandt's nudes have become so disguised by naturalism as to be 
unrecognizable. 


44 Golahny 1990a. 


CHAPTER 7 


Rembrandt Perceived by the Italians: Castiglione, 
the Ruffo Collection, and La Maniera Gagliarda 


According to Jeremias de Decker and Arnold Houbraken, Rembrandt's art and 
fame were well known in Italy. We may accept their assertions, but wonder, 
who was familiar with Rembrandt's art, and how was it perceived. Stefano della 
Bella popularized Rembrandtesque heads in each of his model books, as was 
explored in the first chapter. By around 1650, Rembrandt's etchings circulated 
in Italy and were familiar to some artists, who responded enthusiastically but 
not uncritically. Yet Rembrandt's stature, if rooted in print, was also formed 
through his paintings, whether first-hand or by reputation. 


1 Giovanni Benedetto Castiglione: Inspired Improvisations 


Castiglione (1609-1664) was fascinated with Rembrandt prints, both for 
themes and linear patterns. This is most emphatic in two series of heads, 
but also evident in three night scenes of biblical subjects.! Castiglione's 
Rembrandtesque heads have often been dismissed as derivative, yet these may 
better be interpreted as inspired rivalry. For his series of five large and 16 small 
heads, Castiglione looked at the etched tronies of Rembrandt and Lievens, to 
embellish and intensify his models.? At about 18 by 14 centimeters, each of the 
five large heads is considerably larger than the Rembrandts. Castiglione's so- 
called self portrait in the large series shows a head wearing a plumed beret, 
short beard and mustache, long hair, and piercing stare (Fig. 122). The head is 
finely delineated in the face, hair and hat, but sketchy in the shoulders, and 
floats within the area of the plate. In the contrast of completeness between the 


1 These are Tobias Burying the Dead, Finding the Bodies of Saints Peter and Paul, and Raising 
of Lazarus, datable 1647—51; Genoa 1990, 225, cats. 86, 87 and 88. For discussion of how 
Castiglione and his brother Salvatore turned to Rembrandt etchings in their own prints and 
drawings, see Rutgers 2008, 13-14. 

2 Castiglione especially studied Rembrandt's Self Portrait in Cap and Scarf with the Face Dark, 
1633 (B. 17); Sheet of Studies: the Artist, a Beggar Couple, c. 1632 (B. 363); and the tronie etchings 
by Lievens. His 16 small heads are slightly smaller than the Rembrandt etchings, and reflect 
Rembrandt's Head of an Old Bearded Man, Facing Right, Looking Down (B. 260) and other 
prints (B. 286—289, B. 290, B. 292, B. 309, B. 313 and B. 321). 
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FIGURE 122 
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Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


head and shoulders, this portrait approximates Rembrandt's own self portrait, 
with fully realized face but unfinished hat and shoulders, in several prints, and 
especially his early Sheet of Studies: Self Portrait, Beggar Couple, etc. (B. 363). 
Castiglione's emulation of Rembrandt is not only an admiring homage, but 
also a challenge to demonstrate how he achieved monumentality in boldness 
and scale. 

Castiglione's interest in other Rembrandt etchings from the 1630s extends 
to his paintings. In Jesus Drives the Merchants from the Temple, he adapted 
Rembrandt's group of Christ confronting the moneychangers from the 1635 
etching (Fig. 123). In the distant center of the large canvas, six moneychangers 
and Christ are painted with fluid strokes; the two moneychangers in the back 


3 Castiglione's preparatory sketch for the Merchants also adapts aspects of Rembrandt's etch- 
ing of 1635 (Brunswick, Maine, Bowdoin College Museum of Art). In his canvas Jacob's Journey 
(Rome, Galleria Borghese), he lifted figures from Rembrandt's Christ Before Pilate, larger plate 
(B. 77); Rutgers 2008, 13. 
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FIGURE 123 Giovanni Benedetto Castiglione, Jesus Drives the Merchants from the Temple, 
c. 1650, oil/canvas, 100 x 124 cm. Paris, Musée du Louvre 
PHOTO: ERICH LESSING/ART RESOURCE, NY 


are in pastel tones. Framed by two monumental columns, the attacking Christ 
and banker falling backward form a vortex. In the foreground, merchants and 
loose sheep rush to the left, amidst sacrificed animals. An agitated peddler 
grasps a squawking duck at the center of this tumult. The peddler and the duck 
echo the vortex of Christ and the banker falling backward, as they are placed 
directly below them. By juxtaposing the groups of Christ and the banker, and 
the peddler and the duck, in background and foreground, Castiglione rendered 
a chaotic scene, seemingly disorganized but in fact conceived as a controlled 
pattern of vortexes. His overt borrowing from Rembrandt was relegated to 
the back, and recast in liquid pastel brushwork. The light background con- 
trasts with the bright intensely colored foreground, creating a deeper space. 
Such distinctions in tonality addressed the association of a dark palette with 
Rembrandt, and, by rendering the reference to Rembrandt's print in whitened 
colors, corrected Rembrandt's manner as too dark. 

Castiglione may have become familiar with Rembrandt prints during his 
early career in Genoa and then in his relocation to Rome in the late 1640s. 
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In Genoa, he would have been in contact with Lucas and Cornelis de Wael, 
Flemish art dealers who later moved to Rome, and the Sauli, Gio Antonio and 
his son Francesco Maria, who may have owned Rembrandt prints and were 
coincidently patrons of Castiglione and later of Rembrandt. His acquaintance 
with other northerners may be assumed. His allegory The Genius of Castiglione, 
published 1648, was dedicated to the flamboyant Matthijs van de Merwede.* 
Very likely, Castiglione and Van de Merwede competed with one another for 
unconventional antics and self promotion. The general dating of Castiglione's 
Rembrandtesque prints is in the late 1640s, in Genoa or Rome. In his later 
paintings, Castiglione included men with rough features and turbans, a hold- 
over from the print series of heads and from an exoticism associated with 
Rembrandt. But these later paintings also portray women with smoothed fea- 
tures and regularized proportions, in acknowledgement that the nudes were 
acceptable if they were prettified.5 

Castiglione's prints and paintings are often considered the first artistic re- 
sponse to Rembrandt in Italy, and his references to the Dutch artist indicate 
both admiration and critique. Given Castiglione's fame and ambition, it is 
noteworthy that Don Antonio Ruffo, Principe della Scaletta, did not intention- 
ally add his work to his collection.® Ruffo would have recognized Castiglione's 
prints as variations on those of Rembrandt, and he sought Rembrandt's own 
production. Ruffo's attention did not incline toward an Italian artist whose ae- 
mulation of Rembrandt was so obvious. 


2 Rembrandt's Ruffo Series 


The Ruffo commission involving Rembrandt's three canvases of Aristotle, 
Homer and Alexander has been well examined, recently by Jeroen Giltaij, 
Helen Langdon and Xavier Salomon, and Natalia Gozzano. It is here revisited 
in order to focus on how the Italian artists gave various degrees of attentiveness 


4 London 2013, 65-67. 

5 Forexample, Castiglione's Allegory of Vanity (Kansas City, Nelson-Atkins Museum) places a 
graceful woman among a jumble of musical instruments, flowers, low-life musicians, and a 
Bacchic revel. 

6 Ruffo owned a small octagonal painting by Castiglione, but this was a gift: "Un quadro ad 
ottangulo con sua cornice indorata di figuretti di palmi dui, di palmi 5 e 4 mano di Giov. 
Benedetto Castiglione detto il Grechetto Pittore Genovese, che mi fu regalato da Giovanni 
Battista Paggi può valere d. 50 na D. 50”; Getty Provenance Database, Archival Inventory 
1-2266: 1678, nr. 37 (accessed August 1, 2017). 
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to their Ruffo commissions, and, more pertinently, how they articulated their 
regard for Rembrandt.” 

Ruffo's personal involvement in forming his collection was extraordinary. 
His extensive correspondence reveals his passion and obsession for acquir- 
ing paintings by foremost artists. He contacted those whose works he wished 
to own, and they painted subjects of their choice for him. The exception to 
this practice is the series he wished to create from Rembrandt's Aristotle and 
he requested four Italian artists to make pendants for it. Ruffo's sustained art 
collecting focused primarily on living artists in Italy, but also included some 
northern artists of the past artists, notably Jan van Eyck, Dürer and Lucas van 
Leyden. Of the 17th-century northern artists in his collection, Rembrandt and 
Jordaens were unique in that they had not been to Italy. Representation in 
Ruffo's Messina palazzo was not only a measure of international reputation, 
but also a mark of his appreciation for the artist's individual achievement. 

The earliest inventory to mention Rembrandt's three paintings together is a 
fairly recent discovery, and dates from 1668-1677; it lists the paintings by artist. 
It records Ruffo's own words: 


By Rembrandt [the] Dutch painter most esteemed and rare, three paint- 
ings of half-figures, life size, of palmi 8 and 6; the best is of an Aristotle or 
Albertus Magnus who places his right hand upon a head that rests upon 
a table, pondering the physiognomy, dressed in white and black in the 
costume of a Monk, and a chain at the neck with his medal, and a small 
ring on [his] finger, the other hand upon the chain; the other is Alexander 
the Great who sits with his sword and spear at his side; and the other 
Homer also seated on a wooden chair who teaches 2 pupils; with their 
frames carved in the same manner and gilded, the paintings cost me a 
thousand scudi.? 


7 Giltaij 1999, 43-84; Giltaij 2005, 46-49; Langdon and Salomon 2010, 22-38; and Gozzano 
2014, 151-187. 

8 De Gennaro 2003, 129, nr. 599: "Del Reimbrant pittore olandese stimatissimo e raro, tre 
quadri con 3 meze figure grandi al natural, di palmi 8 e 6: il meglio é d'un Aristotile o sia 
Alberto Magno che tiene la man dritta sopra una testa che sta sul boffettino, considerando 
la fisionimia, vestito di bianco e negro a guisa di monaco, et una catena al collo con la sua 
medaglia, et uno anelletto al dita, l'altra mano alla centora; l'altro d'un Alessandro Magno 
che sta a sedere col suo spatone e lancia a lato; et altro Omero anche a sedere su una sedia 
di legno che sta insegnando 2 discepoli; con loro cornice intagliate uniforme et adorata, gli 
quadri mi costorono scudi mille." Giltaij 2005, 48, discussed the Alexander as it is mentioned 
in the documents, and specifically the 1739 inventory and a list of paintings damaged by the 
1783 earthquake which lists the three Rembrandt canvases; the Ruffo Alexander cannot be 
identified with either of the two paintings hitherto associated with it (Man in Armor, 1655, 
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Explicit about the postures and attributes of the main figures, Ruffo was 
nonetheless unclear about the subject of the Aristotle. A philosopher, surely, 
but Ruffo himself identified him as either the ancient Greek or the twelfth 
century German Dominican bishop. A marginal annotation to the later 1678 
inventory, indicates that some discussion took place about the figure's iden- 
tity: *one of the painters [said it] was Aristotle, however [it] seems to be 
Albertus Magnus.? There were many Flemish artists and merchants active 
in Messina, and their network suggests significant contact with the Spanish 
Netherlands and the Dutch Republic.!° Whether the unnamed painter who 
thought the painting represented Aristotle had some information through this 
network, and possibly coming from Rembrandt himself, is tempting specula- 
tion. The identity of Aristotle is supported by Ruffo's letter of 1 November 1662 
to Rembrandt, that explicitly titles the painting Aristotle even as it complains 
about the other two canvases." Despite his complaints that the Homer was 
little more than a head and the Alexander on four pieces of canvas, Ruffo still 
desired additional paintings by Rembrandt. He stated that, were Rembrandt to 
paint the Homer to his satisfaction, he would order at least half a dozen addi- 
tional paintings; he requested Rembrandt to send him sketches of these in red 
or black chalk. Apparently, Rembrandt did not deign to do so. 

The Homer, damaged by fire and cut down, may be approximated from 
the drawing that includes one pupil, a presumed study for the painting, as 
discussed above. The appearance of the Alexander has been inferred by a 
workshop drawing, attributed to Johann Ulrich Mayr of a seated man at a desk 
with the bust of Pallas (Fig. 124).? However, Alexander is seated, “with sword 
and lance at his side,” so the Ruffo Alexander may relate to this drawing only in 
a very general way. 

After receiving Rembrandt's Aristotle in 1654, Ruffo sought pendants for 
it from Rembrandt and Guercino around 1660, Mattia Preti in 1661, Salvator 
Rosa by 1663, and finally from Giacinto Brandi in 1670. According to correspon- 
dence and inventories, the Aristotle would become the first in a series of seven 
or eight paintings. These were the three by Rembrandt: Aristotle, Homer and 


Glasgow, Glasgow Art Gallery and Museum, Br. 480; Pallas Athena or A Warrior, 1655, 
Lisbon, Gulbenkian Foundation, Br. 479). See further De Gennaro 2003, xxxii. The archaic 
term spatone apparently refers to a sword; Giltaij 2005, 49. 

9 De Gennaro 2003, 81, under nr. 371: “Fu Aristotile per uno delli Pittori, però pervenne 
Alberto Magno.” 

10 Gozzano 2014, 156-163. 

11 Ruffo 1916, 165; Strauss 1662/1. 

12 Giltaij 1999, 63 noted that if the Alexander is related to Mayr's drawing, it would harken 
back to an earlier studio design. 
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FIGURE 124 Johann Ulrich Mayr, Seated Man Beside a Bust of Pallas Athena and a Sketch 
of Her, probably c. 1648, pen and brown ink, 13.7 x 15 cm. Paris, Fondation 
Custodia, Frits Lugt Collection 


Alexander; and one each by four Italian artists: Guercino: Cosmographer; Preti: 
Dionysius of Syracuse; Rosa: The Philosopher Archytas Tarantino; and Brandi: A 
Nude Artist Painting Tityus with the Vulture. Brandi's A Philosopher or St. Jerome 
may be considered alongside this group, but unclear if made as a pendant to 
the Rembrandt.!? Had Rembrandt supplied Ruffo with additional paintings, as 
requested in 1662, the count might not have pursued the pendants from Rosa 
and Brandi. 

One may well wonder at Rembrandt's resistance to supply Ruffo with ad- 
ditional paintings, as presumably he could have used the income. But, having 
been asked to continue working on the Homer, he held disdain for the Sicilian 
who did not think it satisfactory as first delivered. In 1662, Rembrandt refused 
to make requested alterations on the Civilis, even as he completed the grand 


13  Giltaij 1999, Appendix B, 162-172 includes correspondence concerning Ruffo's patronage 
of these artists. 
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Staalmeesters, so he was capable of finishing a commission when he felt like it. 
At any rate, Rembrandt did some additional work on the Homer that was ac- 
ceptable. Ruffo's request for sketches was evidently not fulfilled. 

Making Ruffo pay dearly and wait for his art was part of Rembrandt's 
strategy with other patrons, and, notably those from Italy during the 1660s. 
Cosimo 111 de'Medici's visit to Rembrandt in December 1667 may not have 
resulted in a purchase, although soon afterward several Rembrandts entered 
the Medici collection.!^ In 1666-1667, Francesca Maria Sauli was successful in 
acquiring two modelli from Rembrandt only after considerable expense and 
difficult negotiations.!5 As analyzed by Paul Crenshaw and Sluijter, Rembrandt 
often misjudged how much his patrons were willing to pay or how long they 
would wait for his paintings; this pattern is rooted in his own overbearing con- 
fidence, in his sense of value in both invention and execution of his art, and 
in the variables of art pricing! Houbraken's words ring true: “… his art was so 
valued and sought after during his lifetime that one had ... both to beg for it as 
well as pay for it."" However difficult Ruffo found Rembrandt, his interest did 
not abate, and in 1669 he purchased a set of 189 Rembrandt etchings, which 
arrived in Messina just after the artist's death. 


3 Abraham Brueghel's Intermediary Role in the Ruffo Commissions 


Abraham Brueghel (1631-1697), writing from Rome on 22 May 1665, informed 
Don Antonio Ruffo in Messina: 


As for Rembrandt's paintings, here they are not held in high regard, it 
is true that they are beautiful for only a head, but one can spend one's 
money better in Rome.!® 


This often-cited assessment by Brueghel highlights his role as intermedi- 
ary in obtaining paintings by Roman artists for Ruffo. Brueghel's letters af- 
ford a measure of estimating Rembrandt's reputation in Italy; they indicate 
that Rembrandt paintings circulated and were recognized for their singular 


14 Strauss 1667/7. 

15 Magnani 2007 published the newly discovered Sauli correspondence. 

16 Crenshaw 2006, 110-132; Sluijter 2008, 7-30. 

17 Houbraken 1718, t, 269; Houbraken/Ford 2007, 84. 

18  Ruffo1916, 174-175; Giltaij 1999, 171; Strauss 1665/8: Brueghel to Ruffo, 22 May 1665: "Quanto 
alli quadri del Reimbrant qua non sono in gran stima, é ben vero che per una testa sono 
belli, ma si possono spendere in Roma li quadrini meglio." 
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FIGURE 125 Abraham Brueghel (with another artist, Andrea Vaccaro?), A Woman Taking 
Fruit, 1669, oil/canvas, 128 x 149 cm. Paris, Musée du Louvre 
PHOTO: CREATIVE COMMONS 


qualities. Brueghel's advice to Ruffo is neither dispassionate financial counsel, 
nor aesthetic judgement. He wished that Ruffo would acquire paintings by the 
local Roman artists who were his own collaborators and friends. 

Born in Antwerp to Jan Brueghel the Younger, he went to Italy by his eigh- 
teenth birthday; he thus followed the examples of his great-grandfather, grand- 
father, and father. Unlike them, he remained, married with family, settling in 
Rome until 1674 when he moved to Naples. Twice he spent time in Messina, 
working for Ruffo. Between December 1663 and March 1664 he made five paint- 
ings of flowers and fruits there, and in 1667-1668, he painted some landscapes; 
at least 25 of his paintings were in the Ruffo collection.!? 

Brueghel excelled in still life, especially large paintings suitable for grand 
spaces in palazzi; he usually relied on his Roman artist friends for the figures 
in his paintings. He admired those who were skilled at rendering nudes, for he 
realized these were more difficult than flowers and fruit. Typical is the Woman 
Taking Fruit (Fig. 125). The flora has variegated and specific textures. The buxom 


19 Ruffo 1916, 186-192 and 237; Giltaij 1999, 94 and 172; Slive 1953, 81. 
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woman, painted by an associate, is well-coiffed and adorned with jewels, with 
smoothed yet individuated features. Brueghel emphasized meticulous natural- 
ism in the still life, and prized grace in human form. 

Sixteen letters by Brueghel in Rome to Ruffo in Messina survive, from 
May 1665-November 1666 and November 1669-March 1671.2? The letters have 
a friendly tone, as Brueghel gave his opinions and advice about current paint- 
ers. From his two visits to Messina in March 1664 and November 1669, he was 
familiar with Ruffo's collection, including its three Rembrandts. Back in Rome, 
he undoubtedly told his friends about Ruffo's outstanding collection, and how 
the count was eagerly adding to it. He knew that Ruffo wished to augment 
the three Rembrandts with paintings by Guercino, Preti, Rosa, and ultimately 
Brandi. Most of all, he wanted his friends to be represented in Ruffo's collection. 

Ruffo's endeavors to acquire works pendants by Italian artists for the three 
Rembrandts produced intense correspondence between patron and artists. 
Brueghel wrote to Ruffo on 24 January 1670 to flatter him for having such excel- 
lent Rembrandts in his collection and to praise the Roman painters: 


By your letter of December 29, I see that you have had made various half- 
figures by the best painters of Italy, and that none of them approach those 
of Rembrandt. It is true that I agree with this ... but one must consider 
that great painters, like those by whom you have had your half figures 
made, are not usually willing to lower themselves for a trifling draped half 
figure to which the light shows only the tip of the nose, and in which one 
does not know where the light comes from, since all the rest is dark. The 
great painters try to show a beautiful nude body, in which one can see 
their knowledge of drawing. But an incompetent person, on the contrary 
tries to cover his figures with dark clumsy garments....?! 


On the one hand, Ruffo has acquired half lengths by Guercino, Rosa, and Preti, 
who are among the "great painters,” but “none of [their half-figures] approach 
those of Rembrandt," and on the other hand, it is the mediocre painter who 
drapes a figure to hide the body and lights only the “tip of the nose." Brueghel's 
reference could easily apply to the Aristotle, with voluminous white sleeves and 
dark apron hiding the figure, spot-lit nose, and curtained background. Finally, 
the great painters favor the nude, to emphasize good drawing and knowledge 
of anatomy. If Brueghel asserted five years earlier that Rembrandt wasn't much 
valued in Rome, despite his beautiful heads, then he was now admitting that 


20 Ruffo 1916, 173-192 and 237. 
21 Ruffo 1916, 186; Giltaij 1999, 172; Slive 1953, 81. 
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the half-figures by Guercino, Preti and Rosa do not come close to the Aristotle 
and its pendants, the Homer and Alexander. Such contradictory observations 
warrant some scrutiny beyond the intent to flatter the owner. 

Brueghel's disparaging remark has been usually interpreted to indicate 
how Rembrandt's paintings appeared old fashioned and out of favor by 1665. 
However, his words echo those of Jacques de Ville, who in 1628 scoffed at paint- 
ers of half lengths with vague and dark backgrounds.?? These types of pictures 
were associated with Caravaggio and his emulators. The parallel concerns of 
extreme chiaroscuro and the appearance of naturalism between Caravaggio 
and Rembrandt were raised by Houbraken and analyzed by J. A. Emmens, 
Chapman, and others.?3 As Sluijter noted, the debate of depicting observed 
nature versus the imagined ideal was longstanding, and did not originate 
as a polemic against Rembrandt by Sandrart and Pels.?^ Brueghel wished to 
maintain the elevated status of histories and the nude; he gained nothing 
from Rembrandt's fame. Yet his 1665 letter praised Rembrandt's heads, and his 
1670 letter admitted in the first line that Rembrandt is incomparable, so that 
even the best Italian artists may not equal him. Desirous to please Ruffo, his 
own patron, Brueghel both flattered his collection and wished to influence his 
acquisitions. 

When Brueghel returned to Rome from Messina in March 1664, he would 
have seen the Aristotle and Alexander at first hand, and perhaps even a sketch 
after the Homer, which arrived in Messina summer 1661 but was sent back to 
Amsterdam in 1662, and finally returned to Messina by May 1664. Perhaps he 
described to his Roman friends how the figures were posed in contemplation 
or speech, or, as in the Alexander, at rest with weapons. Brueghel also may have 
described how the figures emerged from dark surrounds, how the paintings 
were built up in layers of pigment with brush and palette knife, and how this 
technique added to luminosity and three-dimensionality. Whether or not he 
was sympathetic to these qualities of light and texture, he would have noted 
them as marks of Rembrandt's singular manner. Ruffo's exceptional regard 
for Rembrandt irked Brueghel, and would have been a topic for discussion in 
Rome. Ruffo's words for Rembrandt, raro and pittore olandese stimatissimo, 
connote qualities of uncommonly high value and uniqueness. No other paint- 
er in his inventories is so effusively described. 


22 De Ville 1628, 7. 

23 Emmens 1979, 56-59; Chapman 1990, 19; Chapman 2014, 289-295; Houbraken 1, 1718, 262; 
Houbraken/Ford 2007, 70. 

24 Sluijter 2006, 195. 
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4 Guercino: Business-like, Efficient, and Respectful 


Ruffo already owned at least four paintings by Guercino when he approached 
the artist fora companion to Rembrandt's Aristotle. In his three surviving letters 
concerning this request, of June, August and October 1660, Guercino revealed 
that he regarded Rembrandt highly and that he was eager to paint a work to 
go alongside Ruffo's canvas. Guercino systematically published his own de- 
signs and keenly appreciated prints. Rembrandt's etchings “had reached these 
parts,” that is Bologna, where he lived after 1642. Considering the prints beau- 
tiful and technically excellent, Guercino had only praise for Rembrandt. He 
admired Rembrandt's etchings, and, although he had never seen his paintings, 
he wrote on 13 June 1660 that he was sure they were beautiful: 


As for the figure in half-length by Reimbrant which has come into your 
hands, it cannot but be completely perfect, for I have seen various works 
of his in print which have reached these parts. They are very beautifully 
executed, engraved in good taste, and done in a fine manner, so that one 
can assume that his work in color will likewise be equally exquisite and 
perfect. I sincerely esteem him as a great virtuoso.?5 


Guercino wished to know measurements, and, echoing Ruffo's phrase from 
the lost letter to Guercino, agreed to carry out the painting in his early, 
gagliarda manner: 


Then as to the half-figure which you desire from me as a companion piece 
to that of Rembrandt, but to be done in my prima maniera gagliarda, I am 
quite ready to agree, and to carry it out according to your orders. Will you, 
therefore, kindly send me the measurements, both the height and the 
breadth of the painting, so that I, on my part, shall not fail to use the same 
dimensions, and as much as my poor ability will allow, you yourself will 
see expressed in this picture.26 


25 Guercino to Ruffo, 13 June 1660; Strauss 1660/7; Ruffo 1916, 100-101: "Circa il particolare 
della mezza figura del Reimbrant capitata alle mani della S. V. Ill.ma non può essere che 
di tutta perfetione, perché io ho veduto diverse sue Opere in stampa comparse in queste 
nostre parti, li quali sono riuscite molto belle, intagliate di buon gusto e fatte di buona 
maniera, dove si puó argomentare che il di lui colorire da parimenti di tutta esquisitezza 
e perfetione, et io ingenuamente lo stimo per un gran virtuoso." 

26 Guercino to Ruffo, 13 June 1660; Strauss 1660/7; Ruffo 1916, 100-101: “In quanto poi alla 
mezza figura che ella desiderava da me per accompagnamento di quella del Reimbrant, 
ma della mia prima maniera gagliarda, io sono prontissimo per corrispondere et eseguire 
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Finally Guercino requested a sketch so that he might consider how his own 
painting would complement the Rembrandt, in both subject and the direction 
of the light. 

Guercino was sincerely willing to create a painting to accompany 
Rembrandt's Aristotle, which he understood to represent a physiognomist 
from the sketch that he received by August, according to his letter to Ruffo 
of 18 August 1660. As known from his drawing, Guercino planned a cosmog- 
rapher, a half-length man in archaic clothing, holding a compass and a globe 
(Fig. 126). The sketch sent to Guercino was sufficiently vague and appeared to 
be a man examining a head. The marble Homer, so specifically portrayed by 
Rembrandt, was not recognized, just as it had not been identified by Ruffo in 
his inventory. 

Ruffo asked Guercino to make his pendant in his early manner, to conform 
with the Rembrandt. Such a request was immediately clear to Guercino, who 
wished to oblige Ruffo and paint the requested work nella mia prima maniera 
gagliarda.?" Although he admitted never having seen Rembrandt's paintings, 
Guercino formed an idea of their appearance from the etchings or from repu- 
tation. He understood that the Rembrandt's Aristotle resembled his own earlier 
dark palette rather than his later, bright tones. He also understood that a fore- 
most quality in Rembrandt's art was the way in which light entered the paint- 
ing, and he sought a similar effect in his companion painting. 

His drawing portrays a man facing right, as if turned toward the Aristotle; 
one hand holds a compass and the other points to a spot on the globe which 
rests upon a table. The light hits the face from the upper center, leaving the eyes 
in shadow. The man wears robes and a peculiar hat with scarf hanging at the 
back. On October 6, 1660 Guercino wrote to Ruffo that his Cosmographer and a 
Holy Family on copper, an earlier commission from Ruffo, were both crated and 
ready to be sent to Messina; Ruffo recorded their arrival on 6 February 1661. In 
the arrival note, as well as later notations, Guercino's painting was described as 
a “filosopho cosmogrofo, fatto a competenza del sopradetto del Riombrach ..." 
and measured 8 palmi by 6 palmi, corresponding to the original measurements 
of the Arístotle.?8 


li di Lei ordini: resta che lei si compiaccia d'inviarmi le misure, si della lunghezza come 
della larghezza del quadro che dal mio canto non mancheró d'impiegare tutto me stesso, 
e quanto potrà e saprà fare la mia debolezza Lei medesima lo mirerà in detto quadro 
espresso..." See further Rutgers 2003, 4 and n. 13; Giltaij 1999, 85 and 167; Slive 1953, 60 
and Appendix C, 207. 

27 See further Giltaij 1999, 167, where Guercino's phrase is translated into Dutch: “in mijn 
eerste, levendige stijl” 

28 De Gennaro 2003, 81, nr. 372. 
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FIGURE 126 

Guercino (Giovanni 
Francesco Barbieri), 
Cosmographer, c. 1660, 
black chalk on cream 

laid paper, 26 x 19.3 cm. 
Princeton University Art 
Museum, Bequest of Dan 
Fellows Platt, Class of 1895 


A painting of a man wearing a green turban and holding a compass on a 
globe has recently been identified as relating to Guercino's cosmographer by 
Nicholas Turner (Fig. 127).?? It is likely a variant after Guercino's cosmographer, 
made by the artist or his workshop. The head is brightly lit on the left cheek 
with shaded eyes. It may provide a visual record of what Guercino regarded as 
his early, gagliarda manner, though painted much later. 

Guercino, in his earlier work, and Rembrandt shared interests in expres- 
sive visages and gestures, with sharp contrasts between light and shaded 
areas. They were somewhat familiar with each others' work. Rembrandt was 
apparently impressed by Guercino's Semiramis in Amsterdam, and may have 
seen other paintings and paper art. Rembrandt may have been familiar with 
Guercino's printmaking projects, as Oliviero Gatti's Libro dei disegni, a book of 
22 engravings of 1619, Giovanni Battista Pasqualini's etchings of 1627 after select 
paintings, and Francesco Curti's 1640 series of heads and half-length figures. 


29 Turner 2017, 758, cat. 484 II. 
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FIGURE 127 

Guercino (Giovanni 
Francesco Barbieri), 
Astronomer, c. 1660, 
oil/canvas, 65 x 52 cm. 
Sassari, Sardinia, 
Museo Sassari Arte 
CREATIVE COMMONS 


Such sketchiness in print is akin to Rembrandt's own etched tronies and other 
compositions. Werner Busch suggested that Guercino's caricature drawings 
owe inspiration to Rembrandt's early etched self portraits.9? Although there 
are affinities in their landscape drawings, as each seems to suggest much with 
little effort and few lines, these kinships do not imply appropriation. Guercino 
drew with a brisk and open movement of the pen to attain an elegance that 
was, for Rembrandt, elusive. 

A parallel appreciation for Rembrandt and Guercino was shared by some 
connoisseurs. In Rome, Camillo Pamphilij (1648) owned paintings by Guercino 
and a now lost St. Anthony of Padua by Rembrandt, well as the large Lievens' 
Abraham and Isaac! According to his 1675 inventory, Cardinal Leopoldo 


30 Busch 2009, 94. 

31 See also above, Chapter 2, 53, n. 21. Rembrandt's St. Anthony is explicitly described as a 
large painting in an ebony and gilt frame, and presumably was impressive; NRD 31: "Un 
quadro in tela di un Sant'Antonio di Padua alto palmi undici e mezzo con sua cornice di 
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de'Medici hung a self portrait by Guercino, which he had commissioned from 
theartistin1664 (now not identified), very near the self portrait by Rembrandt.?? 
The Sagredo collection in Venice included paper art by Rembrandt and 
Guercino.?3 Some Guercino paintings and paper art were in Dutch collec- 
tions, as those of Reinier van der Wolf (1676), Jan Agges (1702), Jan Six (1702), 
and Willem Six (1734).?^ These also included works by Rembrandt, as Reinier 
van der Wolf had a now lost Paracelsus; Jan Agges (1702) had an unspecified 
painting; Jan Six, at least four paintings and some paper art; and Willem Six 
owned 16 paintings. In the drawings of Guercino and Rembrandt, collectors 
would have seen a brilliantly evocative use of pen and ink, to imply more than 
is explicit, in both form and expression. And in their paintings, viewers would 
recognize shared concern for rendering the passions in moments of dramatic 
communication. The most knowledgeable viewers, as Ruffo, would have un- 
derstood how each artist had a particular style and development, and appreci- 
ated such versatility and variety in their work. 

During the 1640's, Guercino's palette became lighter and saturated, and 
his figures restrained and elegant, as in the 1651 Cumaen Sibyl with a Putto 
(Fig. 128). This change from dark tones with agitated figures to a brighter tonal 
range and calmer poses and expressions was deliberate. It was recognized by 
Ruffo and other connoisseurs, and reflects his patrons' taste and the general 
trends in Rome and elsewhere. In Rome, these were driven by Poussin, Pietro 


ebano con un filetto dorato di mano del Rembrandt Olandese pittore segnato col numero 
centosettantasette n.o 177.” For Lievens’ Abraham and Isaac (USA, Guttman Collection), 
see Washington/Milwaukee 2008, 158, with reference to the Doria Pamphilij version, 
292, under cat. 41, n. 8. The Pamphilij painting is listed without an artist's name in the 
1648-1652 inventory, and again in the 1666 inventory at Camillo's death. In an inventory 
of 1684, it was considered to be by Van Dyck, and later, given a false signature of Titian. 
Camillo's mother, Olimpia Maidalchini, was a driving force behind the election of her 
brother-in-law to the papacy, and had selected Lucrezia Barberini as bride for her son. 
The circumstances under which the 1648-52 inventory were made were unusual, and its 
notations were very specific. 

32 Busch 2009, 94. 

33 For the Sagredo collection, see Rome 2002, 340-341. 

34 These Dutch collections included paintings by Guercino: Jan Agges inventory 1702-02- 
27, Merry Company and Dancers, Getty Provenance Database, Archival Inventory N-394 
nrs. 62a and 62b (accessed 11 April 2014); Reinier van der Wolf, 1676, St. Jerome (Hoet 1752, 
IL, 342); Govert Flinck and then Nicolaes Antoni Flinck, 1754, Angel announcing the last 
Judgement to St. Jerome (Hoet 1752, 111, 101); and Jan Doodyns, 1700, Prodigal Son (Hoet 
1752, 1, 52). Guercino's drawings were in the collection of Jan Six; Six 1702, 16-17, paper art, 
nr. 3and 5; and possibly prints, nr. 2. Willem Six owned two paintings by Guercino in 1734, 
“De Historie van Sophonisba, door Guarcin del Cento, kragtig en heerlyk in de manier van 
Guido geschildert” and “another beautiful piece” (Hoet 1752, 1, 412). If Rembrandt owned 
anything by Guercino in 1656, it was not identified by his name. 
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FIGURE 128 

Guercino (Giovanni 
Francesco Barbieri), 
Cumaean Sibyl with a Putto, 
1651, oil/canvas, 222 x 

168.5 cm. London, National 
Gallery 


da Cortona, Carlo Maratta, among others, and the success of the academies 
in Rome and Paris, with their publications, lectures, and systematic practices. 
A parallel development from active to static postures in the work of 
Guercino and Rembrandt may reflect general trends, but is specific to each 
artist. According to Sybille Ebert-Schifferer, Guercino's shift is motivated by an 
interest in analogies between rhetoric and painting, and in seeking gestural 
equivalents to emotional states; it is *a development from an action in which 
the viewer may actually be included, toward an orthodox exposition of the text 
and clear depiction of moral example.'?5 Rembrandt's shift away from decisive 
physical action toward interiority in his late work emphasizes the emotional 
state of the figures, excluding rather than responding to the viewer; it reflects 
aspects of the Amsterdam stage in the plays of Vondel, in which characters 
realize changed circumstances through speech rather than action.?9 Against 
international trends, Rembrandt's darker tonality in his late work set his 


35  Ebert-Schifferer 1991-1992, 75-110. 
36 Sluijter 2010. 
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course apart from the lighter palette of Guercino, and was termed gagliarda, as 
discussed below. 


5 Preti: Grudging Accommodation 


Mattia Preti (1613-1699), then living in Malta, was contacted by Ruffo soon 
after the Guercino exchange. He wrote on 18 September 1661 that he planned 
his painting to match the “other two … which are very beautiful” He men- 
tioned that these featured turbans, and so he would include one as well. 
Perhaps Preti was sent sketches of Guercino's Cosmographer, which certainly 
had a turban, and the Aristotle, which features a broad-brimmed hat; he may 
even had some idea of the Homer with two pupils, in which Homer wears a 
scarf or cap. In any case, the headgear may have been unclear in the drawings 
seen by Preti. Understanding that philosophy was the theme, Preti wrote that 
he would portray "Dionisio Seragosena il maestro di scuola....’3” In his letter of 
30 November 1662, Preti explained: 


Finally the Dionysius is completed, distinguished from the others at least 
in shape [forme] if not in quality; I made [him] schoolmaster and not 
Tyrant, because he abandoned Tyranny under singular goodness and 
knowledge, and to be master in order to have disciple[s] desiring to learn 
his uncommon customs, and reverently recommending me to your most 
Illustriousness, I kiss your hands begging forgiveness for delays.?8 


Although Preti wrote Ruffo that he considered how his painting would conform 
to the other two paintings, he delivered a work that was, in his own words, dif- 
ferent from these two in its shape. In the inventory, Preti's painting is described 
as "a tondo painting 7 palms high with Dionysius of Syracuse, who teaches two 
pupils...3? This raises the question of what Preti knew about the series, and 


37 Quoted from Preti's letter 18 September 1661, in Ruffo 1916, 24; Giltaij 1999, 169; Strauss 
1661/9. For Preti's four letters to Ruffo, see Giltaij 1999, 89 and Appendix B, 169, x11: 8. 

38 . Ruffo1916, 244; Giltaij 1999, 170, Appendix B, x11:10: “Finalmente comparisce il Dionisio in- 
novato per differenziare dall'altri almeno in forme se non puole in bontà ló fatto maestro 
di scuola e non Tiranno perche viene sotto la singolar bontà e sapere lasso la Tirannide 
e l'esser maestro per divenire discepolo desideroso di aprendere li suoi rari costume e 
racomandandomi riverente a S.S.Ill.ma li bagio le mani perdonandoli della tardanza..." 

39 Ruffo 1916, 241, n. 4, cites the 1678 inventory that lists Preti's painting: “un quadro tondo 
alto palmi 7 con Dionisio Siragusano, che insegna dui discepoli mano di fra' Matthia Preti 
detto il Calabrese"; this is repeated in the Getty Provenance Database, Archival Inventory 
1-2266, nr. 10. De Gennaro 2003, 137, nr. 621 published the 1677 notation which is more 
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if he knew that one of the Rembrandts would be a Homer with two pupils. If 
so, perhaps Preti thought of three figures in a subject similar to the Homer, but 
distinct in its oval shape. 

Apparently Preti chose a subject with Sicily in mind, as Ruffo's location. 
Preti's interest in the obscure Dionysius of Syracuse is typical of his prefer- 
ence for arcane subjects. The literary background of Dionysius was main- 
stream, as its source was Plutarch.^? However, Rembrandt's unfinished Homer, 
which presumably at that stage included two pupils, arrived in Messina 
by November 10 1661, and was returned to Amsterdam for completion in 
November 1662. Perhaps it circulated in a sketch or at least a description. The 
theme of a teacher and two pupils might well have prompted Preti to choose a 
complementary subject. Preti's interest was to demonstrate how he could take 
a theme on his own terms to rival if not improve on the Dutch artist's version. 

Elsewhere, Preti indicates he has heard more than he wished about the 
Rembrandt half-lengths in Ruffo's collection. In another letter to Ruffo, that 
of 17 December 1661, Preti mentioned that he had heard of "that other half- 
length Alexander, and that it pleases you more than the first” Without nam- 
ing the artist, Preti implied that Ruffo favored the later Alexander more than 
the Aristotle.*! This would indicate Ruffo's communication to his artists of the 
project as it developed from the Aristotle to include the Alexander and Homer. 
Although Preti was grudgingly willing to contribute to the series, he resented 
Ruffo's esteem for Rembrandt. 

Another letter by Preti emphasizes his exasperation with Ruffo's obsession 
with Rembrandt. On March 10, 1669, Preti wrote to Ruffo of his half lengths 
by the northern artist, here named Spranger but undoubtedly indicating 
Rembrandt: "those famous half figures by Spranger that in our times have gath- 
ered more praise than all others [italics added |.”* In seeking pendants for his 
Rembrandts, Ruffo was pitting the Italians against the Dutch artist. Although 
Preti stated that his philosopher would have a turban, ostensibly to match the 


specific about the size: “… uno ovato, di palmi 5 e 7 per alto, di Dionisio tiranno di Siragusa 
che insegna i discepoli ..." (an oval, 5 palmi by 7 high, of the tyrant Dionysius of Syracuse 
who teaches students). 

40 Plutarch, Life of Timoleon; see Giltaij 1999, go. Dionysius of Syracuse (fl. 368-344) was a 
tyrant of the Greek outpost, and persecuted Dion of Syracuse (408—354); both were pupils 
or acquaintances of Plato, and related, if not occasionally confused. 

41 — Ruffo 1916, 242, 17 December 1661: “Bandinelli … mi ralegro che abbi aula l'altra meza figu- 
ra dell’Alessandro, e che sia stata di suo maggior gusto della prima.” 

42 Ruffo 1916, 284-285: “quelle famose meze figure del Spranger che nelle nostri tempi an 
colto il segno meglio di ogni altro." 
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headwear in the other paintings, he refused to conform in the shape of the 
canvas to the rectangular format of others that he knew to be in the series. 


6 Salvator Rosa: Independent, Arrogant, and Uncooperative 


Somewhat after he wrote to Guercino and Preti, Ruffo was in contact with 
Salvator Rosa (1615-1673), and by 1663 he had specifically asked him for a can- 
vas for the series. In 1668, Rosa sent Archytas of Tarentum, the mathemati- 
cian who made a wooden dove that was able to fly, according to Aulus Gellius 
(Fig. 129).*? The half-length canvas portrays two figures, Archytas and the dove. 
It is significantly smaller than the Aristotle even in its reduced condition. Rosa 
may not have been as informed about the commission as Guercino and Preti, 
who were sent drawings, but in any case, he would not have accommodated 
himself to any set size or theme. Well known for difficulties with patrons, Rosa 
complied with Ruffo's evident wish for a philosopher, but only after selling 
him the two canvases of Pythagoras, originally commissioned by Christina 
of Sweden, who rejected them as too expensive (1662; Fort Worth, Kimbell 
Museum of Art; Berlin, Gemäldegalerie, Staatliche Museen), and a third paint- 
ing Satyrs and Nymphs (Private Collection). Archytas, as a Pythagorean phi- 
losopher from southern Italy, would have been a suitable addition to the two 
pendants of Pythagoras already sent to Ruffo. 

Rosa must have been more familiar with Rembrandt than he let on. Before 
Ruffo approached him about a pendant to the Aristotle, Rosa was acquainted 
with Nicoló Sagredo and may have heard about his interest in collecting work 
by the Dutch artist. In 1652, while serving as Venetian ambassador to Rome 
Sagredo purchased two large pendant canvases from Rosa, Democritus in 
Meditation and Diogenes Throwing Away his Bowl (1651; Copenhagen, Statens 
Museum for Kunst). By 1663, Sagredo acquired Rembrandt's Concord of the 
State (c. 1636-1641; Rotterdam, Museum Boijmans Van Beuningen), and may 
have had etchings earlier. In his Venetian palazzo, the Rembrandt and Rosas 
would hang next to one another in the grand gallery and, Rosa, ever mind- 
ful of cultivating his patrons, may even have gone to Venice and viewed 
them; in 18th-century inventories, these three would be the most highly 
valued works. 


43 Salerno 1963, 132; Giltaij 1999, 91. See Langdon and Salomon 2010 and London/Fort Worth 
2010, 123 for the literary source in Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae, X, 12.8, a possible connec- 
tion with Athanasius Kircher, and a copy (York, The Castle Howard Collection). 
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FIGURE 129 

Salvator Rosa, Archytas of 
Tarentum, 1668, oil/canvas, 
134 x 97 cm. Madrid, Museo 
Nacional del Prado 

PHOTO: HELEN LANGDON 
ET AL. SALVATOR ROSA 
(1615—1673): BANDITS, 
WILDERNESS AND MAGIC. 
LONDON: DULWICH PICTURE 
GALLERY/FORT WORTH: 
KIMBELL ART MUSEUM, 
2010, 125 


A workshop painting Raising of Lazarus reveals close study of the early 
etchings by Lievens and Rembrandt of the same subject (Figs. 130, 131, 132). 
The sweeping shroud, resting on the ledge of the tomb and held by one of 
the sisters, is lifted from Lievens' etching of 1630, published by Frans van den 
Wyngaerde.*4 The clustered heads of the old men within the rocky setting re- 
call Lievens’ figures and arrangement, and also Rembrandt's print of c. 1630-32. 
The robust grace of Christ contrasts with the stolid stance in Lievens' etching. 
This painting indicates not only that these prints were accessible in Rome, but 
also that Roman artists compared and critiqued them, as Rosa did in this case, 
by making Christ majestic and elegant.*5 

At the same time, Rosa's highhanded attitude toward his patrons parallels 
that of Rembrandt. Rosa thought collectors were lucky to get anything from his 
hand, and at a high price, as many of his subjects were unique or unusual. This 


44 Salerno 1991, 126. 
45 The Castiglione brothers, Giovanni Benedetto and Salvatore, studied the same prints, 
whether in Genoa or Rome; see Rutgers 2008, 13. 
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FIGURE 130 

Salvator Rosa (workshop), 
Raising of Lazarus, c. 1660, 
oil/canvas, 124.7 x 97.2 cm. 
London, Matthiesen Gallery 


FIGURE 131 

Jan Lievens, Raising of 
Lazarus, 1630, etching, 
35.6 x 31.2 cm. Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum 
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FIGURE 132 

Rembrandt, Raising of 
Lazarus, c. 1630—34, etching, 
36.1 x 25.4 cm. Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum 


was his attitude toward the three canvases of Pythagoras and Archytas he sent 
Ruffo. With them, he may well have been thinking to make a series of his own, 
instead of adding to the core of Rembrandts. 


7 Brandi: Eager to Please 


Giacinto Brandi (1623-1691) appears to have been the last artist asked to add 
to this series. In correspondence from 1670, he echoes Guercino's concern to 
accommodate the manner of Rembrandt. Brandi corresponded directly with 
Ruffo, as did Guercino, Preti and Rosa; unlike them, Brandi also was involved 
with Ruffo's agents, Abraham Brueghel, Abbate Noceti, Giuseppe de Rosis and 
Antonino Todesco. Apparently, Brueghel and Noceti were in close touch with 
Brandi and they discussed Ruffo's interest in a half-length philosopher type. 

Two letters by Brueghel and two by Brandi to Ruffo concern this com- 
panion piece. Apparently Brueghel initiated these negotiations with Brandi 
on Ruffo's request, although he had recommended the artist to Ruffo by 1666. 
On 20 November 1670, Brueghel wrote to Ruffo: 
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At the house of Signore Giosepo Rosis, I had the honor of seeing the 
completed half figure of Signore Giacinto Brandi, and it is really truly 
beautiful. But if I had known earlier to tell Signore Giacinto that it [the 
painting] was to accompany one by Rembrandt, perhaps he would have 
made it in another manner, nonetheless it pleases me greatly.4® 


Disingenuously, Brueghel asserted that he did not know that Ruffo's intent 
was to add pictures to the Rembrandt core when he communicated to Brandi 
about the commission. 

Confused, Brandi wrote on January 24, 1671 that he used light colors, but 
would have used “a more powerful manner" had he known more about which 
painting his own was to accompany, the Rembrandt or the Rosa: 


… at this moment I am sorry not to have known that the half-figure that 
I made on the order of Signore Noceti was not to accompany the painting 
by Rembrandt, but that by Signor Salvator Rosa, and so I kept the colors 
light, otherwise I would have made [it] di maniera gagliarda to accom- 
pany the Rembrant as well as the other …7 


This half-length is described as a Philosopher or St. Jerome in some of the doc- 
uments, and appears as St. Jerome in the 1677 inventory.^? Evidently, Brandi 
sincerely wished to please Ruffo, and wished to make his painting conform 
to those it would hang near. Presumably he was aware that Rosa had painted 
the Archytas to belong to this series, but he may also have known that other 
Rosas belonged to Ruffo. The Pythagoras pendants are smoothly painted, with 
relatively bright colors, although the Archytas has a deep blue sky background 
and is generally in dark tones. Keeping his colors light, Brandi seems to have 
thought his painting would accompany the Rosa(s). More likely, he had been 
misled by Brueghel whose scorn for darkly robed and spot-lit figures had been 


46  Giltaij 1999, 172; Ruffo 1916, 186: 20 November 1670: “Terminata che fu una mezza figura 
del Sig.re Giacinto Brandi hebbi l'onore di vederla in casa del Sig.re Giosepo Rosis e vera- 
mente è assaij bella ma si io l'have saputo prima l'avero ditto al Sig.re Giacinto che era per 
accompagnare ad una del Rymbrant, forse l'hora fatta in altro modo, non dimeno a me mi 
piaccue assij.” 

47 Giltaij 1999, 171; Ruffo 1916, 291: “… mi dispiace al presente non haver saputo che la mezza 
figura che ho fatta per ordine del Sig.re Abbate Noceti non sia per compagna al Quadro 
Rembrant ma a quella del Sig.re Salvator Rosa e cosi mi sono tenuto chiaro, nel colorire, 
che in altro modo haverei fatto di maniera gagliarda per accompagnare Rembrant come 
anche nell'altro...." 

48 De Gennaro 2003, 132, nr. 607, St. Jerome, along with the two other Brandi paintings in the 
Ruffo collection, Prodigal Son and Nude Painter. 
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well expressed, and who admitted he had not told Brandi that his painting 
would accompany the Rembrandt. Yet as Brandi wrote, a painting di maniera 
gagliarda would accompany both the Rembrandt and the Rosa. 

Given Brueghel's comments on Rembrandt, his misrepresentation of the 
Brandi pendant seems disingenuous on his part. And on 3 March 1671, Brueghel 
wrote to Ruffo, emphasizing this point: 


I forgot to tell V.E. [your excellency] how I shared the moscato wine with 
Signore Giacinto, for which he sends infinite thanks to V.E. He spoke to 
me of the half figure, that if he had known that it were to accompany that 
of Rembrandt, he would have tried to make his brush give it maximum 
force (l'ultimo sforzo). He said he will write to V.E. for the exact measure- 
ments to make it to your satisfaction.^? 


Although Brueghel acted on Ruffo's behalf to Brandi, in conversation, and in 
these two letters of November 1670 and March 1671, he excused Brandi, who 
evidently thought his painting would be accompanying that of Rosa. 

Four months after completing his philosopher, Brandi did receive a drawing 
of the Rembrandt that his painting was to accompany. On 18 April 1671, Brandi 
wrote to Ruffo: 


By the hands of Signore Abbate Noceti I received the envelope from you 
Illustrissimo with the drawing of the painting by Rembrant. I believe it 
is very beautiful. I would like to obtain the measurements to accompany 
it and I do not say more because my painting does not belong in such a 
place [as the Rembrandt]. Your kindness will be to pity me.5° 


Apparently, the drawing did not inform Brandi of the size of the Rembrandt, 
but he sent the Philosopher or St. Jerome, apparently a man with book and 
skull now untraced. His half-length Hermit Saint (St. Paul the Hermit?) sug- 
gests how he would have painted di maniera gagliarda to accompany both the 


49  Giltaij 1999, 173; Ruffo 1916, 188: 3 March 1671: “Mi scordavo di significare a V.E. come feci 
parte del moscatello al Sig.re Giacinto, del quale ne rende infinite gratie a V.E. mi disse 
parlando della mezza figura, che se havesse saputo, che doveva accompagnare quella del 
Rembrant avrebbe tentato il suo pennello farle fare l'ultimo sforzo. Disse di voler scrivere 
a V.E. per la misura giusta per farne una a suo compiacimento....” 

50  dGiltaij 1999, 171; Ruffo 1916, 291—292: “Per le mani del Sig. re Abbate Noceti ricevei il plicho 
di S. S. Ill.mo con il disegnio del quadro del Rembrant. Mi credo che sia cosa bellissima 
procureró achompagnarlo nella misura e non dico in altro per che il mio dipingere non à 
tal luogo la gentilezza di Lei sarà per compatirmi.” 
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FIGURE 133 

Giacinto Brandi, Hermit 
Saint (St. Paul the 
Hermit?), 1670-1680, 
oil/canvas, 111 x 89 cm. 
Frankfurt, Städel Museum 
PHOTO: STADEL 
MUSEUM/ARTOTHEK 


Rembrandt and the Rosa (Fig. 133). The seated saint, bared to the waist, turns 
to look heavenward. His hands appear to have been clasped as if in prayer, but 
are raised as if in surprise. Two books lay on the table to the side. The saint's 
pose suggests a sudden interruption of prayer in reaction to a divine voice or 
light, and is closely related in painterly manner and design to Ribera's paint- 
ing St. Paul the Hermit (Baltimore, The Walters Art Gallery). Ribera's presence 
endured, even if by this time it may have been outdated in Rome. Brandi then 
realized that he would like to make a painting that would have the intended ef- 
fect of accompanying the Rembrandt di maniera gagliarda and l'ultimo sforzo. 

Consequently, Brandi painted a nude artist painting a picture of Tityus eaten 
by the vulture, about which he wrote to Ruffo on 22 July 1673.5! The painting 
entered the Ruffo collection in on 24 September 1673.5? In all, nine letters from 


51 Ruffo 1916, 302. 

52 Ruffo 1916, 304 for Ruffo's notation of 24 September 1673; Ruffo inventory 1678 with prices: 
"f.38 Onze 44.6 prezzo d'un quadro mano del Cavalier Giacinto Brandi di palmi 6 e 5 1/2 
rappresenta un Pittore nudo dalla metà in su, che sta pintando l'avoltore, che sbrana il 
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Brandi to Ruffo (from September 1671 to September 1673) recount the artist's 
progress on this painting. In his letter of 18 April 1671, he had acknowledged 
receipt of the drawing, presumably of the Aristotle, and asked for its measure- 
ments; from his letter of 20 June 1671, he had not yet received them.5? Given the 
difference in measurements of the Tityus, which is recorded as 6 x 5/2 palmi 
in the Ruffo inventory of 1678, and the Aristotle at 8 by 6 palmi, it is not clear if 
Brandi ever was informed of its size. 

We may assume that the sketch Brandi received in April 1671 was of the 
Aristotle, a robed figure resting his hand upon a sculpted head. Such an image 
would recall the paragone between sculpture and the other arts, and also the 
sense of Touch. The act of painting relates to the sense of Sight, and pain re- 
lates to the sense of Touch. If he were familiar with the Homer, he may have 
understood it to represent Sound, as the poet's voice heard by the pupils, and 
considered the senses as a theme. By selecting the odd subject of the nude art- 
ist painting the vulture eating Tityus, Brandi combined the two senses of Sight 
and Touch in a single painting, thus complementing and besting Rembrandt. 
His consideration of the senses in conceiving a pendant to the Rembrandt(s) 
strengthens Walter Liedtke's discussion of the senses with regard to the 
Aristotle and Ribera's series of the senses.5^ 

Brandi was well aware of the prestige of Ruffo's collection, and both Brueghel 
and Preti had recommended him to Ruffo in 1665.55 Given that Ruffo sought 
Brandi only after contacting Guercino, Preti and Rosa, he was less keen to ac- 
quire a work by the artist than the artist was eager to contribute to his collec- 
tion. Ruffo's less than enthusiastic response is apparent in his delay to send a 
drawing and measurements. Brueghel's intermediary role fostered confusion, 
despite close contact with Brandi. 

We may imagine how Ruffo regarded these requested pendants to his three 
Rembrandts from Guercino, Preti, Rosa and Brandi. His own inventory listing 
reveals that he may not have considered that all seven or eight canvases formed 
a series. Since his descriptions are according to artist rather than location, they 


corpo di titio si paghò in Roma S. 80 a tt. 14 l'uno D. 37.10 speditione, e nolo D. 3 D.520 
di cornice, e D. 2 oro D. 2.2 Indoratore D. 112 n? 1 D. 44.6;" Getty Provenance Database, 
Archival Inventory 1-2266, nr. 152 (accessed August 1, 2017). 

53 Ruffo 1916, 295. 

54 Liedtke 2007, vol. 2, 629-54. 

55 Brueghel had recommended Brandi in his letters of 22 May and 5 June 1665 to Ruffo; Ruffo 
1916, 174. Mattia Preti further recommended him, in his letter of 27 February 1665 to Ruffo, 
in which he evaluated the painters in Rome: “Mola follows Guercino, Ciro Ferri follows 
Pietro da Cortona, Carluccio follows Andrea Sacchi, Salvator Rosa is original in his own 
way ... Giacinto Brandi is more of a painter than the three [Guercino, Da Cortona, Sacchi] 
and better" (“è più pittore di tutti tre e meglio"); Ruffo 1916, 255-256. 
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do not reveal how the pictures were hung. But his descriptions of the Preti and 
Rosa imply that he considered the Dionysius of Syracusa and the Archytas to 
be on their own, as they are not mentioned as complementing Rembrandt.5® 
This is in contrast with the way Ruffo described Guercino's Cosmographer 
and Brandi's Nude Painter. From its arrival in Messina, Ruffo listed Guercino's 
Cosmographer as accompanying the Rembrandt.” He listed Brandi’s Nude 
Painter in the same way.°® Neither the Rosa nor the Preti are described by Ruffo 
in the inventories as accompanying the Rembrandts. Perhaps their differences 
in size and shape precluded his consideration of them together, or perhaps he 
considered the negotiations with Preti and Rosa so contentious that he regard- 
ed their philosophers as distinct from the Rembrandts, Guercino and Brandi 
canvases. 


8 La Maniera Gagliarda 


Guercino and Brandi, presumably following Ruffo, used gagliarda to describe 
a style that would accord with Rembrandt's. Guercino understood to paint 
his pendant “nella mia prima maniera gagliarda,” in strong chiaroscuro with 
dynamic figures emerging from shadows in full relief; this is in contrast with 
his later works in purer and lighter colors, with delicate shadows and graceful 
bodies in calm postures. Brandi contrasted gagliarda with chiaro, nel colorire, 
a contrast of tone and color, dark and light. Brueghel paraphrased Brandi with 
the words l'ultimo sforzo. The adjective gagliarda literally connotes power, 
vivaciousness, and vigor. 

When Guercino and Brandi used this term, they were drawing on a long 
tradition within the art discourse. In Vasari's Vite, the term gagliarda and its 
derivations occur at least 28 times. Whether in the context of Trecento frescos, 
as Giotto, or Rosso Fiorentino's copies after Michelangelo, Vasari uses the term 
to indicate plasticity, vivacity, and strength. 


56 De Gennaro 2003, 137, nr. 621 for Preti's Dionysius of Syracuse, and 140, nr. 629 for Rosa's 
Archytas. 

57 De Gennaro 2003, 81, nr. 371 for Guercino's "filosofo cosmogrofo, fatto a competenza del 
sopradetto del Riombrach....” 

58 De Gennaro 2003, 133, nr. 607 for the 1677 inventory which lists Brandi's painting: “et il 
quadro sudetto che sta pittandi il Titio fu fatto a gara e competenza di quelli che fece il 
Reimbrant olandese." 
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Francesco Sansovino applied it to Michelangelo: 


Michelangelo was a great draughtsman and creative thinker. His man- 
ner was vivacious and forceful (gagliarda), and above all [he] was most 
exceptional in [portraying] nude figures.5? 


Sansovino considered the qualities of Michelangelo in general, and gave an 
overall impression of vigor in his figures, rather than a specific work. 

The term continued to be used by writers on art. Ridolfi used the term 
seven times in his 1642 life of Tintoretto, in contexts that involved foreshort- 
ening and chiaroscuro. In several cases, we may match up his use of the term 
with Tintoretto’s works. Tintoretto made drawings of reduced replicas of 
Michelangelo’s Medici Chapel sculptures, by lantern’s light, to study the “ombre 
gagliarde prodotte da que’ lumi, una maniera forte e rilevata” to achieve power- 
ful effects of relief from the deep shadows of the lamplight (Fig. 134).9? In dis- 
cussing the canvases filling the Scuola Grande di San Rocco, Ridolfi described 
the figures in some of the old testament scenes as having “muscoli pit, e meno, 
gagliardi,’ with particular reference to the ceiling canvases Jonah Leaving the 
Whale and Moses and the Brazen Serpent (Fig. 135).9! Jonah bursts forth from 
the whale’s mouth, as from a hellish beast, to meet God who chastises him. 
Jonah’s left arm juts forward, as if thrust into the viewer's space. In the enor- 
mous San Rocco canvas Moses and the Brazen Serpent, figures cascade over one 
another, to create a tumultuous movement within a dark surround. In these, 
as elsewhere, Tintoretto accentuated the muscles of the men more than the 
women, and gave additional relief to their bodies with dark outlines. In this 
way, the figures emerge violently from a dark surround. When he incorporated 
his life of Tintoretto into Le Maraviglie delArte, Ridolfi used the term at least 
ten more times to indicate the effect of powerful movement and plasticity cre- 
ated out of light and shadow.®? 


59 Sansovino 1574, 593-593v: “Fu di grandissimo disegno, et era bell'inventore. La sua 
maniera era vivace et gagliarda, et sopra tutto fu rarissimo ne corpi nudi." 

60 Ridolfi 1642, 7: “… figure delle sepolture de'Medici ...; sopra i quali fece uno studio par- 
ticolare, traendone infiniti disegni a lume di lucerna, per formarsi, mediante le ombre 
gagliarde prodotte da' que' lumi, una maniera forte e rilevata." 

61 Ridolfi 1642, 34 and 39. 

62 Ridolfi 1648, 11, 1-77. 
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FIGURE 134 Jacopo Tintoretto, Study of a Cast of Michelangelo's “Day”, c. 1550—55, charcoal, 
gouache highlights on grey paper, Paris, Musée du Louvre 
PHOTO: MICHEL BELLOT € RMN-GRAND PALAIS/ART RESOURCE, NY 


Ridolfi applied the term to only three other artists, Giorgione, Andrea 
Schiavone, and Bassano. In each case, he used the phrase, ombre gagliarde 
to indicate a deep shadow on a figure or in a night setting.9? Ridolfi seemed 
to attach this phrase primarily to Tintoretto. In this, Ridolfi was followed by 
Baldinucci, who described Pieter Vlerick's Crucifixion, with reference to ombre 
gagliarde in the works of Tintoretto: 


The crucified Christ was in a field of thick and dark atmosphere, but from 
one section opened into a radiance, that hitting the figure, made in it an 
ombre gagliarde (an idea established in mind since the time when one 
saw it in the works of Tintoretto) but that painting did not ever have the 
full approval of the Nuns, to whom the net of shadow was annoying on 
the flesh of the Lord, appearing to them to make him smudged.9^ 


63 Ridolfi 1648, 1, 87, for Giorgione, who rendered Polyphemus with shaggy hair that formed 
"ombre gagliarde sul viso"; 231, for Schiavone, in which his third roundel for the Library 
of San Marco showed a scene with “ombre gagliarde”; 383, for Bassano, where “ombre 
gagliarde illuminati da faci, e da torchi,” in a night crucifixion scene. 

64  Baldinucci 1686 (Cominciamento, dec 1 of Part 11 of Secolo rv, 1550-1560), 149150: “Il 
Christo Crucifisso era in campo d'aria offuscata, e scura, ma da una parte s'apriva in uno 
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FIGURE 135 Jacopo Tintoretto, Jonah Leaving the Whale, 1577-1578, oil/canvas, 265 x 
370 cm. Venice, Scuola Grande di San Rocco 
PHOTO: CAMERAPHOTO ARTE, VENICE/ART RESOURCE, NY 


Adapting his text from Van Mander, Baldinucci had no idea what Vlerick's 
paintings looked like, but he knew the artist had spent a few years in Italy and 
worked in Tintoretto's studio. As Van Mander stated that Vlerick's Christ was 
overschaduwt, Baldinucci translated this as ombre gagliarde. Baldinucci im- 
plies that the term gagliarda indicated a type of painting that was of the last 
century, as those by Tintoretto and Vlerick; it not only featured heavy shadows, 
but was also outdated. However, as an adjective applied to an individual per- 
son, gagliarda indicated physical vigor. In his biographies, Baldinucci applied 
the term to human figures, as he described the robust stature of Jan Sadeler.95 
In art, he applied it to the intense expression of the eyes on Bernini's David 
(Rome, Galleria Borghese).66 


splendore, che battendo la figura, faceva in essa ombre gagliarde (concetto restatogli in 
mente fin dal tempo ch' ei vidde l'opere del Tintoretto) ma quell quadro non ebbe mai 
l'intera grazia di quelle Monache, alle quali dava noia quell neto dell'ombra in sa le carni 
del Signore, parendo loro, che le macchiase.” 

65 . Baldinucci1686 (Cominciamento), 28 for Sadeler's physique. 

66 . Baldinucci 1682, 23. 
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In his Vocabolario Toscano, a dictionary of art terms of 1681, Baldinucci was 
explicit: 


Powerful manner, or gagliarda, is of that Painter, who with the power 
of deep shadows, and bright lights, with appropriate half-tones, makes 
his figures in high relief [so that they] jump out in front of the plane of 
the panel.€7 


The term would be used by Francesco Scannelli and Marco Boschini, whose 
books championed the painting of Venice and northern Italy in opposi- 
tion to that of Tuscany and Rome. Repeatedly, Scannelli associated the term 
with Titian, who "demonstrated above all others how his own paintings 
were animated by hot spirits of the most powerful naturalness."6? But Scanelli 
also applied these and similar words to Veronese, Tintoretto, the Bassano, 
and Guercino.®? 

Scannelli, a physician, collector and art dealer, was a friend of Guercino, and 
very familiar with his work. Guercino made three altarpieces and three vault 
paintings for the Chiesa del Rosario in Cento. In describing the three paintings 
set in the vault of one chapel (the fifth chapel on the left), Scannelli specified 
that one particular painting is in the artist's early and more gagliarda manner. 
Scanelli wrote that these paintings "were exquisite in every way, and worth 
looking at, [among] the rarest paintings by this Master with one particular 
painting, that one sees in the vault of the same Church, in his first, and more 
gagliarda manner is the one, and the others are among the best works of his 
famous brush.’”® Scanelli is referring to the three ceiling paintings of John the 
Baptist, God the Father, and St. Francis, and thus makes the judgment that 
Guercino's early manner is less praiseworthy than his later one. Since this is a 
case where the adjective gagliarda correlates with a known painting and con- 
trasts with two others, we may wonder which one Scannelli had in mind as 
representing Guercino's early manner. It must be the central canvas of God the 


67 Baldinucci 1681, 88: “Maniera forte, or gagliarda; è di quel Pittore, che a forza di profondi 
scuri, e viui chiari, con mezze tinte appropriate, fa spiccare, e molto rileuate le sue figure 
sopra il piano della tavola." 

68  Scanelli 1657, 210: Titian “dimostrò sopra d'ogni altro i propri dipinti, come animati da 
caldi spiriti di più gagliarda naturalezza....’ 

69 For Scanelli's theory of art that privileges naturalezza over disegno, see Hutson 2012, 
95-112. 

70  Scanelli 1657, 364: [these paintings were] "per ogni parte ricca, e riguardevole, massime 
per i rari dipinti di esso Maestro co[n] un particular Quadro, che si vede nel volto d'essa 
Chiesa della prima, e pià gagliarda maniera, e l'uno, e gli altri sono fra l'opere migliori del 
suo famoso pennello." 
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FIGURE 136 Guercino (Giovanni Francesco Barbieri), God the Father, 1644—45, oil/canvas, 
98 x 180 cm. Barbieri Chapel, SS. Rosario, Cento 
PHOTO: BERENICE GIOVANNUCCI VIGI, ED. GUERCINO A CENTO. LA 
CHIESA DEL ROSARIO. BOLOGNA: NUOVA ALFA EDITORIALE, 1991, 38 


Father, with dramatically foreshortened hands and shaded eyes, and a churn- 
ing cloudy sky (Fig. 136). Each saint is calmly standing against a bright blue sky 
with static clouds; the meditative St. Francis, for example, prays in a dignified, 
humble pose (Fig. 137). Guercino's involvement with this church was personal, 
and he remained its patron after he moved from Cento to Bologna in 1642. For 
the fifth chapel, he made the three vault paintings and Crucifixion altarpiece 
between 1642-1645, and about 1650 he made two other altarpieces. His inter- 
est in shifting from his early to his later manner is deliberate in this chapel 
ensemble, and not a development resulting from his aging, patronage, or aes- 
thetic direction. 

Scannelli presented Guercino's shift in the larger context of the shift to *un 
modo più chiaro,” or a lighter palette in both color and brushwork, which is 
also evident in the works of Reni, Francesco Albani, Rubens, Pietro da Cortona 
and others. Scannelli reported, undoubtedly from Guercino himself, that he 
changed his style to please the taste of patrons: 
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FIGURE 137 Guercino (Giovanni Francesco Barbieri), St. Francis, 1644—45, oil/canvas, 
147 x 99 cm. Barbieri Chapel, SS. Rosario, Cento 
PHOTO: BERENICE GIOVANNUCCI VIGI, ED. GUERCINO A CENTO. LA 
CHIESA DEL ROSARIO. BOLOGNA: NUOVA ALFA EDITORIALE, 1991, 38 


Evidently the more convincing reason is that which the painter from 
Cento [Guercino] gave in response to this question when he explained 
to me that it was the taste of the majority, and above all of those who 
ordered works; and he had often heard complaints from those who pos- 
sessed works of his first manner that in these the eyes, the mouth, and 
other members were hidden (so they said) in dark shadows and that as a 
result they could not consider certain parts as fully executed; very often 
they assured him that they could not recognize the faces or occasionally 
the actions of the figures. And so, in order to satisfy the majority as far as 
possible, and especially those who paid money for the requested work, he 
had executed the paintings in a lighter manner.” 


71  Scannelli 1657, 14-15; translation from Hutson 2012, 106-107. 
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Guercino's desire to please his patrons is specific to the commission. In 
1651, he painted the Cumaen Sibyl for Gioseffo Locatelli of Cesena. While still 
in Guercino's studio, it was seen by Prince Mattias de'Medici, who purchased 
it; Guercino then painted the Samian Sibyl for Locatelli (London, National 
Gallery). Both of these grand canvases portray contemplative and substantial 
women in graceful postures. Their serious faces are smoothed and sweet. For 
Ruffo, Guercino chose his maniera gagliarda, with harsh light and shade on the 
head of the Cosmographer, whose intense eyes, wrinkled skin, and thick beard 
are rendered with textural specificity, as if naturalistically observed. 

In his Ricche Minere of 1674, Boschini used gagliarda five times, to denote a 
powerful manner. Andrea Schiavone set out to imitate Giorgione and Titian, 
and then formed his own manner “di carattere cosi forte, e gagliardo ..."72 
About Palma Giovane, Boschini summarized: ^Egli ha havuto maniera forte, 
e gagliarda ..."7? Boschini described the work of a pupil of Palma, Girolamo 
Pilotto: “ma di maniera pit dolce, e non tanto gagliarda"^ Two other uses con- 
cern the works of Schiavone and Antonio Aliense.”° Boschini's use of the term 
indicates the positive quality of strength and vigor. It is gendered as well, for 
dolce, associated with the feminine, is contrasted with gagliarda, as specified 
in the case of Pilotto, and would be associated with the masculine. 

Bellori would use the term twice to indicate Caravaggio's deep shadows. 
After Caravaggio painted St. Catherine Leaning against the Wheel, he began to 
"ingagliardire gli oscuri.""6 And Caravaggio, already known by the name of his 
native town, was also becoming known for painting not with sweet colors, but 
with heavy shadows, even making considerable use of black to give relief to the 
figures: “oscuri gagliardi, servendosi assai del nero per dar rilievo alli corpi." 


72 Boschini 1674, Part 1, 58: “of a such strong character, and vigorous.” 

73 Boschini 1674, Part 1, 88: "He had a strong and vigorous manner" 

74 Boschini 1674, Part 1, 92: “but a sweeter manner, and not so vigorous.” 

75 Boschini 1674, Part 1, 58 and Part 2, 212, respectively. 

76 1598, Madrid, Museo Thyssen-Bornemisza; Bellori/Wohl 2005 180: “[for Cardinal dal 
Monte] he painted a concert of young men portrayed from life in half length figures; a 
woman in a blouse playing the lute with notes before her; and Saint Catherine on her 
knees leaning against the wheel; the latter two are also in the same chambers, but they 
display deeper coloring, for Michele was already beginning to fortify the dark tones. He 
painted Saint John in the desert, a nude boy, who thrusts his head forward and embraces 
a lamb, and this can be seen in the palace of the lord Cardinal Pio.” 

77  Bellori/Wohl 2005, 181: “But Caravaggio — for so he had already come to be called by ev- 
eryone, by the name of his native town — was becoming better known every day for the 
coloring that he was introducing, not sweet and with few hues as before, but intensified 
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According to Ridolfi, Baldinucci, and Bellori, the effect of gagliardezza in- 
volved deep shadows and figures that emerged forcefully out of the picture 
plane, in an illusion of movement and physicality. It also involved a sense of 
weight, ponderousness, and gravity in demeanor. In the context of Roman 
painting around 1660, these qualities were associated with Tintoretto and 
Caravaggio. For some time already, these qualities were opposed to the pre- 
vailing trends dominated by the artists associated with the Accademia di San 
Luca. Brueghel, who taught at the Accademia in 1670, was closely associated 
with them, and also with Brandi, for they contributed figures to his own paint- 
ings. Brueghel's disdain for Rembrandt proceeded on one hand from his desire 
to promote his artist friends in Rome, and on another, to promote their fash- 
ionable and quantifiable style. 

In the discussion of Ruffo pendants, Guercino and Brandi associated la 
maniera gagliarda with their own art: Guercino with his earlier manner, Brandi 
with l'ultimo sforzo, or extreme power. For these two artists, it was a question 
of deliberate choice in how to complement the Rembrandts. Their familiarity, 
if any, with actual paintings by Rembrandt was limited, but from reputation, 
they had a sense of the paintings as forceful and tonally dark with sharply fo- 
cused lights. 

During the 1660s, Rembrandt was present in the Italian art world, but in 
a limited way. In addition to the documented works in Italy, other paintings 
circulated. Traces of them are evident, if elusive, in the works by Italians, such 
as Baciccio. However, with the exceptions of Guercino and Brandi, the ponder- 
ous effect of late Rembrandt paintings was to be avoided in favor of a lighter 
palette and grace. 


9 Baciccio: the Last Word 


Giovan Battista Gaulli, known as Baciccio (1639-1709), painted his youth- 
ful self portrait with reference to those by Rembrandt and his early pupils 
(Fig. 138). The soft red cap with a jeweled band is similar to the hats in 
Rembrandt's self portrait of c. 1635 (Pasadena, Norton Simon Museum), and 
to those in in paintings by Ferdinand Bol, Dou, Flinck and Lievens."? Baciccio 


throughout with bold dark passages, as he made considerable use of black to give relief to 
the forms.” 

78 For velvet caps and half-shaded self portraits similar to Bacciccio's, see, for examples, 
Ferdinand Bol, Self Portrait (Private Collection; https://www.codart.nl/guide/exhibitions/ 
ferdinand-bol-govert-flinck-rembrandts-master-pupils/; accessed February 4, 2018); 
Govert Flinck, Self Portrait, 1638-1645 (Glasgow, Kelvingrove Art Gallery and Museum); 
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FIGURE 138 

Baciccio (Giovan Battista 
Gaulli), Self Portrait, 

c. 1667, oil/canvas, 67 x 
51cm. Florence, Uffizi 
PHOTO: SCALA/ 
MINISTERO PER I BENI E 
LE ATTIVITA CULTURALI/ 
ART RESOURCE, NY 


added a brim, to give a jaunty note and to cast shade over the eyes, and a luxu- 
rious fur-lined gold brocade jacket. The three-quarter face half in shadow is a 
formula often used by Rembrandt, in portraits of himself and others. Baciccio 
had such a model in mind. 

His self portrait was presumably painted soon after his arrival in Rome from 
Genoa, 1657; in both cities he enjoyed the support of Cornelis de Wael. Baciccio 
would have become familiar with Rembrandt's prints from De Wael, who 
owned a considerable number. Baciccio surely wished to recall Rembrandt's 
self image, and show himself as dignified, prosperous, and confident. But 
he also wished to give a glossy smoothness to his appearance, in contrast to 
Rembrandt's textured surfaces, inward thoughtfulness, and intense scrutiny 
of the viewer. Rembrandt's insistence on the appearance of natural observa- 
tion in all its textures has been replaced by Baciccio's lofty regard for his own 


Gerrit Dou, Self Portrait, 1647 (Dresden, Gemäldegalerie Alte Meister); and Jan Lievens 
(attributed), Portrait of a Man in a Red Cap (Pasadena, Norton Simon Museum). 
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features, urbane and prettified. If Baciccio recalled Rembrandt in this painting, 
he did so nowhere else. As soon as he received the commission for the ceiling 
of Il Gesù and was elected to the Accademia di San Luca (1672), he became one 
of the foremost champions of the grand illusionistic manner. The Rembrandt 
moment was over. For Abraham Brueghel, its demise could not have come 
soon enough. 
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